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PREFACE 

We may believe in the doctrine of Progress or 
we may not, but in either case it is a matter of 
interest to examine the origins and trace the history 
of what is now, even should it ultimately prove to 
be no more than an idolum satculi, the animating 
and controlling idea of western civilisation/ For | 
the earthly Progress of humanity is the general/ 
test to which social aims and theories are submitted 
as a matter of courses The phrase civilisation and 
progress has become stereotyped, and illustrates how 
we have come to judge a civilisation good or bad 
according as it is or is not prc^ressive. The ideals 
of liberty and democracy, which have their own 
ancient and independent justifications, have sought 
a new strength by attaching themselves to Pro- 
gress. The conjunctions of " liberty and progress," 
"democracy and progress," meet us at every turn. 
Socialism, at an early stage of its modem develop- 
ment, sought the same aid. The friends of Mars, 
who cannot bear the prospect of perpetual peace, 
maintain that war is an indispensable instrument 
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viii THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

of Progress. It is in the name of Prepress that 
the doctrinaires who established the present reign 
of terror in Russia profess to act. All this shows 
the prevalent feeling that a social or political theory 
or programme is hardly tenable if it cannot claim 
that it harmonises with this controlling idea. 

Illn the Middle Ages Europeans followed a 
different guiding star. The idea of a life beyond 
the grave was in control, and the great things of 
this life were conducted with reference to the nexty 
When men's deepest feelings reacted more steadily 
and powerfully to the idea of saving their souls 
than to any other, harmony with this idea was 
the test by which the opportuneness of social 
theories and institutions was judged. Monasticism, 
for instance, throve under its aegis, while liberty 
of conscience had no chance. With a new idea in 
control, this has been reversed. Religious freedom 
has thriven under the aegis of Progress ; monasticism 
can make no appeal to it. 

j For the hope of an ultimate happy state on this 
(planet to be enjoyed by future generations — or of 
(some state, at least, that may relatively be con- 
j sidered happy — has replaced, as a social power, 
the hope of felicity in another world. Belief in 
personal immortality is still very widely entertained, 
but may we not fairly say that it has ceased to 
be a central and guiding idea of collective life, a 
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PREFACE ix. 

criterion by which social values are measured?^ 
Many people do not believe in it ; many more 
regard it as so uncertain that they could not 
reasonably permit it to affect their lives or opinions. 
Those who believe in it are doubtless the majority, 
but belief has many degrees ; and one can hardly 
be wrong in saying that, as a general rule, this 
belief does not possess the imaginations of those 
who hold it, that their emotions react to it feebly, 
that it is felt to be remote and unreal, and has 
comparatively seldom a more direct influence on 
conduct than the abstract arguments to be found 
in treatises on morals. 

Under the t;ontrol of the idea of Progress the 
ethical code recognised in the Western world has 
been reformed in modem times by a new principle 
of far-reaching importance which has emanated 
from that idea. When Isocrates formulated the 
rule of life, " Do unto others," he probably did not 
mean to include among " others " slaves or savages. 
The Stoics and the Christians extended its applica- 
tion to the whole of living humanity. But in late 
years the rule has received a vastly greater extension 
by the inclusion of the unborn generations of the^/ 
future. TJiis.. principle_of d_uty to.^5.terity is a 
direct corollary of the idea of Progress. In the J 
recent war that idea, involving the moral obliga- 
tion of making sacrifices for the sake of future 
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X THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

ages, was constantly appealed to ; just as in the 
Crusades, the most characteristic wars of our 
medieval ancestors, the idea of human destinies 
then in the ascendant lured thousands to hardship 
and death. 

The present attempt to trace the genesis and 
growth of the idea in broad outline is a purely 
historical inquiry, and any discussion of the great 
issue which is involved lies outside its modest scope. 
Occasional criticisms on particular forms which the 
creed of Progress assumed, or on arguments which 
were used to support it, are not intended as a 
judgment on its general validity. I may, however, 
make two observations here. The doubts which 
Mr. Balfour expressed nearly thirty years ago, in 
an Address delivered at Glasgow, have not, so far 
as I know, been answered. And it is probable that 
many people, to whom six years ago the notion of 
a sudden decline or break-up of our western civilisa- 
tion, as a result not of cosmic forces but of its own 
development, would have appeared almost fantastic, 
will feel much less confident to-day, notwithstanding 
the fact that the leading nations of the world have 
instituted a league of peoples for the prevention of 
war, the measure to which so many high priests 
of Progress have looked forward as meaning a long 
stride forward on the road to Utopia. 

The preponderance of France's part in develop- 
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PREFACE xi 

ing the idea is an outstanding feature of its history. 
France, who, like ancient Greece, has always been 
a nursing-mother of ideas, bears the principal re- 
sponsibility for its growth ; and if it is French 
thought that will persistently claim our attention, 
this is not due to an arbitrary preference on my 
part or to n^lect of speculation in other countries. 

J. B. BURY. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When we say that ideas rule the world, or exercise 
a decisive power in history, we are generally think- 
ing of t hose ideas which^express human aims and 
depend for their reafi^tJQn on the human will,''such 
as libert^~tbIeration,, equality of oppormnit^ social- 
ism, Some of these have been partly realised, and 
there is no reason why any of them should not be 
fully realised, in a society or in the world, if it were 
the united purpose of a society or of the world to 
realise it They are approved or condemned be- 
cause they are held to be good or bad, not because 
they are true or false. But there is another order 
of ideas that play a great part in determining and 
directing the course of man's conduct but do not 
depend on hfs will — ideas which bear upon the 
mystery of life, such as Fate, Providence, or personal 
immortality. Such ideas may operate in important 
ways on the forms of social action, but they involve 
a question of fact and they are accepted or rejected 
not because they are believed to be useful or in- 
jurious, but because they are believed to be true or 
false. 

The idea of the progress of humanity is an idea 
of this kind, and it is important to be quite clear on 
the point We now take it so much for granted, 
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2 THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

we are so conscious of constantly progressing in 
knowledge, arts, organising capacity, utilities of all 
sorts, that it is ejisy to look upon Progress as an 
aim, like liberty or a world-federation, which it only 
depends on our own efforts and good-will to achieve. 
But though all increases of power and knowledge 
depend on human efTort, the idea of the Progress of 
/ humaJiityi from which all these particular progresses 
1 derive their value, raises a definite question of fact, 
which man's wishes or labours cannot afifect any 
more than his wishes or labours can prolong life 
beyond the grave. 
■\ 7 Ttuc^ jf^Pj^ m^i^ri s. that civilisation has moved, is 
movin g. a_ndwill move in a desirable d irectiojjj 
But in order to judge that we are moving in a 
desirable direction we should have to know pre- 
cisely what the destination is. TTp the minds of 
most people the desirable outcome of human de- 
' / veloprnent would be a condition of society in which 
I all the inhabitants of the planet would enjoy a 
'jperfectly happy existe nce; But it is impossible to 
', be sure that civilisation i^ moving in the ■ right 
direction to realise this aim.t Certain features of 
our "progress" may be ui^ed as presumptions in 
its favour, but there are always offsets, and it has 
always been easy to make out a case that, from the 
point of view of increasing happiness, the tendencies 
of our progressive civilisation are far from desirable. 

In short, \\ rannnt ha prnuPf^ that t:hf tiTi(tt)nwn 

destinatiori towards_which_niaa is advancing is 

_desirable: The movement may be Progress, or it 

may be in an undesirable direction and therefore 
not Progress. This is a question of fact, and one 
which is at present as insoluble as the question of 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

personal immortality. It is a problem which bears 
on the mystery of life. 

Moreover, even if it is admitted to be probable 
that the course of civilisation has so far been in 
a desirable direction, and such as would lead to 
general felicity if the direction were followed far 

enough.JiT cannot be proved that ultimate attain- • / 

ment depends entirely on the human wUl£ For the ^ 
advance might at some point be arrested by an ''"''' 
insuperable wall^i^ Take the particular case of 
knowledge, as to which it Is gggejaJiljiL-taken foe, 
grantedjhat-the continuity of progress in the future 
depends altogether on the continuity .of. human 
_effort. (assuming that human brains do not de- 
generate). This assumption is based on a strictly 
limited experience. Science has been advancing 
w ithout interruption during the last thre ^ or li our 
huodred^cars ; every new discovery has led to new 
problems and new methods of solution, and opened 
up new fields for exploration. Hitherto men of 
science have not been compelled to halt, they 
have always found means to advance further. But 
what assurance have we that they will not one day ^,^ 
come up against impassable barriers? The ex- 
perience of four hundred years, in which the surface 
of nature has been successfully tapped, can hardly be 
said to warrant conclusions as to the prospect of 
operations extending over four hundred or four 
thousand centuries. Take biolc^y or astronomy. 
How can we be sure that some day prepress may 
not come to a dead pause, not because knowledge is 
exhausted, but because our resources for investiga- 
tion are exhausted — because, for instance, scientific 
instruments have reached the limit of perfection 
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4 THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

beyond which it is demonstrably impossible to im- 
prove them, or because (in the case of astronomy) 
we come into the presence of forces of which, unlike 
gravitation, we have no terrestrial experience ? It 
/ is an assumpt ion, which cannot be verified, that we 
shall not soon reach a point tn our knowledge of 
nature beyond which the human intellect is un- 
qualified to pass. 
I But it is just this assumption which is the light 

/ and inspiration of man's scientific research. For if 
the assumption is not true, it means that he can 
never come within sight of the goal which is, in the 
case of physical science, if not a complete knowledge 
of the cosmos and the processes of nature, at least 
' an immeasurably larger and deeper knowledge than 
' we at present possess. 

Thus cgntiouoys, ptQgress in m?.n's knowledge of 
his envirpnnieQti j«bich..isj3ne of, the chief conditions 
of general Progress, is a hypothesis which may or 
may not be true. And if it is true, there remains the 
further hypothesis of man's moral and social "per- 
fectibility," which rests on much less impressive 
evidence. There is nothing to show that he may 
not reach, in his psychical and social development, 
a stage at which the conditions of his life will be still 
far from satisfactory, and beyond which he will find it 
impossible to progress. This is a question ^f fact 
which no willing on man's part can alter. Fit is a 
"^ .^estion bearing on the mystery of lifg/ 

i Enough has been said to show that the Progress 
/ of humanity belongs to the same order of ideas as 
I Providence or personal immortality. It is true or 
\ it is false, and like them it cannot be proved either 
V true or false. Belief in it is an act of faitK 
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IXhe idea of hu man Pro gr ess then is a theory ^t ''' 
which., involv es a~synthesis of_the past' and a c ; 
p rophecy of the future.^ It is haopj^ ^p j ^ n j ntgr- /\ 
pretation ^f hi j tory w hich regards m en as s lowly 
^\2s\z\Xi^—^edetenUim progredientes — in a aefinite"' _,-' 

and desirable direc.tipn, and infers__tjjaUthis_Erogress^ 
will continuft.i^idefinitely. _ And it implies that, as 

The issue of the earth's great business, 
acttt^di tion of g eaeral l^^p^n ess will ultim ately be 
enjoyed, which will justify the-. whole process" of 
civilisation ; for otherwise the ^irectioa jvould not 
be desirable4^ There is also a further implication. 
The process must be the necessary outcome of the y_ 
psychical and social nature of man ; it must not be /""'"^ 
at the mercy of any external will ; otherwise there 
would be no guarantee of its continuance and its 
issue, ^d the ide a "f Prngr pss would lapiMi into the 1 
ide^ of providence. I 

As time is the very condition of the possibility of , v.. *' 

Prc^;ress, it is obvious that the idea would be value- ^/ 

less if there were any cogent reasons for supposing ^^ 
that the time at the disposal of humanity is likely 
to reach a limit in the near future. If there were JVC ( \ 
good cause for belie ving that the earth" would be * l S ■ 
t minfaabitabie m a.d. 2000 of 31 00 rtl'6 doctrine "T jTjL \" 
of t'rt^ress would lose its meanmg and wn^iri P^^ ^ "it ■,. 
automan VitJlv ^j^fipp"'' — It would be a delicate \^ ,' ■ 

question to decide what is the minimum period of 
time which must be assured to man for his future 
development, in order that Progress should possess 
value and appeal to the emotions. The recorded 
history of civilisation covers 6000 years or so, and / 
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6 THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

if we take this as a measure of our conceptions of 
time-distances, we might assume that if we were 
sure of a period ten times as long ahead of us the 
idea of Progress would not lose its power of appeal. 
Sixty thousand years of historical time, when we 
survey the changes which have come to pass in 
six thousand, opens to the im^ination a range vast 
enough to seem almost endless. 

This psychological question, however, need, not 
be decided. For science assures us that the stability 
of the present conditions of the solar system is 
certified for many myriads of years to come. What- 
ever gradual modifications of climate there may be, 
the planet will not cease to support life for a period 
^^^^jjii. - x^ which transcends and flouts all efforts of im^ination. 

I In short, the possibility of Progress is guaranteed 
by" the high. . pu)LubUilyj bSselt on" aSTro-physical 
■saepce, of ao-immens&ticne to progress in. 

It may surprise many to be told that the notion 
' '^ of Progress, which now seems so easy to apprehend, 
is of comparatively recent originj It has indeed 
been claimed that various thinkers,, both ancient 
J (for instance, Seneca) and medieval (for instance. 

Friar Bacon), had long ago conceived it. But 
sporadic observations — such as man's gradual rise 
from primitive and savage conditions to a certain 
level of civilisation by a series of inventions, or the 
possibility of some future additions to his knowledge 
of nature — which were inevitable at a certain stage 
of human reflection, do not amount to an anticipation 
of the idea. The value of such observations was 
determined, and must be estimated, by the whole 
context of ideas in which they occurred. \x^ is from 
its bearings on the future that Progress derives its 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 

value, its interest, and its power^ You may con- 
ceive civilisation as having gradually advanced in the 
past, but you have not got the idea of Progress 
until you go on to conceive that it is destined to 
advance indefinitely in the future. Ideas have tllrfr 
intellectual climates, and I propose to show briefly > 
in this Introduction that the intellectual climates of 
classical antiquity and the ensuing ages were not 
propitious to the birth of the doctrine of Progress. 
It is not till the sixteenth century that the obstacles 
to its appearance definitely begin to be transcended 
and a favourable atmosphere to be gradually 
prepared. 



I 

It may, in particular, seem surprising that the 
Greeks, who were so fertile in their speculations on 
human life, did not hit upon an idea which seems 
so simple and obvious to us as the idea of Progress. 
But if we try to realise their experience and the 
general character of their thought we shall cease 
to wonder. (Their recorded history did not go back 
far, and so far as it did go there had been no' 
impressive series of new discoveries suggesting 
'either an indefinite increase of knowledge or a 
growing mastery of the forces of nature. In the 
period in which their most brilliant minds were 
busied with the problems of the universe men 
might improve the building of ships, or invent new 
geometrical demonstrations, but their science did 
little or nothing to transform the conditions of life 
or to open any vista into the future. They were 
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8 THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

in the presence of no facts strong enough to 
I counteract that profound veneration of antiquity 
, which seems natural to mankind, and the Athenians 
of the age of Pericles or of Plato, though they were 
thoroughly, obviously "modem" compared with 
the Homeric Greeks, were never self-consciously 
" modern " as we are. 



The indications that human civilisation was a 
gradual growth, and that man had painfully worked 
his way forward from a low and sav^e state, could 
not, indeed, escape the sharp vision of the Greeks. 
For instance, Aeschylus represents men as origin- 
ally living at hazard in sunless caves, and raised 
from that condition by Prometheus, who taught 
them the arts of life. In Euripides we find a 
similar recognition of the ascent of mankind to a 
civilised state, from primitive barbarism, some god 
or other playing the part of Prometheus. In such 
passages as these we have, it may be said, the idea 
that man has progressed ; and it may fairly be 
suggested that belief in a natural progress lay, for 
Aeschylus as well as for Euripides, behind the 
poetical fiction of supernatural intervention. But 
these recognitions of a progress were not incom- 
patible with the widely-spread belief in an initial 
degeneration of the human race ; nor did it usually 
appear as a rival doctrine. VThe old legend of a 
"golden age" of simplicity, from which man had 
fallen away, was generally accepted as truth, and 
< leading thinkers combined it with the doctrine of a 
. gradual sequence of social and material improve- 
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ments' during the subsequent period of decline. 
We find the two views thus combined, for instance, 
in Plato's Laws, and in the earliest reasoned history 
of civilisation written by Dicaearchus, a pupil of 
Aristotle.' But the simple life of the first age, in 
■ which men were not worn with toil, and war and 
disease were unknown, was regarded as the ideal 
state to which maii would be only too fortunate if 
he could return. He had indeed at a remote time 
in the past succeeded in ameliorating some of the 
conditions of his lot, but such ancient discoveries as 
fire or ploughing or navigation or law-giving did not 
suggest the guess that new inventions might lead 
ultimately to conditions in which life would be more 
complex but as happy as the simple life of the 
primitive world. 

But, if some relative prepress might be admitted, 
the general view of Greek philosophers was that 
they were living in a period of inevitable degenera- 
tion and decay — inevitable because it was prescribed 
by the nature of the universe. We have only an 
imperfect knowledge of the influential speculations 
of Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Empedocles, but we 
may take Plato's tentative philosophy of history to 
illustrate the trend and the prejudices of Greek 
thought on this subject. The. w orld was ^eated ^ 
and se t going by the Deity, and^_a§..Jjis,.WQrk,_it . 
wasgerlect; but it was not immortal and. had injt^i 



and finds the key to it in th« iocTease of wealth. 

* Aiislollc'i owa view is not Toy cleu. He thinks that all ai 



I have been cepealedl;, or ratheT an infinite number of 
times (d«eipdmt) discovered in the patc and again lost. Melafhysiet, li. 8 
ad fin. i PeHtics, iv. lo, cp. ii. a. An infinite number of times seems to 



imply the doctrine of cycles. 
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the seeds of decay. The period of its duration is 
72,000 soIaF^earsT During the first half of this 
period the original uniformity and order, which 
were impressed upon It by the Creator, are main- 
tained under his guidance ; but then it reaches a 
point from which it begins, as it were, to roll back ; 
the Deity has loosened his grip of the machine, the 
order is disturbed, and the second 36,000 years are 
a period of gradual decay and degeneration. At 
the end of this time, the world left to itself would 
dissolve into chaos, but the Deity again seizes the 
helm and restores the original conditions, and the 
whole process begins anew. The first half of such 
a world-cycle corresponds to the Golden Age of 
legend in which men lived happily and simply ; we 
have now unfortunately reached some point in the 
period of decadence. 

Plato applies the theory of degradation in his 
study of political communities. He conceives his 
own Utopian aristocracy as having existed some- 
where towards the beginning of the period of the 
world's relapse, when things were not so bad,' and 
exhibits its gradual deterioration, through the suc- 
cessive stages of timocracy, oligarchy, democracy, 
and despotism. He explains this deterioration as 
primarily caused ty a degeneration of the race, due 
to laxity and errors in the State regulation of 
marriages, and the consequent birth of biologically 
inferior individuals.! 

The theories of Hato are only the most illustrious 

' Similarly he places the ideal sodetj which he describes in the CHiiai 
9000 years before Solon. The stale which he plans in the Laws is indeed 
imagined as a practicable project in his own day, but then it is only a second- 
best. The ideid slate of which Aristotle sketched an oatlioe {PaH/ici, iv. v.) 
is not set either in lirae or in place. 
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INTRODUCTION n 

example of the tendency characteristic of Greek 
ph:i»c.^ph;^-ii fhjpifprc tq I'/lpaljgp thf immiit-iiHn tn [ 
p ossessing a higher value than that which varies. l\ 
This affected all their social tjppn.lafinng They-y 
believed in the ideal of an absolute order in society, ] 
from which, when it is once established, any devia-j 
tion must be for the worse. Aristotle, considering ! 
the subject from a practical point of view, laid down 
.| hat changes in a n.esfaM'gbp-H social order are 
iinH^ jra>jc^' _^^iH ^hni iM be as few and slight as 
possible.' This prejudice against change excluded I 
the apprehension of civilisation as a progressive I 
movement. It did not occur to Plato or any one 1 
else that a perfect order might be attainable by a 
long_ series^f changes and adaptations. Such an 
order, being an embodiment of_ reason, couid - be " 
created only by a deliberate and immediate act of 
a planning mind. It might (be Revised by the 
wisdom of a philosopher or revealed by the Deity. 
Hence the salygti'?" "^f ^ f:0"'"TiTiity must He in 
preserving" intact, so far as possible, the in stitutions ^ 
imposed by the enlightened lawgive r, sinrite change 
meant corruption and disaster. These a priori 
principles account for the admiration of the Spartan 
state entertained by many* Greek philosophers, 
because it was supposed to have preserved 
unchanged for an unusually long period a system 
established by an inspired legislator. 

Thus time was regarded as the enemy of xT 
humanity. Horace's verse, 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 
' PtlUUs, U. 5. 
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J^time depreciates the value of the world," 
expresses the pessimistic axiom accepted in most 
systems of ancient thought. 

The theory of world-cycles was so widely current 
that it may almost be described as the orthodox 
theory of cosmic time among the Greeks, and it 
passed from them to the Romans. According to 
some of the Pythagoreans each cycle repeated to the 
minutest particular the course and events of the 
preceding. If the universe dissolves into the 
original chaos, there appeared to them to be no 
reason why the second chaos should produce a 
world differing in the least respect from its 
predecessor. - The n''' cycle would be indeed 
numerically distinct from the first, but otherwise 
would be identical with it, and no man could 
possibly discover the number of the cycle in which 
he was living. As no end seems to have been 

■ assigned to the whole process, the course of the 
world's history would contain an endless number of 
Trojan Wars, for instance ; an endless number of 
Platos would write an endless number of Republics. 
Virgil uses this idea in his Fourth Eclc^ue,'where 
he meditates a return of the Golden Ag^ 

Alter erit turn Tiphys, et altera quae uehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; emnt etiam altera bella, 

Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

The periodic theory might be held in forms in 
which this uncanny doctrine of absolute identity 
was avoided ; but at the best it meant an endless 
monotonous iteration, which was singularly unlikely 
to stimulate speculative interest in the future. It 
must be remembered that no thinker had any 
means of knowing how near to the end of his cycle 
II, Google 
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the present hour might be. The most influential 
school of the later Greek age, the Stoics, adopted 
the theory of cycles, and the natural psychological 
effect of the theory is vividly reflected in Marcus 
Aurelius, who frequently dwells on it in his Medita- 
iions. "The rational soul," he says, "wanders 
round the whole world and through the encom- 
passing void, and gazes into infinite time, and 
considers the periodic destructions and rebirths of 
the universe, and reflects that our posterity will see 
nothing new, and that our ancestors saw nothing 
greater than we have seen. A man of forty yearsj 
possessing the most moderate intelligence, may be, 
said to have seen all that is past and. all that is to^ 
come ; so uniform is the world."' 



And yet one Stoic philosopher saw clearly, and 
declared emphatically, that increases in knowledge ' 
must be expected in the future. 

"There are many peoples to-day," Seneca wrote, 
"who are ignorant of the cause of eclipses of the 
moon, and 'it has only recently been demonstrated 
among ourselves. The day will come when time 
and human diligence will clear up problems which 
are now obscure. We divide the few years of our 
lives unequally between study and vice, and it will - 
therefore be the work of many generations to 
explain such phenomena as comets. One day our 
posterity will marvel at our ignorance of causes so 
clear to them. 

> u. t. The cyclical theory wu curiously revived in the nineleenth 
cennuy by Nietzsche, and it it inteiesting lo note his avowal that it took 
him a long time to OTcrcome the feeling of pessimism which the doctrine 
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" How many new animals have we first come to 
know in the present age? In time to come men 
will know much that is unknown to us. Many 
discoveries are reserved for future ages, when our 
memory will have faded from men's minds. We 
imagine ourselves initiated in the secrets of nature ; 
we are standing on the threshold of her temple." 

But these predictions are far from showing that 
Seneca had the least inkling of a doctrine of the 
Prepress of humanity. Such a doctrine is sharply 
excluded by the principles of his philosophy and 
his profoundly pessimistic view of human affairs. 
Immediately after the passage which I have quoted 
he goes on to enlarge on the progress of vice. 
" Are you surprised to be told that human know- 
ledge has not yet completed its whole task ? Why, 
human wickedness has not yet fully developed." 

Yet, at least, it may be said, Seneca believed in 
a progress of knowlec^e and rect^nised Its value. 
Yes, but the value which he attributed to it did not 
lie in any advant^es which it would bring to the 
general community of mankind. He did not expect 
from it any improvement of the world. The value 
of natural science, from his point of view, Weis this, 
that it opened to the philosopher a divine r^ion, 
in which, "wandering among the stars," he could 
laugh at the earth and all its riches, and his mind 
"delivered as it were from prison could return to 
its original home." In other words, its value lay 
not in its results, but simply in the intellectual 
activity ; and therefore it concerned not mankind 
at large but a few chosen individuals who, doomed 
to live in a miserable world, could thus deliver their 
souls from slavery. 
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For Seaecals belief in the theory of degeneration 
and the hopeless corruption of the race is uncom- 
promising. Human life on the earth is periodically t 
destroyed, alternately by fire and flood ; and each I 
period begins with ae;oIden age in which men live 
in rude simplicity, innocent because they are 1 
ignorant not because they ar^wise. When they 
degenerate from this state, arts and inventions . 
promote deterioration by ministering to Juxury 
and vice. 

Interesting, then, as Seneca's observations on 
the prospect of some future scientific discoveries 
are, and they are unique in ancient literature,^ they 
were far from adumbrating a doctrine of the 
Progress of man. For him, as for Plato and the 
older philosophers, time is the enemy of man. 



There was however a school of philosophical 
speculation, which might have led to the foundation 
of a theory of Progress, if the historical outlook of 
the Greeks had been larger and if their temper had 
been different. The Atotmc theory ofPem ocritus 
Rffpmsjnjj^- anw , m t pa»y-4ita ys, the -Jnost ^onderful 
achieyement _ff Qrpplf t hought, b "'" ■'»• haH q email 
range of influence in Greece, and would have had 
less 11 tt had not convinced the brilliant mind oT. 
Iipic urus.^ The Epicureans de veloped it, and it 
may be that the views which they~put Ibrward as 
to th e history of the human r ace are mainly their 
Qwn superetru cture. These ^ulosophers rejected 

' They are gCDCnl and definite. This distinguishes them, for instaoce, 
from Plato's incideatsU bint in the Xefuilic as to the prospect of the future 
development of Mlid geometij. 
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entirely the doctrine of a Golden Age and a 
subsequent degeneration, which was manifestly in- 
compatible with their theory that the world was 
mechanically formed from atoms without the in- 
tervention of a Deity. For them, the earlier 
condition of men resembled that of the beasts, and 
from this primitive and misera j)Ie cond ition _they^ 
laboriously reached the existing stateoTcivIlisation, 
not by external guidance or as a consequence of some 
initial design, but simply by the exercise of human 
intelligence throughout a long period.^ The gradual 
amelioration of their existence was marked by the 
discovery of fire and the use of metals, the invention 
of language, the invention of weaving, the growth . 
of arts and industries, navigation, the development 
of family life, the establishment of social order by 
means of kings, magistrates, laws, the foundation of 
cities. The last great step in the amelioration of 
life, according to Lucretius, was the illuminating 
philosophy of Epicurus, who dispelled the fear of 
invisible powers and guided man from intellectual 
darkness to light. 

But Lucretius and the school to which he be- 
longed did not look forward to a steady and 
continuous process of further amelioration in the ' 
future. They believed that a time would come 
when the universe would fall into ruins,* but the 
intervening period did not interest them. Like 

' Lucretius V. 1448 sqq. (vfhere the word fngrai ii prooonnced) : 

Usus et impigrae simul experientift meniu 

Faulatim docnit pedeLemlim progndttnti!. 

Sic unum quicquid paulatim prolrahil aetas 

Id medium ratioque in luminis eiigit oias. 

Namque aiid ex alio clsrejcere et oidine debei 

Anibiis, ad summum donee ueneie cacnmen. 
> a. 95. 
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i^iany other philosophers, they thought that their 
own philosophy was the final word on the universe, 
and they did not contemplate the possibility tha$ 
important advances in knowledge might be achieved 
by subsequent generations. And, in any case, their 
scope was entirely individualistic ; all their specu- 
lations were subsidiary to the aim of rendering the 
life of the individual as tolerable as possible here 
and now. Their philosophy, like Stoicism, was a 
philosophy of resignation ; it was thoroughly pessi- 
mistic and therefore incompatible with the idea of 
Progress. Lucretius himself allows an underlying 
feeling of scepticism as to the value of civilisation 

, occasionally to escape.^ 

Indeed, it might be said that in the mentality of 
the ancient Greeks there was a strain which would ' 
have rendered them indisposed to take such an idea 
seriously, if it had been propounded. No p f ^rind 
o f their history could be described as an age nf 
optimism. They were never, by their ach ievements 
inart or literature; ill mathematics or philosophy. 
exalted into self-complacen cy or lured into setting { 
higti hopes on numan capacity. Ma n has rftnTntv-^- 
fulness to meet everything — &iropo^ eir ovBev epyfrw, 

This instinctive pessimism^ of the, rjrppkg t^ajl a. 

religi ous tinge which perhaps even the F plmrpang 
tou nd It hard entirely to ex punge. They always 
lelt that they were in the presence of unknown Ar/ 
in calculable powers, and that subtle dangfers lurked " 
^n human achievements and gains. Horace has 
tak6h this leeling as t he motif of a cg tJrism nn 

■ His eadtm tuat mmtia temftr (iij. 945) is the constant refrain of Marcus 
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^an's inventive powers . A voy^e of Virgil 
suggests the reflection that his friend's life would 
not be exposed to hazards on the high seas if the 
art of navigation had never been discovered — if 
man had submissively respected the limits imposed 
by nature. But man is audacious : 

Nequiqtiam dms abscidtt 

Prudens oceano dissoeiabili 
Terras. 

In vain a wise god sever'd lands 
'Qy the dissociating sea. 

Daedalus violated the air, as Hercules invaded 
hell. The discovery of fire put us in possession of 
a forbidden secret. Is this unnatural conquest of 
nature safe or wise .' Nil mortalibtts ardui est : 

Man finds no feat too hard or high ; 

Heaven is not safe from man's desire. 

Our rash designs move Jove to ire. 
He dares not lay his thunder by. 

The thought of this ode ' roughly expresses what 
would have been the instinctive sense of thoughtful 
Greeks if the idea of Progress had been presented 
to them. It would have struck them as audacious^^ 
the theory of men unduly elated and perilously 
at ease in the presence of unknown incalculable 
powers. 

This feelingyor attitude was connected with the 
idea of Moirdr If we were to name any single idea 
as generally controlling or pervading Greek thought 
from Homer to the Stoics,' it would perhaps be 
Moira, for which we have no equivalent. The 



' The Stoics identified Moira with Prmaia, in accordance with their 
theory that the universe is peimeated by thoughL 
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common rendering "fate " is misleading. IMoira , 
meant a fixed order in the universe ; but as a fact Y 
to which men must bow, it had enough in common 
with fatality to demand a philosophy of resit^^nation 
and to hinder the creattonof an optimistic atmosphere 
of hope. It was this order which kept things in 
their places, assigned to each its proper sphere and 
function, and drew a definite line, for instance, 
between men ai ul gj^g ^ Human pro gress towards Mf '^ 
perfection — towards an ideal of omni sclenre, Or anjl^" ^ 
ideal ot happi ness, woulfi have ^Se en a breaking '~ 
down of the bars wtiicJi divid e the huma n" f rorH'TEe 
" limne: Hliitian nature does not alter; it is h2 ifit^— ~ 
by Moira. 



We can see now how it was that speculative 
Greek minds never hit on the idea of Progress. In 
the first place, their limited historical experience did 
not easily suggest such a synthesis ; and in the 
second place, the axioms of their thought, their 
suspiciousness of change, their theories of Moira, 
of degeneration and cycles, suggested a view of the 
world which was the very antithesis of pr(^ressive| 
development. Epicurean philosophers made indeed 
what might have been an important step in the ^ 
direction of the doctrine of Progress, by discarding 
the theory of degeneration, and recognising that 
civilisation had been created by a series of success- 
ive improvements achieved by the effort of man 
alone. But here they stopped short For they 
h ad their ey es fixed otithe lot of the individual 
fiere...aiid_nowran3their st udy of the hisiufypT* 
Eumani^^ waS aiiiLil y ^ulmi diuate to tins pereonai 
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imeissL-, The value of their recognition of humSn 
progress in the past is conditioned by the general/' 
tenor and purpose of their theory of life. It was 
simply one item in their demonstration that man 
owed nothing to supernatural intervention and had , 
nothing to fear from supernatural powers. It is 
' however no accident that the school .of thought 

which struck on a path that might have led to the / 
\ idea of Progress was the most uncompromising 
. enemy of superstition that Greece produced. y 
It might be thought that the establishment of 
Roman rule and order in a large part of the known 
world, and the civilising of barbarian peoples, could 
not fail to have opened to the imagination of some 
of those who reflected on it in the days of Virgil or 
of Seneca, a vista into the future. But there was 
no change in the conditions of life likely to suggest 
a brighter view of human existence. With the loss 
of freedom pessimism increased, and the Greek 
philosophies of resignation were needed more than "^ 
ever. Those whom they could not satisfy turned 
their thoughts to new mystical philosophies and 
religions, which were little interested in the earthly 
destinies of human society. 



The idea of th e nnivprttpwhirh prpvailf^^Jthrfwiph. 

g ut the Middle" AgeSrafld'lh e g eneral orientation 
o f men's thoughts were incompatible with some ot _ 
the lundamental assumptio ns which are required by 
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t he idea of Progress . According to the^C^hristian ^^ 
fKeory. wJiich _wa^ worked out by the Fathers, and 
especially by St. Augustine, the whole movement 
of history has the purpose of securing the happiness'v 
of 4 small portion of the human race in another "/• 
worla ; it does not postulate a further development^/ 
of human history on earth. For Augustine, as for 
any medieval believer^ the course of history would 
be satisfactorily complete if the world came to an 
end in his own lifetime. He was not interested in 
the question whether any gradual amelioration of 
society or increase of knowledge would mark the 
period of time which might still remain to run 
before the day of Judgment. In Augustine's system 
the Christian era int roduced'^e last p^i'lftd of^ 
E^lOTy, iIk old a^e ol humanity, which would _1 
"^Juic HjuW 5u lui it/ As to enaoie the Deity to ^ 

f itherlrPfhtr' predestined number nf saved people. : 
his theory might be combined with the widely- 
spread belief in a millennium on earth, but the j 
conception of such a dispensation does not render / 
it a theory of Progress. 

Again, the medieval doctrine apprehends history \ 
not as a natural development but as a series of , 
events ordered by divine intervention and revela- -^ 
dons. If humaijity-had__been left to go its own_ 
way it woulohave dr jftfHfn a Jti^jlilynn desirable 
port, and all men would have incurred the, fa ta-of 
everlasting misery from which su pernatural Inter- 
lerence rescued the minority. A~~Bglief -tii •Pro'- 
vidence might indggdr-^tBd-iji^a future ^e woul3 7 
be held alon g with a 'belief m rro gress^ in tne_ 
sam e mmd ; but the fundamental assumptintjs wpr&- — 
incongriiOUs; — uiid bu luilg as t heooctrine of 
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Providence was undisputedl y in the ascendant , a 
doctriiie'of Pi'ogress could not arise. And the "'' ^ 
doctrine of Providence, as it was dev eloped in 
Augustine's City of irod. controHed the thought o T^^ 
t Tie Middle Ages. 

J'herp wffis, rnQrynvpr ^ the doctrine of original 
sin, an insuperable obs t acle to the moral amelJora- 

^f^n nf fh*- rg^*- hy any jjr^Hnal prAf-Pt<t of iJ eVelop - 

pnHiirp p on earth , qv'y ^^»■l'^ will hp Knrn naturally 
evil and worthy of punis hment, a moral advance of 
humanity to perfection is plainly impossible. 



But there are certain features in the medieval 
theory of which we must not ignore the significance. 
In the first place, while it maintained the belief in 
degeneration, endorsed by Hebrew ni^tholog;^. if? 
definitely abandoned the Greek theory of cycles. 
The history of the earth was recognised as a unique 
. phenomenon in time ; it would never occur again, 
or anything resembling it. More important than 
all is the fact that Christian theology constructed a 
synthesis which for the first time attempted to give 
a definite meaning to the whole course of- human 
events, a synthesis which represents the past as 
leading up to a definite and desirable goal in the 
future. Once this belief had been generally 
adopted and prevailed for centuries men might 
discard it along with the doctrine of Providence on 
which it rested, but they could not be content to 
return again to such views as satisfied the ancients, 
for whom human history, apprehended as a whole. 
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was a tale of little meaning.^ They must seek for 
some new synthesis to replace it. '1 

Another feature of the medieval theory, pertinentx 
to our inquiry, was an idea which Christianity took 
over from Greek and Roman thinkers. In the 
later period of Greek historvi whirh h«>[r^^r^ with 



tfae" contjuests o f ftifv^n'^" *'"' r^-nn*^ ^''nrr h^(\ 
em erged the conreptinn of the whole inhabited 
world as a unity and totality, the idea of the whole: 
huma n ra re a y one. W e may conveniently call it 
th e ecu TTj^ni'^'** idea —the principle of the ecu mene 
or inhahiterl worM, a,'=; nppngpH tn f[]p principle of 
the fiolts or city. Promoted by the vast extension 
Of the" geographical limits nf the Greek wnrlH 
resuitmg from Alexander's conquests^ and bv his 
policy uf breaking down the barriers between 
Greek and barbarian, the idea was reflected in the 
Stoic doctrine that all men are brothers, and that a 
man's true country is not his own particular city, 
but the ecumene} It soon became familiar, / 
popularised by the most popular of the later 
philosophies of Greece ; a nd just flfj ■*• >iad bepp 
imjTlied jp thA-imperial f^fjpjratinn and polity of 
Alexander, so it was imp liet^^ stijl pinre rleariy^ m 
the i mperia l theory of Rome. T he idea o f the 

' It may be observed that Augustine {Di Civ. Dei, x. 14) compares (he 
teaching {rtcla eruditia) ai the people of God, ia the gradual process of 
history, to the education of an iodividual. Piudeotius has a similar compeiisoo 
for a different purpose {£. SymmacAum, u. 315 if?.) : 

Tardis semper pcoces^bus aacta 
Crescit vila hominis et longo pro6cit usu. 
Sic aevi morUlis habet le mobitis ordo. 
Sic variat nalnra vices, infantia repit, etc. 

FloruE (Bfilemc, ad im'l.) had already divided Roman hisloiy into four 
periods correEponding to infancy, adolescence, manhood, and old age. 

i Plutarch long ago saw (he connection between the policy of Alexander 
•nd the cosmopolitan teaching of Zeno. J>i Alixandri Magni virlutt, i.%6. 
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Roman Empire, its theoretical justification, might 
be descriDea as the rpjtiisatmn nt thp unity of the. 
world by the establishment of a common order^ jjic 
unification ot mankmd m a smgle world-embracin£ 
politica l org anism! The term " world," orbis {ter- 
rarum), which imperial poets use freely in speaking 
of the Empire, is more than a mere poetical or 
patriotic exaggeration ; it expresses the idea, the 
unrealised ideal of the Empirefr-'^There is a stone 
from Halicarnassus in the British Museum, on 
which the idea is formally expressed from another 
point of view. The inscription is of the time of 
Augustus, and the Emperor is designated as 
"saviour of the community of mankind," There 
e have the notion of the human race apprehended 
3 a whole, the ecumenical idea , imposing upon 
Rome the task described by Virgil as regere imperio 
'os, and more humanely by Pliny as the 
creation of a single fatherland for all the peoples 
of the worlds J., .(- / 

~^^his*'l3ea, which in the Roman Empire and in 
the Middle Ages took the form of a universal State 
and a universal Church, passed afterwards into the 
conception of the intercohesion of peoples as con- 
tributors to a common pool of civilisation — a 
principle which, when the idea of Pn^ress at last 
made its appearance in the world, was to be one of 
the elements in its growth. ; 



One remarkable man, the Franciscan friar Roger 
Bacon,' who stands on an isolated pinnacle of his 
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own in the Middle Ages, deserves particular con- 
sideration. It has been claimed for him that he 
a nnounce d tb^ ■^''=' "f Progress ; he has even been 
compared to Condorcet or Comte. Such claims are Kqql^ £xxcc^ 
based on passages taken out of their context and 
indulgently interpreted in the light of later theories. 
They are not borne out by an examination of his 
general conception of the universe and the aim of 
his writings. 

His a im was to refo rm higher education and 
introduce info fKe universities a wide, liberal, 



and scientific prog ramme oi secular studies, 
" cjiief wor k, the Opus Majus, was written for thfs 
purpose, to which his exposition of his own dis- " 
coveries was subordinate. It was addressed and 
sent to Pope Clement IV., who had asked Bacon to 
give him an account of his researches, and was . 



<iesigned to persuade the rontitf of the utility of 
s cignc e_from an ecclesiastical point of view, and to 



induce him to sanction an intel lectual reform, which 
witho ut the ap probation of the Church would at that ^ 
time have been impossible. With great jp g'^nijifv - 
yi iT n ; i)UUiL < iful»C33 he -^ught to show that the 
studies to which he was devoted — mathematics, 
astron omy, physic s, chemistry — were indispensable 
to an intelll fef6Ht'~study of theolo^ and Scripture. . 
Though some of his arguments may have been 
urged simply to capture the Pope's good-will, there 
can be no question that ^con was absolutely,, 
sincere in his view that theology was the mistress 
(dominatrix) ot the sciences and that their supreme. 
value lay i n being necessary to it 

It was, indeed, on this principle of the close 
interconnection of all branches of knowledge that 
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Bacon based his plea and his scheme of reform. 
And the idea of the "solidarity " of the sciences, in 
which he anticipated a later ^e, is one of his two 
chief claims to be remembered. It is the motif of 
the Opus Majus, and it would have been more fully 
elaborated if he had lived to complete the en- 
cyclopaedic work, Scriptum Principale, which he had 
only begun before his death. His other title to 
, jj fame is well-known. He realised, as no man had 

-^£,0 ..(/ doP^ h<>Fr>rf him, t he import ance of t he experimen'taT 
T?*^ ^1' it method-in-iavestiyatin^ the secrets ot nature, anJ^ 
CCr An was an almost solitarv pioneer in the paths to which 
^ ,{,V , Elsgreater n amesake, more than three hundred 
j^K ,ij^V- f iars later, was to Ittvil-A fhe atrpnti on ol the world. 
'')^ i But, although Roger Bacon was Inspired by 

,,/ these enlightened ideas, although he cast off many 
of the prejudices of his time and boldly revolted 
against the tyranny of the prevailing scholastic 
phiIoso^hyt_he was nevertheless in other respects a 
chiTH of his ^e and could not disencumber hims elf of 
th'e^ curr ent- m edigYaL conceptlnn of thf nnivpr^p. 
His general view of the cou rse of human history 
was iiol materially difterent fro m that of St 

AugUiJtiue. ^^^le^_hej5y ^tfiat~ thf^ pfartiral n|;ijef-|-- 

"orall knnwled^js to assure the safety of thi> Im man- 
race, he explalns ^this to mean "things wh ir^ '''ad 
^ -. ~ g> teUcity~in"tHenext life." 

V It is pertiaenLjo observe that hp nm only gharM 



in th e belief_in astrology, w hich was then universaj ^^ 
bi|t~cqnsider ed it one, ot the rnot^ inip"''''=^nt piT'^'' - 
of "mathematics."^ It was looked upon with dis- 
favour by the Church as a dangerous study ; Bacon 
defended its use in the interests of the Church 
itself. He maintained, like Thomas Aquinas, the 
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physiological influence of the celestial bodies, and 
regarded the planets as signs telling us what God 
has decreed from eternity to com^ to pass either 
by natural processes or by acts of human will or 
directly at his own good pleasure. Deluges , plagues, 
and" eaTthquak es were~capable ot being predicted; 

Political and relip ;i"i''T r'^^tfl luticns wfe'rti bet in ifae- ■• 

st arry rubric ^^ The pxist gnce of six principal re- 
li gions was der epTlr"'rl hy th*^ combinations of 
Tupiter with the other six fi l anets. Bacon serious ly 
ftvj^prtf H t^^ f vtinrfiQn fif t ^ Mohammedan religion 
before the end of the thirTeenth century, on the 
yrrnnnrl cff 3 predict ion by an Arab astrolo p fer. 

One of the greatest advantages that the study of 
astrological lore will bring to humanity is that by 
its means the date of the coming of Anti-Christ may 
be fixed with certainty, and the Church may be 
prepared to face the perils and trials of that terrible 
time. Now the arrival of Anti-Christ nieant the 
end of the worfd, and Bacon accepted the view, 
which he says was held by all wise m«n, that " we 
are not far from the times of Anti-Christ." Thus 
the intellectual reforms which he urged would have 
the effect, and no more, of preparing Christendom 
to resist more successfully the corruption in which 
the rule of Anti-Christ would involve the world. 
" Xnith will pre vail," by which he meants cience 
. will make advarictiii, "ihuo^ with dimcultyTuntil 
Antl-<-tiriSt and h '" fn]-Pninnf re apppar ; " anH pn his _ 
own showinf T t^e 'ntprval would probably be short- 
'' Ihe frequency with which Bacon recurs to this 
subject, and the emphasis he lays on it, show that 
the appearance of Anti-Christ was a fixed point ' 
ID his mental horizon. When he looked forward 
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into the future, the vision which confronted him was 
a scene of corruption, tyranny, and struggle under 
the reign of a barbarous enemy of Christendom ; 
and after that, the end of the world. It is from 
this point of view that we must appreciate the 
observations which he made on the advancement 
of knowledge. " It is our duty," he says, " to supply 
what the ancients have left incomplete, because we 
have entered into their labours, which, unless we 
are asses, can stimulate us to achieve better results "; 
Aristotle corrected the errors of earlier thinkers ; 
Avicenna and Averroes have corrected Aristotle in 
some matters and have added much that is new ; 
and so it will go on till the end of the world. And 
Bacon quotes passages from Seneca's Physical. Ih' 
quiries to show that the acquisition of knowledge is 
gradual. Attention has been already called to those 
passages, and it was shown how perverse it is, on 
the strength of such remarks, to claim Seneca as 
a teacher of the doctrine of Progress. The same 
rlaim has been made for Bacon with greater con- 
fidence, and it is no less perverse. The idea of 
Progress is glaringly incongruous with his vision 
of the world. If his programme of revolutionising 
secular learning had been accepted — it fell completely 
dead, and his work was forgotten for many ages, — 
he would have been the author of a prc^ressive 
reform ; but how many reformers have there been 
before and after Bacon on whose minds the idea of 
Progress never dawned .■* 

4 
Thus Friar Bacon's theories of scientific reform, 
so far from amounting to an anticipation of the idea 
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of Progress, illustrate how impossible it was that 
this idea couid appear in the Middle Ages. TheH 
whole spirit of medieval Christianity excluded it. I 
The conceptions which were entertained of the I 

working of divine Providence, the belief that the | 

world, surprised like a sleeping household by a 
thief in the night, might at any moment come to 
a sudden end, had the same effect as the Greek 

■theories of the nature of change and of recurring 
cycles of the world. Or rather, they had a more 
powerful effect, because they were not reasoned 
conclusions, but dogmas guaranteed by divine 
authority. And medieval pessimism as to man's 
mundane condition was darker and sterner than the 
pessimism of the Greeks. There was the prospect 
of happiness in another sphere to compensate, but 

jj^U^ fngrncginp- ^ :he imagination, only rendered it. 

j^R likfly *^^* ^"y ^"q "i hould think of speculating 
about man's destinies on earth. 



The civilised countries of Europe spent about 
three hundred years in passing from the mental 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages into the mental 
atmosphere of the modern world. These centuries 
were one of the conspicuously progressive periods 
in history, but the conditions were not favourable 
to the appearance of an idea of Progress, though 
the intellectual milieu was being prepared in which 
that idea could be born. 
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This progressive period, which is conveniently 

riled the KtiiuissaiiLe, Ijsind Irom the fourteenth 

- Qnto the seventeenth century. The great resnhs^ 

r- sign ific ant for our present purpose, which the 
huihan mind achieved at this stage of its develop- 
■^ment were t wo. Self-confidence was restored to 
kJt humarTT eaSoiCatid life on this planet was recog - 

■^^ ^""^ ^■e possessjnfy a yplnp in|^pp(■n^^P.nt of anv, 



hnpps or fpars ^pnn^ijtq d wj^h a life beyond the , 
gjgvel 

'^' bUfitl discarding medieval naiveti and supersti- 
tion, in assuming a freer attitude towards theolc^ical 
authority, and in developing a new conception of the 
value of individual personality, men looked to the 
guidance of Greek and Roman thinkers, and called 
up the spirit of the ancient world to exorcise the 
ghosts of the dark ages. Their minds were thus 
directed backwards to a past civilisation which, in 
the ardour of new discovery, and in the reaction 
against medievalism, they enthroned £is ideal ; and 
a new authority was set up, the authority of ancient 
writers. In general speculation the men of the 
Renaissance followed the tendencies and adopted 
many of the prejudices of Greek philosophy. 
Alth ough some great dis coveries>jafith far' reaching. — 
revolutionary consequenc es, were made in this 
p"enod, most active i rwidfi wfiF" "nff^g^*^ '" 
rediscovermg, elaborating, cr iticising, and imitating 
what was otd ^ It was not tilTThe Cl6sing _ years of . 
the Renaissance that speculation be gan to seek and 
feel its way towards new points of departure ;_ lt_^ 
^jh at a se rious reacti on set in ^ 

'^against the deeper influences orinedjeval thouejit. 
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To illu strate the limitations of this period let us 
take MachiaVett i, o ne of (hc TTTost original thinkers , 
, that Italy ever pro duced. 

There are certain lundamental principles under- 
lying Machiavelli's science of politics, which he 
has indicated incidentally in his unsystematic way, 
but which are essential to the comprejiension of 
his doctrines. TJif fii^ ^: is that at^^ times the 
world of human bein gs has b een the sa me, var ying 
J iHJEeJ lfcQgL Uan d to ' ' ' ' 

the same 




which are on the upward grade will a lways reach 
a jjoint beyond which Ihe7 cannot rise further, but 
t fiey will not remain permane ntly on this ]eveJ, they 
wil[^begin to decline ; ibr human thii'igi! aru always-- 



in mot ion and therefore must go up or down. 
Similarly, declining states will ultimately touch^ 



bottom and then begin to ascend. Thus a good 
constitution or social o rganisation can last only for 
a short time. 

It is obvious that in this view of history 
Machiavelli was inspired and instructed by the 
ancients. And it followed from his premisses that 
the stud y of the past js^of th e highest value because 
"it 'enables men to see what is to co me; since to 
all social events at any period there are corre- 
spondences in ancient times. " For these events 
are due to men, who have and always had the sam e j^t^tA)*^^ 
passions, and therefore of ne cessity the effects must _ J&t^^^V 
be ihe Kune." ' ^*.,^4iaO IS 






Again, Machiavelli follows his ancient masters 

D„„d„Gl' 
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in assuming as evident that a good organisation of 
society can be effected only by the deliberate design 
/ of a wise legislator. Forms of government and 
religions are the personal creations of a single 
brain ; and the only chance for a satisfactory con- 
stitution or for a religion to maintain itself for 
any length of time is constantly to repress any 
tendencies to depart from the original conceptions 
of its creator. 

It is evident that these two assumptions are 
logically connec^d. The lawgiver builds on the 
immutability of human nature ; what is good for 
one generation must be good for another. For 
^Af/^\^-^Machiavelli, as for Platn fhar^^rg mA3n |- corruption . 
^^'^h'^^lf^- Thu-q h j g fundamental theory exc lnHpH any rnn- 
^/«>^^3**^ ce£tionofa satisfactory social order gradually _ 
^^^A^J--'''''^ emei^ing by the impersonal work of s ucce ssjy&. 
g enerations, adapting tfteir m stit ution g t o tEeir oa m 
changing ne eds and aspirations. It is characteristic, 
an3 another point of resemblance with ancient 
thinkers, that he sought the ideal state in the past 
— republican Rome. 
I Fhese doctrines, the sameness of human nature 
/ and^the omnipotent lawgiver, left no room for 
I anything resembling a theory of Progress. If no_t 
hel d afterwards in th e uncompromising form Jn 
which Machtavelli presented them, yet it has well 
been p ointed out tha t they lay at the root of some 
of the most famous speculations of the eighieeinfi ~^ 
centur y. 

3 
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was compatible with the widely prevailing view that 1 

man had 3egerifei' ^t«!i3 111 the cuuisa uf the lan t f / ^ 

Mteen. hundred years. ^'rom tne exaltation of ^Mn 

'f^r^"^ nnri V'^w'" ^"'-iqnj^y ^n a position of 1 rj /t-^^i^ 

unattainable superiority, e specially in the field I 

of knowledge, the degeneration ol' humanity *as~ 

an easy and natural inference. If the Greeks in 

philosophy and science were authoritative guides^/ 

if in art and literature they were unapproachable, 

if the Roman republic, as Machiavelii thought, was ^ 

an ideal state, it would seem that the powers of*''^ 

Nature had declined, and she could no longer y 

produce the same quality of brain. ^ l^ng a.; fhi^^. 

p aralysing theory prevailed, it is manifest that the ^f 

idea o f Progress could not appear. ^y 

But in the course of the sixteenth century men 
began here and there, somewhat timidly and tenta- 
tively, to rebel against the ^yranny ot antiquityi] or 
rather to prepare the way for the open rebellion 
which was to break out in the seventeenth. 
Breaches were made in the proud citadel of ancient 
learning. Copernicus undermined the authority of 
Ptolemy and his predecessors ; the anatomical 
researches of Vesalius injured the prestige of 
Galen ; and Aristotle was attacked on many sides 
by men like Telesio, Cardan, Ramus, and Bruno. 
In particular branches of science an innovation 
was beginning which heralded a radical revolution 
in the study of natural phenomena, though the 
. general significance of the prospect which these 
researches opened was but vaguely understood at 
the time. The thinkers and men of science were 
living in an intellectual twilight It was the 
twilight of dawn. At one extremity we have 

D 
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mysticism which culminated in the speculations of 
I Bruno and Qampanella ; at the other we have the 
scepticism of Montaigne, Charron, and Sanchez. 
The bewildered condition of knowledp[e is indic ted 
by the fact that wh ili^ R'HP" ^"^ Campanella 
accepted the Coper mcan astronomy. Jt was rfc. 
fected by one wh o In many nthsr rpqpfrt-'; may 
claim to b e reckoned as a modem — I mean Franc^ „ 
Bacon. 

But the growing tendency to challenge the 
authority of the ancients does not sever this period 
from the spirit which informed the Renaissance. 
For it is subordinate or incidental to a more general 
t and important interest. To rehabilitate the natural 
l/\ man, to claim that he should be the pilot of his own 
course, to assert his freedom in the fields of art 
and literature had been the work of the early 
Renaissance. It was "the problem of the later 
Renaissance to complete this emancipation in the 
sphere of philosophical thought. The bold meta- 
physics of Bninq. for which he atoned by a fiery 
death, offered the . solution which was most un- 
orthodox and complete. His deifi cation of natms 
and of man as part of nature in volved the liberation 
nf__hMtvi^pity fmrp f i^fprna] authority. But Other 
speculative minds of the age, though less audacious, 
were equally inspired by the idea of freely inter- 
rogating nature, and were all engaged in accom- 
plishing the pn^ramme of the Renaissance — the 
vindication of this world as possessing a value for 
man independent of its relations to any super- 
mundane sphere. The raptures of Giordano 
Bruno and the sobrieties of Francis Bacon are here 
on common ground. The whole movement was a 
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necessary prelude to a new 3LgG of which science 
was to be the mistress. 

It is to be noted that there was a general feeling 
of complacency as to the condition of learning and 
intellectual pursuits. This optimism is expressed -. 
by Rabelais. Gargantua, in a letter to Fantagruel, 
studying at Paris, enlarges to his son on the vast 
improvements in learning and education which had 
recently, he says, been brought about "All the 
world is full of savants, learned teachers, lat^e 
libraries ; and I am of opinion that neither in the 
time of Plato nor of Cicero nor of Papinian were 
there such facilities for study as one sees now." It 
is indeed the study of the ancient languages and 
literatures that Gargantua considers in a liberal 
education, but the satisfaction at the present difiu- 
sion of learning, with the suggestion that here at 
least contemporaries have an advantage over the 
ancients, is the significant point This satisfaction 
shines through the observation of Ramus that " in 
one century we have seen a greater progress i n 
men and w orks ol' learning th an our ancestors^S? 
seen in tne whole course of tn^ previous fourt 



centuries. * 

In tins last stage of the Renaissance, which 
includes the first quarter of the seventeenth 

I Guillaaine Postel obierved in his Z>< magiifratiitii AlkeHienHum lii*r 
[154I) that the ages ate always piogiesdng (stettia semper finfiiire), and 
ereiy day add[tions a.n made to biiinaD knowledge, and that this process 
would ODly cea)e if Providence by war, or plague, or some catutrophe were 
to destroy all the accnniulaled stores of knowledge which have been trans- 
mitted from antiquity in books {Praif., B veiso). What a known of the life 
(rfthis almost forgotten scholar has been collected by G. Weill {Dt GiUielmi 
PosltlH vita tt indoU, 1893). He visited the East, brought back oriental 
MSS., and was more than once imprisoned on charges of heresy. He 
dreamed of converting the Mohammedans, and of uniting the whole world 
under the empire of France. 
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century, soil w gg hf-Jng pr epared in w hich the idea 
of Progress coul d g«^rminatf-, anH p iir history oi Its 
ori gin definitely begi ns with fhe-jvork of two men 
who beiong to th is 
known exce pt-^ 



age, (Jodip', who is ha r3^ 
lecial students of political 



science, and j 
Both had a i 



i jl^ special . 
a coijl who is known to all the world. 
"€ general grasp of the significance^ 



of their own time than any of their contemporaries, 
a nd though neither of them discovered a Jtlie oiy ^ 
o^ Progress, they bot h made contribution^ tq 
thought which directly contributed to its subsequeiit 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER I 

SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY : 
BODIN AND LE ROY 

r ^ . 

It is a long descent from the genius of Machiavelli 
to the French-historian, Jean Bodin, who published 
his introduction to historical studies' about forty 
years after Machiavelli's death. His views and his 
method differ widely from those of that great 
pioneer, whom he attacks. His readers were not 
arrested by startling novelties or immoral doctrine; 
he is safe, and dull. 

But Bodin had a much wider range of thought 
than Machiavelli, whose mind was entirely con- 
centrated on the theory of politics; and his 
importance for us lies not in the political specula- 
tions by which he sought to prove that monarchy 
is the best form of government,* but in his attempt 
to substitute anewjIieQc^^^fjjniversalJiistor^ 
that which prevailed in the Middle Ages. He 
[rejected the popular conception of a golden age 
\and a subsequent degeneration of mankind ; and 
he refuted the view, generally current among 
medieval theologians, and based on the prophecies 



' AUtkadus adfiidlfm hUloriarumcogaititHtm, 1566. 
* Lit six livret dt la Rtpahliqut, 1576. 
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of Daniel, which divided the course of history 
into four periods corresponding to the Babylonian^ 
Persian. Macedonian, and Roman monarchies, the 
las t of which was to endure till the day of Tudge- 
ment. Bodin suggests a division mto three great 
periods : the first, of about two thousand years, in 
which the South-Eastem peoples were predominant ;" 
the second, of the same duration, in which those 
whom he calls the Mid^Ue (Mediterranean) peoples- 
came to the front ; the third, in which the Northern 
nations who overthrew Rome became the leaders 
in civilisation . Each period is stamped by the 
psychological character of the thre^ racial groups. ; 
The note of thp first is religiolC of the seconds 
practical sagac^, of the third warfare and inventive 
skill. This division actually anticipates the syn- 
thesis of Hegei.' But the- interesting poin t is that 
it is ba sed on anthro pological considerations, in 
which ch maie and geogra phy are taken into 
account ; 'a rid, uofwrthstandin g the crudene ss of the 
whole exposition and the intrusion of astrological 
arguments, it is a new step in th e study of universal_ 
his tory. y 

I have said that Bodin rejected the theory of the 
degeneration of man, along with the traditionof a 
previous age of virtue and felicity. The reason 
which he alleged against it is important The 
powers of nature have always been uniform. It is 
illegitimate to suppose that she could at one time f 
produce the men and conditions postulated by the 
theory of the golden age, and not produce them 
at another. In other words, Bodin asserts the 

' HcgtVi division it (i) the OrienUl, (a) a, the Greek, *. the RooMUi, 
and (3) the Gennanic wotldi. 
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principle of the permanent and iinriiminishingr 
capacities of nature , and, as we shall see in the 
sequel, this principle was significant. It is not to 
be confounded with the doctrine of the immutability 
of human things assumed by Machiavelli. The 
human scene has vastly changed since the primitive 
age of man ; " if that so-called golden age could be 
revo ked :^nd compared with our own, W5 ShOUliT 

ly depends on ^ | 

i nging ; every | 

3ay^ new laws, new custolns, A&K Ins titutions, both" 
secular and religious, come into being, and new 
errors.' _ ~" 

But in this changing scene we can observe a 
certain regularity, a law of oscillation. Rise is 
followed by fall, and fall by rise ; it is a mistake to I 
think that the human race is always deteriorating.* | 
If that were so, we should long ago have reached 
the lowest stage of vice and iniquity. On the 
contrary, there has been, through the series of 
oscillations, a gradual ascent . In the ages which 
have been foolishly designated as gold and silver 
' men lived like the wild beasts ; and from that state 
they have slowly reached the humanity of manners 
and the social order which prevail to-day.' 

Thus Bo din recognises a general pro gress in <^ 
jhf pasr TEat is nothing new ; it was^he view, 
for instance, of the Epicureans. But much had 
passed in the world since the philosophy of 

I MethMbu, oip. VII. p. 353. 

• li. cap. I. p. la. 

• Ih. op. VII. p. 361 : "cnm ■etenu qnulam l^e nftturae convenio reniiti 
omnium Tclnt in orbem redire vidoitui, at aeque vitis viitntibns, ignoratio 
(dentiae, tuipe bon«Mo conieqaent i!t,'«tque tenebrae lad, bllunt qoi g«D<M 
hmiinum Kmpet detenus seipso er&dere patanl." 

• a. p. 356. 
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Epicurus was alive, and Bodia had to consider 
twelve hundred years of new vicissitudes. Could 
the Epicurean theory be brought up to date ? 



Bodin deals with^jfae-qu^stion almost entirely in 
respectto human'kno^edge) In definitely deny- 
ing the degeneration of man, Bodin was only 
expressing what many thinkers of the sixteenth 
century had been coming to feel, though timidly 
and obscurely. The philosophers and men of 
science, who criticised the ancients in special 
departments, did not formulate any general view 
on the privileged position of antiquity. Bodin was 
the first to do so. 

Knowledge, letters, and arts have their vicissi- 
t udes, he say.^ ; thpy rig ^. increase, and flourish. 
L^t apd then lang-uJsh and die. After the decay of 

^() f^ Rnmf! there was a long fallow period ; but this was 

fol lowed by a splendid revival of kn o wledge and an^ 
intellectual productivity which no other ag^ has 
exceeded. The scientific discoveries. of the an cie nts 
deserve Tugh praise ; but the modern s have not 
, only thrown new light on phenomena which thev 
Bad incompl etely explained , they have madenew _ 
discoveries oi e qual or indeed greater imp ortance. 
lak e, lor instance, the mariner's compass whi ch has. 
mad e possible the circumnavigation oi the earth _ 
and a universal commerce, whereby the world ha s, 
^en chan ged, as it were, into a single state.' Take 

' Cardan had already ngnaliaed the compass, printing, and gunpowder as 
three modem invenijons. Id which "the whc]e of antiquity has nothing equal 
to show." He adds, " I pass over the other uiventiona of this age which, 
though wonderful, fonn rather a development of ancient arts than surpass the 
intellects of our ancestors." Di subliliiatet lib. 3 ad init. (Oftra, iii. p. 609). 
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the advances we have made in geogr aphy and 
astronor ny ; th<- m v^nnnri nt gunpowdeT ; tEe 
development of the woollen and other industnes. 

The invention of printing alnn^ ran hf cPt r^g^ ajnst 

anything that the ancients achieved.' ^^ 

An inlerence from all this, obviousto a modern 
reader, would be that in the future there will be 
similar oscillations, and new inventions and dis- 
coveries as remarkable as any that have been 
made in the past. But Bodin does not draw this 
inference. He confines himself to the past and 1 1 
present., -^d has no word to say about the vicissi- t l 
tudes of the future. But he is not haunted by any_J I 
vision of the end of the world, or the coming 
of Antichrist ; three centuries of humanism lay 
between him and Roger Bacon. 



And yet the influence of medievalism, which it 
had been the work of those three centuries to 
overcome, was still pervasively there. Still more 
the authority of the Greeks and Romans, which 
had been set up by the revival of learning, was, 
without their realising it, heavy even upon thinkers 
like Bodin, who did not scruple freely to criticise 
ancient authors. And so, in his thou p 'htful attempt 
to find a, clgw to universal history, he was hampered 
by theological and cosmic theories, the legacy of ' 
the past It is significant of the trend of his mind' 
that when he is ■ discussing the periodic decline of 
science and letters, he suggests that it may be due 

> Mtlh»Aa, cap. VII., pp. 359-61. Bodin alw poioU out Ihat there wu 
■n improvement, in some respects, in mapners mod morals since tbe early 
Roman Empire ; Tor instance, in the aboUtioD of gladiatorial speclaclet 
(P- 359)- 
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to the direct action of God, punishing those who 
misapplied useful sciences to the destruction of men. 
But his speculations were particularly com- 
promised by his belief in astrology, which, not- 
withstanding the efforts of humanists like Petrarch, 
Aeneas Sylvius, and Pico to discredit it, retained its 
hold over the minds of many eminent, otherwise 
emancipated, thinkers throughout the period of the 
Renaissance. Here Bodin is in the company of 
Machiavelli and Lord Bacon. But not content 
with the doctrine of astral influence on human 
fvifnt-';, hf tniigbt another k ey to historical changes 
in yhe influence of numb^^ reviving the ideas of 
Pythagoras and Plato, but working them out in a 
way of his own. He enumerates the durations of 
the lives of many famous men, to show that they 
can be expressed by powers of 7 and 9, or the 
product of these numbers. Other numbers which 
have special virtues are the powers of iz, the 
perfect number ' 496, and various others. He gives 
many examples to prove that these mystic numbers 
determine the durations of empires and underlie 
historical chronology. For instance, the duration 
of the oriental monarchies from Ninus to the 
Conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great was 
1728 {= 12') years. He gives the Roman republic 
from the foundation of Rome to the battle of 
Actium 729 { = 9') years. 

4 
From a believer in such a theory, which 
illustrates the limitations of men's outlook on the ' 
world in the Renaissance period, we could perhaps 

1 I.t. a DumbcT eqiud.to the inin of ill iti &ctois. 
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hardly expect a vision of Progress. The best that 
can be said for it is that, both here and in his 
astrolc^ical creed, Bodin is crudely attempting to 
bring human history into close connection with the 
rest of the universe, and to establish the view that 
the whole world is built on a divine plan_b y which 
all the parts are intimately interrelated. He is 
careful, however, to avoid fatalism. He asserts, as 
we have seen, that history^ depends largely on the 
yill of men. And he cpmes nearer to the idea of^ 
Progress than any one before him; he is on the I 
threshold. " ~ 

For if we eliminate his astrological and 
Pythagorean speculations, and various theolc^ical 
parentheses which do not disturb his argument, his 
work announces a new view of history which is 
optimistic regarding man's career on earth, without 
any reference to his destinies in a future life. And 
in this optimistic view there are three particular 
points to note, which were essential to the sub- 
sequent growth of the idea of Prepress. In the 
first place, the decisive re jection of the theory of ^ 

degeneration^ which had been a pei^petual obstacle 
to the apprehension of that idea. Secondly, the 
unreserved claim that l ys own age was fully equa l, /_ 

and in some respects superior^ to the ageof classical 
antiquity , in respect of science and ttie arts. Fie 
leaves the ancients reverently on their pedestal, but 
he erects another pedestal for the moderns, and it 
is rather higher. We shall see the import of this 
when we come to consider the intellectual move- 
ment in which the idea of Progress was afterwards 
to emei^e. . In the third place, he had a conception ^ 

of the common interest of all the_ peoples of the 
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I earth, a conception which corresponded to the ol d 
ecumenir ai ir\fa nf fl^g Cree ks an d Romans. ^ but had 
now a new significance through the discoveries of 
,. modern navigators. He speaks repeatedly of the 
world as a universal state, and suggests that the 

i \ various races, by their peculiar aptitudes and 

I qualities, contribute to the common good of the 
^V! whole. This ^dea of the " solidarit y " of p eoples 

/jwas to be an important eTeriWflT In the growth ot 

\Uhe doctrine of Progress. 

■ These ideas were in the air. Another French- 
man, the classical scholar, Louis Le Roy, translator 
of Plato and Aristotle, put forward ' similar views 
in a work of less celebrity. On the Vicissitude or 
Variety of the Things in the Universe} It contains 
a survey of great periods in which particular 
peoples attained an exceptional state of dominion 
and prosperity, and tt anticipates later histories of 
civilisation by dwelling but slightly on political events 
and bringing into prominence human achievements 
in science, philosophy, and the arts. Beginning 
with the advance of man from primitive rudeness to 
ordered society — a sketch based on the conjectures 
of Plato in the Protagoras — Le Roy reviews the 
history, and estimates the merits, of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians and Persians, the Greeks, Romans and 
Saracens, and finally of the modern age. The 
facts, he thinks, establish the proposition that the 
art of warfare, eloquence, philosophy, mathematics, 
and the fine arts, generally flourish and decline 
leather. 

' See above, p. 23, 

* De la vicissiludt ffu variitl des chetts en runivers, 1577, 2nd ed. 
(which I have used), 15E4. 
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But they do decline. Hu^nan things are not 
perpetual ; all pass through the same cycle — 
beginning, prepress, perfection, corruption, end. 
This, however, does not explain the succession of~*^ 
empires in the world, the changes of the scene of 
prosperity from one people or set of peoples to 
another. J-|e__RQ}ufinds_the cause_in_ providential 
design. God, he believes, cares for all parts of 
the universe and has distributed excellence in arms 
and letters now to Asi'a, now to Europe, again to ' 
Africa, letting virtue and vice, knowledge and 
ignorance travel from country to country, that all 
in their turn may share in good and bad fortune, 
and none become too proud through prolonged 
prosperity. 

But what of the modern ^^;e in Western Europe ? j 
It ii fully tihn f^'nj ^^ assevers, of the most ' 
illustrious ag res of fhp pait and in ^n^ ^ respects It 
is superior. Almost all the liberal and mechanical 
arts ol antiquity, which had bee " I'^'^t fnr ahnm' 
taoo years, h ave been restored, and there have 
been new mventions. especially printing, and thp 
jnariner's compass, and " I would give the third . 

place to fninm^ry htit th^t it SPem^ i[^Y>■n^g,^ t^fV^p- 

for the ruin than for the utjlJty of the human race." 
In our Irnnwlpdj yg nf astronomy and cosmog rapn y 
we surpass the ancients. " We can affirm that th^ 
whole wo rld is now known, and all the races o f 
m en-; t h^ y ran interchange all their commodities 
and mutually supply theJr needs, as in|^j:|hitantg nf 
^he same city o r ynrld- ^tate." And hence thp-re . 
has hpf- n a nntahle inr-t-<=>acp of wqalrh^ 
■ — Vice and suHering, indeed, are as grave as ever, 
and we are afflicted by the trouble of heresies ; but 
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this does not prove a general deterioration of 
morals. If that inveterate complaint, the refrain 
chanted by old men in every age, were true, the 
.world would already have reached the extreme limit 
of wickedness, and integrity would have disappeared 
utterly. Seneca long ago made the right criticism. 
Hoc maiores nostri questi sunt, hoc nos qiterimur, 
hoc posteri nostri quereniw, eversos esse mores. . , . 
At ista slant loco eodem. Perhaps Le Roy was 
thinking particularly of that curious book the 
Apology for Herodotus, in which the eminent 
Greek scholar, Henri Estienne, exposed with 
Calvinistic prejudice the iniquities of modern times 
and the corruption of the Roman Church.^ 

But if we are to judge by past experience, does 
it not follow that this modern age must go the same 
way as the great ages of the past which it rivals 
or even surpasses ? Our civilisation, too, having 
reached perfection, will inevitably decline and pass 
away : is not this the clear lesson of history? Le 
Roy does not shirk the issue ; it is the point to 
which his whole exposition has led and he puts it 
vividly. 

" If the memory of the past is the instruction of 
the present and the premonition of the future, it 
is to be JEeared that having reached so great excel- 
lence, power, wisdom, studies, books, industries will 
decline, as has happened in the past, and disappear 
— confusion succeeding to the order and perfec- 
tion of to-day, rudeness to civilisation, ignorance 
to knowledge. I already foresee in imagination 

1 L' ItUrvAulien au Inaii de la cenformiit dti mtrvtilUt otKitimts aote 
let moda-nts, eu Iraili pr/paratif A PAfelagU pour H/radaU, e<l. RisteUiuber, 
2 vols., 1879. The book wu published io Ij66. 
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nations, strange in form, complexion, and costume, 
overwhelming Europe — like the Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, Lombards, Saracens of old — destroying 
our cities and palaces, burning our libraries, 
devastating all that is beautiful. I foresee in all 
countries wars, domestic and foreign, factions and 
heresies which will profane all things human and 
divine ; famines, plagues, and floods ; the universe 
approaching an end, world-wide confusion, and the 
return of things to their original chaos." ' 

But having conducted us to this pessimistic 
conclusion Le Roy finds it repugnant, and is 
unwilling to acquiesce in ic Like an embarrassed 
dramatist he escapes from the knot which he has 
tied by introducing the deus ex mackina. 

" However much these things proceed according 
to the fatal law of the world, and have their 
natural causes, yet events depend principally on *j^ jSfiHj 
Pivine Providence wh ich js , ^np^rinr tn natiirf> and ^ 

alone knows the predetermined times of events." 
That is to say, it depends, after all, on Providence! 
whether the argument from past experience is val id, j 
.Who knows whether the modern age may not 
prove the exception to the law which has hitherto 
prevailed ? Let us act as if it would. 

This is the practical moral that Le Roy enforces 
in the last book of his dissertation. We must not 
allow ourselves to be paralysed or dismayed by the 
destinies of past civilisations, but must work hard 
to transmit to posterity all that has been achieved, 
and augment the discoveries of the past by new 

1 It is chuacteristic of the mge that 'm the lut sentence the snthoT goea 
bejond the issue and contemplates the possibility which itill haunted men's 
minds that the cod of the world might not be far off. 
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researches. For knowledge is inexhaustible- " Let 
us not be,SQ simple as to believe that the ancients 
have knowa-^and «aid everything and left nothing 
to their successors. Or that nature gave them all 
her favours in order to remain sterile ever after." 
Here Le Roy lays down Bodin's principle which was 
to be asserted more urgently in the following century 
— the permanence of natural forces. l ;Jature Js the , 
game now as always, and can produce as great 
intellects as ever. The elements have the same 
power, the constellations keep their old order, men 
are made of the same material. There is nothing 
^ to hinder the birth in this age of men equal in 
drains to Plato, Aristotle, or Hippocrates. 

Philosophically, Le Roy's conclusion is lame 
enough. We are asked to set aside the data of 
experience and act on an off-chance. But the 
determination of the optimist to escape from the 
logic of his own argument is significant. He has 
no conception of an increasing purpose or under- 
lying unity in the history of man, but he thinks 
that Providence — the old Providence of St. 
\^ -.^ugustine, who arranged the events of Roman 
^^^ jz history with a view to the coming of Christ — may, 
/yA^ for some unknown reason, prolong indefinitely the 

' I modern age. He is obey ij ig-the-InstinclQf op.timism_ 

1 and confidence which was already beginning to 
--"* 1 create the appropriate atmosphere for the intel- 
I iectual revolution of the coming century. 

H is book was translated into English, but 
neither in France nor in England had it the same 
influence as the speculations of Bodin. But it 
insinuated, as the reader will have observed, the 
same three views which Bodin taught, and must 
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have helped to propagate them : that the world fj > 7 

has not degenerated; that the modern age is not^.! / T 
inferior to classical antiquity ; and that the races 5- 1 f 
of the earth form now a sort of "mundane ff 1 J 
republic." 
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CHAPTER II 

UTILITY THE END OF KNOWLEDGE : BACON 



Among the great precursors of a new order of 
thought Fran t;j s pacnn occupies a unique position. 
He drew up a definite programme for a " great 

1 Renovation " oX knowledge ; he is more clearly 
conscious than his contemporaries of the necessity 
of breaking with the past and making a completely 
new start ; and his whole method of thought seems 
intellectually nearer to us than the speculations of a 
Bruno or a Campanella. Hence it is easy to under- 
stand that he is often regarded, especially in his 
own country, as more than a precursor, as' the first 
philosopher of the modern age, definitely within its 
precincts. 

It is not indeed a matter of fundamental im- 
portance how we classify these men who stood on 
the border of two worlds, but it must be recognised 
that if in many respects Bacon is in advance of 
contemporaries who cannot be dissociated from the 
Renaissance, in other respects, such as belief in 
astrology and dreams, he stands on the same ground, 
and in one essential point — which might almost be 
taken as the test of mental progress at this period — 
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Bruno and Campanella have outstripped him. For 
bim Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo worked in vain ; 
he obstinately adhered to the old geocentric system. 

It must also be remembered that the principle 
which he laid down in his ambitious programme for 
the reform of science — that experiment is the key 
for discovering the secrets of nature — was not a new 
revelation. We need not dwell on the fact that he 
had been anticipated by Rc^r Bacon ; for the ideas 
of that wonderful thinker had fallen dead in an age 
which was not ripe for them. But the direct In- 
terrogation of nature was already recognised both in 
practice and in theory in the sixteenth century. 
What Bacon did was to insist upon the principle 
more strongly and explicitly, and to formulate it 
more precisely. He clarified and explained the pro- 
gressive ideas which inspired the scientific thought 
of the last period of the European Renaissance, 
from which he cannot, I think, be dissociated. 

But in clearing up and defining these prc^ressive 
ideas, he made a contribution to the development 
of human thought which had far-reaching importance 
and has a special significance for our present subject 
In the hopes of a steady increase of knowledge, 
based on the application of new methods, he had 
been anticipated by Roger Bacon, and further back 
by Seneca. But with Francis Bacon this idea of 
the augmentation of knowledge has an entirely new 
value. For Seneca the exploration of nature was a ^ 
means of escaping fi-om the sordid miseries of life. 
For the friar of Oxford the principal use of in- 
creasing knowledge was to prepare for the coming 
of Antichrist Francis Bacon sounded the modern > 



01 Antichrist francis Bacon sounaed tne modern / 
note ;[(or him the end of knowledge is utilityTl .^r^ 
1^=^^ " " -^kC.o^Ic 
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IThe principle that the proper aim of knowledge 
is the amelioration of human life, to increase men's 
happiness and mitigate their sufferings — commodis 
humanis mservire — was the guiding star of Bacon in 
all his intellectual labour. He declared the advance- 
ment of "the happiness of mankind" to be the 
direct purpose of the works he had written or 
designed. He considered that all his predecessors 
had gone wrong because they did not apprehend 
that the finis seietttiarum, the real and legitimate 
goal of the sciences, is " the endowment of human life 
with new inventions and riches " ; and he made this 
the test for defining the comparative values of the 
various branches of knowledge. 

The true object, therefore, of the investigation 
O^ jQf nature is not, as the Greek philosophers held, 
f speculative satisfaction, but to establish the reign, gf 
[.man over nature; and this Bacon judged to be 
attainable, provided new methods of attacking the 
problems were introduced. Whatever may be 
thought of his daring act in bringing natural science 
down from the clouds and assigning to her the 
function of ministering to the material convenience 
and comfort of man, we may criticise Bacon few: his 
doctrine that every branch of science should be 
pursued with a single eye towards practical use. 
Mathematics, he thought, should conduct herself 
as a humble, if necessary, handmaid, without any 
aspirations of her own. But it is not thus that the 
great progress in man's command over nature since 
Bacon's age has been effected. Many of the most 
valuable and surprising things which science has 
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succeeded in doing for civilisation would never have 
been petformed if each branch of knowledge were 
not guided by its own independent ideal of specula- 
tive completeness.' But this does not invalidate 
Bacon's pragmatic principle, or diminish the import- 
ance of the fact that in Jaying down the utilitarian 
view of knowledge he contributed to the creation of 
a new mental atmosphere in which the theory of 
Progress was afterwards to develop. 



Bacon's re sjject for the ancients and his familiarity 
with their writings are apparent on almost every 
page he wrote. Yet it was one of his principai_ 
endeavours to shake off the yoke of the ir flnthority, 
which he recognised to be _aJatal__QbfitarIf to the 
advancement of science. " Truth is not to be 
^ugfht in the yood fnrtuhe oT^V tJjriJLular Con"^ 

j uncture ^f tip^" ; ''*° '.«-fr.;n«^f.f^[- jjpppnHg f^n 

experience, and h ow limited was theirs. In their 
age "th ** j^pf^wlfHg" ^^"'^^^ "<' *-'Tnp an^j m r Rfe WUrl(l _ 
wag rnnfinf-fl anH mpajyrf ; they had nOt a thousand 

years of history worthy of that name, but mere fables 
a nd ancient tradi tions; they wer e not acquainted.^ 
with but a small portion ot the regions and countries 
Qf the world." In all their system s and scientific ' 
s peculation " there is hardly onesin^le experiment 
that has a tRndency^ to as sist mankind." Their, 
theories were founded on opinion, and therefore 
science has remained stationary for the last two 
thousand years ; whereas mechanical arts, which are 
founded on nature and experience, grow and increase. 

■ Thu wu lo be welt explained b; FonCenelle, Preface tur I'utilitj del 
m»th^>t>qnei. Id (Etivru (ed. 1729], ni. I iff. 
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In this connection, Bacon points out that the 
word "antiquity" is misleading, and makes a 
remark which will frequently recur in writers of the 
Jgllowing generations. Anii^uitas seculi iuventtts 
' I muHdi ; what we call antiquity and are accustomed 
to revere as such was the youth of the world. But it 
is the old age and increasing years of the world — 
the time in which we are now living — that deserves 
in tru th to be called antiquity. We are really the 
ancients, the Greeks and Romans were younger 
than we, in respect to the age of the world. And 
as we look to an old man for greater knowledge of 
the world than from a young man, so we have good 
reason to expect far greater things from our own 
age than from antiquity, because in the meantime 
the stock of knowledge has been increased by an 
endless number of observations and experiments. 
Time is the great discoverer, , .and, tnj th is t he 
; daughter of time, not of authority. 

Take the three inventions which were unknown__ 
to the ancients — printing, gunpowder, and the com- 
pass. These " have changed the appearance and 
state of.the whole world; first in literature, then" 
in warfare, , and lastly in navigation ; and innumer- 
able changes have been thence derived, so that no 
empire, sect, or star appears to have exercised a 
greater power or inflVence on human affairs than 
tiiese mechanical discoveries."' It was perhaps the 
results of navigation ancTthe exploration of unknown 
lands that impressed Bacon more than all, as they 
had impressed Bodin. Let me quote one passage. 

' Nvti. Org, 129. We have seen thai these three inventions bad alieady 
been classed togelhei as outstuiding by Cardan and Le Rof. They also 
appear in Cainpanella. Bodin, as we saw, included ihem in a longer lisL 
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" It may truly be affirmed to the honour of these 
times, and in a virtuous emulation with antiquity, 
that this great building of the world had never 
through -lights made in it till the age of us and our 
fathers. For although they [the ancients] had 
knowledge of the antipodes . . . yet that mought be 
by demonstration, and not in fact ; and if by travel, 
it requireth the voyage but of half the earth. But 
to circle the earth, as the heavenly bodies do, was 
not done nor enterpnsed till these later times : and 
therefore these times may justly bear in their word 
. . . plus ultra in precedence of the ancient non 
ultra. . . . And this proficience in navigation and 
discoveries may plant also an expectation of the 
further proficience and augmentation of all sciences, 
because it may seem that they are ordained by God 
to be coevals, that is, to meet in one age. For so 
the prophet Daniel, speaking of the latter times 
foretelleth, Plurimi pertransibunt, et multiplex erit 
scientia : as if the openness and through-passage 
of the world and the increase of knowledge were 
appointed to be in the same ages ; as we see it is 
already performed in great part : the learning of 
these later times not much giving place to the 
former two periods or returns of learning, the one 
of the Grecians, the other of the Romans." 

In all this we have a definite recognition of the 
fact that knowledge progresses. Bacon did not 
come into close quarters with the history of civilisa- 
tion, but he has thrown out some observations which 
amount to a rough synthesis. Like Bodin, he~T 
divided history into three periods — (i) the antiquities I 
of the world ; {2) the middle part of time which I 
comprised two sections, the Greek and the Roman ; I 
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(3) " modem history," which included what we 
now call the Middle Ages. In this sequence three 
particular epochs stand out as fertile in science and 
favourable to progress — the Greek, the Roman, and 
our own — "and scarcely two centuries can with 
justice be assigned to each." The other periods of 
time are deserts, so far as philosophy and science 
are concerned. Rome and Greece are "two 
exemplar States of the world for arms, learning, 
moral virtue, policy, and laws." But even in those 
two great epochs little progress was made in natural 
philosophy. For in Greece moral and political 
speculation absorbed men's minds ; in Rome, 
meditation and labour were wasted on moral 
philosophy, and the greatest intellects were devoted 
to civil affairs. Afterwards, in the third period, the 
study of theology was the chief occupation of the 
Western European nations. It was actually in 
the earliest period that the most useful discoveries 
for the comfort of human life were made, " so that, 
to say the truth, when contemplation and doctrinal 
science began, the discovery of useful works 
ceased." 

So much for the past history of mankind, during 
which many things conspired to make progress in 
the subjugation of nature slow, fitful, and fortuitous, 
''what of the future? Bacon's answer is: if the 
errors, of the past are understood and avoided there 
is every hope oT steady progress in the modern age. 

But it might be asked. Is there not something in ' 
the constitutron of things which determines epochs 
of stagnation and vigour, some force against which 
man's understanding and will are impotent? Is it 
not true that in the revolutions of ages there are 
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floods and ebbs of the sciences, which flourish now 
and then decline, and that when they have reached 
a certain point they can proceed no further ? This 
doctrine of Returns or ricorsi^ is denounced by 
Bacon as the greatest obstacle to the advancement 
of knowledge, creating, as it does, diffidence or 
despair. ^ He do«s not formally refute it, but he - 
marshals the reason^ for an optimistic view, and 
these reasons supply the disproof. The facts on , 
which the fatalistic doctrine of Returns is based 
can be explained without resorting to any mysterious 
law. Progress has not been steady or continuous 
on account of the prejudices and errors which 
hindered men from setting to work in the right , 
way. The difficulties in advancing did not arise 
from things which are not in our power ; they were 
due to the human understanding, which wasted time 
and labour on improper objects. " In proportion 
£ts the errors which have been committed impeded 
the past, so do they afford reason to hope for the 
future." 



But will the new period of advance, which Bacon' 
expected and strove to secure, be of indefinite 
duration? He does not consider the question. 
His view that he lived in the old age of the world*^ 
implies that he did not anticipate a vast tract of I 
time before the end of mankind's career on earth*— f 
And an orthodox Christian of that time could hardl)^j^ 
be expected to predict. The impression we get is i 
that, in his sanguine enthusiasm, he imagined that 
a "prudent interrogation" of nature could extort 
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all her secrets in a few generations. As a reformer 
he was so engaged in the immediate, prospect of 
results that his imagination did not turn to the 
possibilities of a remoter future, though these would 
lexically follow from his recognition of " the 
inseparable propriety of time which is ever more 
and more to disclose truth." He hopes everything 
(irom his own age in which learning has made her 

"-third visitation to the world, a period which he is 
Ipersuaded will far surpass that of Grecian and 

~ JRoman learning. If he could have revisited 
^England in 1700 and surveyed what science had 
performed since his death his hopes might have 
been more than satisfied. 

But, animated though he was with the pro- 
gressive spirit, as Leonardo da Vinci had been before 
him, all that he says of the prospects of an increase 

. of knowledge fails to amount to the theory of 
Progress. He prepares the way, he leads up to it ; 

■^SiTt his conception of his own time as the old age of 
humanity exclu des the conception of an indefinite 
advance m the fu ture, which is essential i f the theory^ 
is to have signific ance and valu e. And in r^ard 
To progress in the past, though he is clearer and 
more emphatic than Bodin, he hardly adds anything 
to what Bodin had observed. JThe novelty of his 
view lies not in his recognitiort'^f the advance of 
knowledge and its power to advance still further, but 
in the purpose, which he assigned to it The end 
of the sciences is their usefulness to the human race. 
To increase knowledge is to extend the dominion of 
man over nature, and so to increase his comfort and 
happiness, so far as these depend on external circum- 
stances. \To Plato or Seneca, or to a Christian 
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dreaming of the City of God, this doctrine would 
seem materi?! and trivial ; and its announcement, 
was revolutionary : for it implied that happiness orT 
earth was an end to be pursued for its own saki 
and to be secured by co-operation for mankind at 
large. This idea is an axiom which any general 
doctrine of Progress must presuppose ; and it forms 
Bacon's great contribution to the group of ideas 
which rendered possible the subsequent rise of that 
doctrine. 

Finally, we must remember that by Bacon, as by 
most of his Elizabethan contemporaries, the doctrine 
of an active intervening Providence, the Providence 
of Augustine, was taken as a matter of course, and 
governed more or less their conceptions of the 
history of civilisation. But, I think, we may say 
that Bacon, while he formally acknowledged it, did 
not press it or emphasise it 



Bacon illustrated his view of the social im- 
portance of science in his sketch of an ideal state, 
the New Atlantis. He completed only a part of 
the work, and the fragment was published after his 
death.' It is evident that the predominating interest 
that moved his imagination was different from that 

' Id 1627. It was composed about 1633. It seems almost certain that 
he was acquaiDted with the ChristianspoUs of Johann Valentin Andieae 
(1586-1654), which had appeared in Latin in 1614, and contained a plan Cor 
a scientific college to reform the civilised world. Andreae, who was 
acquainted both with More and with Campanella, placed his ideal sodety 
In an island which he called Caphar Salania (the name of a rilbge in 
Palestine). Andreoe's work had also a direct influence oa the Nova Selyma 
of Samuel Golt (1648). See the Introduction of F. E. Held to his edition of 
ChristiaH^elis{\^\b). In Macaria, another ima^nary state of the seventeenth 
i:iia\ii.vf (A descriptieH of thtjammts Kingdvmt ef Macaria, 164I, by Hartlib), 
the parsnit of science is not a feature. 
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which guided Plato. While Plato aimed at securing 
a permanent solid order founded on immutable 
principles, the design of Bacon was to enable his 
imaginary community to achieve dominion over 
nature by pr<^ressive discoveries. The heads of 
Plato's city are metaphysicians, who regulate the 
welfare of the people by abstract doctrines estab- 
lished once for all ; while the most important feature 
in the New Atlantis is the college of scienti6c 
investigators, who are always discovering new truths 
which may alter the conditions of life. Here, 
though only in a restricted field, an idea of pro- 
gressive improvement, which is the note of the 
modern age, comes in to modify the idea of a 
fixed order which exclusively prevailed in ancient 
speculation. 

On the other hand, we must not ignore the fact 
that Bacon's ideal society is establjshed by the sam e 
kind of agency as the ideal societies of P lato and 

Aristotle. It has pot Hpyelnp^-d ; \t wat framfri hy 

the wisdom of an original legislator Solamona . In 
this it resembles the other imaginary commonwealths 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth -centuries. The 
organisation of More's Utopia is fixed initially once 
for all by the lawgiver Utopus. The origin of 
Campanella's Civitas Solis is not expressly stated, 
but there can be no doubt that he conceived its 
institutions as created by the fiat of a single law- 
giver. Harrington, in his Oceana, argues with 
Machiavelli that a commonwealth, to bv: well 
turned, must be the work of one man, like a book or 
a building. 

What measure of liberty Bacon would have 
granted to the people of his perfect state we cannot 
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say ; his work breaks off before he comes to describe 
their condition. But we receive the impression that 
the government he conceived was strictly paternal, 
though pernaps less rigorous than the theocratic 
despotism which Campanella, under Plato's influence, 
set up in the City of the Sun. But even Campanella 
has this in common with More — and we may be 
sure that Bacon's conception would have agreed 
here — that there are no hard-and-fast lines between 
the classes, and the welfare and happiness of all the 
inhabitants is impartially considered, in contrast 
with Plato's scheme in the Laws, where the artisans 
and manual labourers were an inferior caste existing 
less for their own sake than for the sake of the 
community as a whole.* 

It may finally be pointed out that these three 
imc^nary commonwealths stand t<^ether as a group, 
marked by a humaner temper than the ancient, and 
also by another common characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes them, on one hand, from the ideal states 
of Plato and, on the other, from modem sketches 
of desirable societies. Plato and Aristotle conceived 
their constructions within the geographical limits of 
Hellas, either in the past or in the present. More, 
Bacon, and Campanella placed theirs in distant seas, 
' and this remoteness in space helped to create a 
certain illusion of reality. The modem plan is to 
project the perfect society into a period of future 
time. The device of More and his successors was 
suggested by the maritime explorations of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; the later method 
was a result of the rise of the idea of Progress. 

> TbU however does not apply to the JitftMic, u U m> cammonly auerted. 
See the just criticisms of A. A. Tre*er, A Hiilaiy ^ Gntk EtoHomit Thaiglu 
(Chiogo, 1916), 49 tqq. 
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A word or two more may be said about the City 
of the Sun. Campanella was as earnest a believer in 
the interrogation of nature as Bacon, and the place 
which science and learning hold in his state (although 
research is not so prominent as in the New Atlantis), 
and the scientific training of all the citizens, are 
a capital feature. The prc^ess in inventions, to 
whicJi science may look forward, is suggested. The 
men of the City of the Sun " have already discovered 
the one art which the world seemed to lack — the art 
of flying ; and they expect soon to invent ocular 
instruments which will enable them to see the 
invisible stars and auricular instruments for hearing 
the harmony of the spheres." Campanella's view of 
the present conditions and prospects of knowledge 
is hardly less sanguine than that of Bacon, and 
characteristically he confirms his optimism by astro- 
logical data. "If you only knew what their 
astrologers say about the coming age. Our times, 
they assert, have jnpre_.history in a hundreiJ years 
than the wholg, world in four thousand. More 
books have been published in this century than 
in five thousand years before. They dwell on the 
wonderful inventions of printing, of artillery, and of 
the use of the magnet, — clear signs of the times 
— and also instruments for the assembling of the 
inhabitants of the world into one fold," and show 
that these discoveries were conditioned by stellar 
influences. 

But Campanella is not very sure or clear about 
the future. Astrology and theology cause him to 
hesitatot' Like Bacon, he dreams of a great Renova- 
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tion and sees that the conditions are propitious, but 
his faith is not secure. The astronomers of his 
imaginary state scrutinise the stars to discover 
whether the world will perish or not, and they 
believe in the oracular saying of Jesus that the end 
will come like a thief in the night. Therefore they 
expect a new age, and perhaps alsp the end of the 
world. 

The new age of knowledge was about to begin. ' 
Campanella, Bruno, and Bacon stand, as it were, on 
the brink of the dividing stream, tenduntque manus 
ripae ulterioris aatore. 
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CHAPTER III 

CARTBSIANISM 

If we are to draw any useful lines of demarcation 
in the continuous flu3t:of history we must neglect 
anticipations and announcemeiilsr and we need not 
scruple to say that, in the realm of knowledge and 
Ithought, modern history begins in the seventeenth 
4ceBtwV^ Ubiquitous rebellion against tradition, a 
new standard of clear and precise thought which 
affects even literary expression, a flow of mathe- 
matical and physical discoveries so rapid that ten 
years added more to the sum of knowledge than all 
that had been added since the days of Archimedes, 
the introduction of organised co-operation to 
increase knowledge by the institution of the Royal 
Society at London, the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, Observatories — realising Bacon's Atlantic 
dream — characterise the opening of a new era. 

For the ideas with which we are concerned, the 
seventeenth century centres round De sft^fl eg. whom 
an English admirer described as " the_..giaad-. 
secr etar y of ^ Naf t^f^, " ^ Though his brilliant 
mathematical discoveries were the sole permanent 
contribution he made to knowledge, though his 
metaphysical and physical systems are only of 

' Joseph GUnvill, Vanity tf Degmaiising, p. atl. 
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historical interest, his genius exercised a more ' 

extensive and transforming influence on the future 
development of thought than any other man of his 
century. ^ 

C artesianism affirmed the two positive axioms of ^ I 

the supremacy of rea son, and the invariability ofC pT^^'^l^ 
the laws of natur^ and~its instrument was a new. /' 1 

rigorous analytical method, which was applicable to 
history as well as to physical knowledge. The axioms 
had destructive corollaries. The immutability of the . 
processes of nature collided with the theory of an 
active Providence. The supr emac y of reason shook ' 
the thrones from which a uthority and_traditiQa had 
tyrannised over the brains of men. Cartesianism] 
was equivalent to a declaration of the Independen ce- j 
of Man. 

It was in the atmosphere of the Cartesian spirit 
that a theory of Progress was to take shape. 



Let us look back. We saw that all the remarks 
of philosophers prior to the seventeenth century, 
which have been claimed as enunciations of the 
idea of Progress, amount merely to recognitions 
of the obvious fact that in the course of the past ' 
history of men there have been advances and im- ; 
provements in knowledge and arts, or that we 
may look for some improvements in the future. , 
There is not one of them that adumbrates a 
theory that can be called a theory of Progress. We 
have seen several reasons why the idea could not .' 
emerge in the ancient or in the Middle Ages, Nor > 
could it have easily appeared in the period of the 
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Renaissance. Certain preliminary conditions were 
required, and these were not fulfilled till the 
seventeenth century. 

So long as men believed that the Greeks and 
Romans had attained, in the best days of their 
civilisation, to an intellectual plane which posterity 
could never hope to reach, so long as the authority 
of tficW thinkers was set up as unimp>eachable, 
a theory of degeneration held the field, which 
excluded a theory of Progress. It was the work o f 
Bacon and Descartes to liberate science a nd philo - 
sophy from th^ yoke of ttiat au thority ; and at the 
same time, as we shall see, the rebellion began to 
spread to other fields. 
y. j^ Another condition for the organisation of a 

,-v'^'^ yT theory of Prc^press was a frank recognition of the 

>j value of mundane life and the subservience of 
l uknowledge to human needs. The secular spirit of 
the Renaissance prepared the world for this new 
valuation, which was formulated by Bacon, and has 
developed into modern utilitarianism . 

There was yet a third preliminary condition. 
There can be no certainty That knowledge will 
continually progress until science has bgen placed 
on sure foundations. And s cience does n ot rest for 
us o n sure _ foundations unless -the i nvariability of 
t he laws o f jiature is__adrnitted. If we do not 
accept this hypothesis, if we^ consider it possible 
{hat t be uniformities o f the natu ral world may be 
changed from time to time, we hSv e no guarantee 



that science carTprogress .indefinitely. The philo- 
•' sophy of Descartes established this principle, 
which is the palladium of science ; and thus the 
third preliminary condition was fulfilled. 
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During the Renjiissance period the authority of 
the Greeks and Romans had been supreme in the 
realm of thought, and in the interest of further free 
development it was necessary that this authority tri A ^-oe-*.-*' 
should be weakened. Bacon and others had b ggun. 
the m ovement to break down this tyranny, but 
the i nfluence of Descartes was weightie r and more 
decisive, and his attitude was more uncompromising. 
He had none of Bacon's re ver ence for classical' 
literature ; he was proud of having*- forgotten the 
Greek which he had learned as a boy. The inspira-\ 
tion of his work was the idea of t^ reaking sharply Jk> ^t>-^ 
and completely with the past , an3 constructing y^^ f^t^ 
a system which borrows nothing from the dead./ 
He looked forward to an advancement of know- i 
ledge in theffuture) on the basis of his own method 
and his own discoveries,' and he conceived that | 
this intellectual advance would have far-reaching 
effects on the condition of mankind. The first 
title he had propos^ to give to his Discourse on 1 
Method was " The Project of a Universal Science I 
which can-elevate our Nature to its highest degree 
of Perfection." He regarded mja'al and materialjj^ 
improvement as depending on philosophy and 
science. 

The justification of an independent attitude | 
towards antiquity, on the ground that the world J 
is now older and more mature, was becoming a | 
current view. Descartes expressed it like Bacon, \ 
and it was taken up and repeated by many whom 

' Cp. for insunee his remtuks on medicine, at the «nd of the Ducetirs tit 
la M/lAtult. 
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Descartes influenced, ^ascaj) who till 1654 was a 
man of science and a convert to Cartesian ideas, put 
it in a striking way. The whole sequence of men 
(he says) during so many centuries should be con- 
sidered as a single man, continually existing and 
continually learning. At each stage of his life this 
f^Lx)C0- v^ miiversal man p rofited by the knowledge he had 
acquired in the preceding stages, and he is now in 
his old age. This is a fuller, and probably an 
independent, development of the comparison of 
the race to an individual which we found in 
Bacon. It occurs in a fragment which remained 
unpublished for more than a hundred years, and 
is often quoted as a recognition, not of a general 
progress of man, but of a progress in human 
knowledge. 

To those who reproached Descartes with dis- 
respect towards ancient thinkers he might have 
replied that, in repudiating their authority, he was 
really paying them the compliment of imitation and 
acting far more in their own spirit than those who 
slavishly followed them. Pascal saw this point 
"What can be more unjust," he wrote, "than to 
treat our ancients with greater consideration than 
they showed towards their own predecessors, and 
to have for them this incredible respect which they 
deserve from us only because they entertained no 
such regard for those who had the same advantage 
(of antiquity) over them ? " 

At the same time Pascal recognised that we are 

indebted to the ancients for our very superiority 

to them in the extent of our knowledge. " They 

. reached a certain point, and the slightest eflbrt 

enables us to mount higher; so that we find our- 
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selves on a loftier plane with less trouble and 
less glory." The attitude of Descartes was very 
different. Aspiring to begin ab integro and reform 
the foundations of knowledge, he ignored or made 
little of what had been achieved in the past. He 
attempted to cut the threads of continuity as with 
the shears of Atropos. This illusion ' hindered 
him from stating a doctrine of the progress of 
knowledge as otherwise he might have done. For 
any such doctrine must take account of the past as 
well as of the future. 

But a theory of progress was to grow out of his 
philosophy, though he did not construct it It was 
to be developed by men who were imbued with the 
Cartesian spirit 



The theolc^ical world in France was at first 
divided on the question whether the system of 
Descartes could be reconciled with orthodoxy or not 
The Jesuits said no, the Fathers of the Oratory 
said yes. The Jansenists of Port Royal were 
enthusiastic Cartesians. Yet it was probably the 
influence of the great spiritual force of Jansenism 
that did most to check the immediate spread of 
Cartesian ideas. It was preponderant in France 
for fifty years. The date of the Discourse of Method 
is 1637. The ^wfwj^mwj of Jansenius was published . 
in 1640, and in 1643 Arnauld's Frequent Com- 
munion made Jansenism a popular power. 

The Jansenist movement was in France in some 
measure what the Puritan movement was in England, 

' He may b« reprouhed himself with scholaiticism in his metaphTucal 
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and it caught hold of serious minds in much the 
same way. ' The Jesuits had undertaken the task of 
making Christianity easy, of finding a compromise 
between woridliness and religion, and they flooded 
the world with a casuistic literature designed for 
this purpose. Ex opinionutn varutate jugum 
Ckristi suavius deporteUur. The doctrine of Jan- 
;^:: genius was directe d against this c orruption of .faith 
"^ and morals. _ He maintained that there can be 
no compromise with the world ; that casuistry is 
incompatible with morality ; that man is naturally 
corrupt; and that in his'most virtuous ac(s some 
corruption is present. 

Now the significance of these two forces — the 
stern ideal of the Jansenists and the casuistry of 
the Jesuit teachers — is that they both attempted to 
meet, by opposed methods, the wave of libertine 
thought and conduct which is a noticeable feature 
in the history of French society from the reign of 
Henry IV, to that of Louis XV. This libertinism 
had its philosophy, a sort of philosophy of nature, 
of which the most brilliant exponents were Rabelais 
and Moli^re. The maxim, " Be true to nature," 
was evidently opposed sharply to the principles of 
the Christian religion, and it was associated with 
sceptical views which prevailed widely in France 
from the early years of the seventeenth century. 
The Jesuits sought to make terms by saying 
virtually: "Our religious principles and your 
philosophy of nature are not after all so incom- 
patible in practice. When it comes to the applica- 
tion of principles, opinions differ. Theology is as 
elastic as you like. Do not abandon your religion 
on the ground that her yoke is hard." Jansenius 
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and his followers, on the other hand, fought *- 
uncompromisingly with the licentious spirit of the 
time, maintaining the austerest dogmas and de- t 
nouncing any compromise or condescension. And 
their doctrine had a wonderful success, and pene- 
trated everywhere. Few of the great literary men 
of the reign of Louis XIV. escaped it ■ Its 
influence can be traced in the Maximes of La 
Rochefoucauld and the Caracth'es of La Bruyfere. 
It was through its influence that Molt^re found , 
it difficult to get some of his plays staged. It 
explains the fact that the court of Louis XIV., 
however corrupt, was decorous compared with the 
courts of Henry IV. and Louis XV.; a severe 
standard was set up, if it was not observed. 

The genius of Pascal made the fortunes of 
Jansenism. He outlived his Cartesianism and 
became its most influential spokesman. His Pro- 
vinciales (1656) rendered abstruse questions of 
theology more or less intelligible, and invited the 
general public to pronounce an opinion on them. 
His lucid exposition interested every one in the 
abstruse problem, Is man's freedom such as not 
to render grace superfluous ? But Pascal perceived 
that casuistry was not the only enemy that menaced 
the true spirit of religion for which Jansenism stood. 
He came to realise that Cartesianism^ to which he 
was at first drawn, was profp unrfly op posed to the 
fvM amfnt^nl - i'JB' i vir nf rh''i'=*'='"''*'y His Pensies 
are the fragments of a work which he designed in 
defence of religion, and it is easy to see that this 
defence was to be specially directed against the 
ideas of Descartes. 

Pascal was perfectly right about the Cartesian 
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conception of the Universe, though Descartes 
might pretend to mitigate its tendencies, and his 
fervent disciple, Malebranche, might attempt to 
prove that it was more or less reconcilable with 
orthodox doctrine. We need not trouble about the 
special metaphysical tenets of Descartes. The two 
axioms which he launched upon the world — the 

f supremaC2_of Reason, and the invariability of natura l 
laws^—stmck directly at the foundations of ortho- ■ 

\3oxy! Pascal was attacking Cartesianism~"wlren 
he made his memorable attempt to discredit the 
authority of reason, by showing that it is feeble 
and deceptive. It was a natural consequence of 
his changed attitude that he should speak (in the 
Pensies) in a much less confident tone about the 
march of science than he had spoken in the passage 
which I quoted above. And it was natural that he 
should be pessimistic about social improvement, 
and that, keeping his eyes fixed on his central 
fact that Christianity is the goal of history, he 
should take only a slight and subsidiary interest in 
amelioration. 

The preponderant influence of Jansenism only 
began to wane during the last twenty years of 
the seventeenth century, and till then it seems to 
have been successful in counteracting the dilifusion 

' of the Cartesian ideas. Cartesianism begins to 
become active and powerful when Jansenism is 
beginning to decline. And it is just then that 

'the idea of Progress begins definitely to emerge. 
The atmosphere in France was favourable for 

- its reception. 
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The Cartesian mechanical theory of the world 
and the doctrine of invariable law, carried to a 
logical conclusion, excluded the doctrine of PrO ' 
vidence. This doctrine was already in serious 
danger. Perhaps no article of faith was more 
insistently attacked by sceptics in the seventeenth 
century, and none was more vital. The under- 
mining of the theory of Providence is very 
intimately connected with our subject ; for it was_ 
just the theory of an active Providence that the 
theory of Progress was to replace ; and it was not 
till men felt independent of Providence that they 
could, organise a theory of Progress. 

Bossuet was convinced that the question of 
Providence was the most serious and pressing 
among all the questions of the day that were at 
issue between orthodox and heretical thinkers. 
Bruneti^re, his fervent admirer, has named him the 
theol<^ian of Providence, and has shown that in all 
his writings this doctrine is a leading note. It is 
sounded in his early sermons in the fifties, and it is 
the theme of his most ambitious work, the Discourse 
on Universal History, which appeared in 1 681. 
This book, which has received high praise from 
those who most heartily dissent from its conclusions, 
is in its main issue a restatement of the view of 
history which Augustine had worked out in his 
memorable book. The whole course of human 
experience has been guided by Providence for the 
sake of the Church ; that is, for the sake of the 
Church to which Bossuet belonged. Regarded as 
a philosophy of history the Discourse may seem 
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little more than the theory of the De CivitcUe Dei 
brought up to date ; but this is its least important 
aspect. We shall fail to understand it unless we 
recognise that it was a pragmatical, opportune work, 
designed for the needs of the time, and with express 
references to current tendencies of thought. 

One main motive of Bossuet in his lifelong 
concern for Providence was his conviction that the 
doctrine was the most powerful check on immorality, 
and that to deny it was to remove the strongest 
restraint on the evil side of human nature. There 
is no doubt that the free-living people of the time 
welcomed the arguments which called Providence 
in question, and Bossuet believed that to champion 
Providence was the most efficient means of opposing 
the libertine tendencies of his day. " Nothing," he 
declared in one of his sermons (1662), "has appeared 
more insufferable to the arrogance of libertines than 
to see themselves continually under the observation 
of this ever-watchful eye of Providence. They have 
felt it as an importunate compulsion to recognise 
that there is in Heaven a superior force which 
governs all our movements and chastises our loose 
actions with a severe authority. They have wished 
to shake off the yoke of this Providence, in order to 
maintain, in independence, an unteachable liberty 
which moves them to live at their own fancy, 
without fear, discipline, or restraint." Bossuet was 
thus working in the same cause as the Jansenists. 

He had himself come under the influence of 
Descartes, whose work he always regarded with the 
deepest respect The cautiousness of the master 
had done much to disguise the insidious dangers of 
his thought, and it was in the hands of those 
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disciples who developed his system and sought to 
reconcile it at all points with orthodoxy that his ideas 
displayed their true nature. Malebranche's philo- 
sophy revealed the incompatibility of Providence 
— in the ordinary acceptation — with immutable 
natural laws. ' If the DeJty acts upon the world, as 
Malebranche maintained, only by means of general 
laws, His freedom is abolished, His omnipotence 
is endangered, He is subject to a sort of fatality. 
What will become of the Christian belief in the 
value of prayers, if God cannot adapt or modify, 
on any given occasion, the general order of nature 
to the needs of human beings ? These are some of 
the arguments which we find in a treatise composed 
by F^nelon, with the assistance of Bossuet, to 
demonstrate that the doctrine of Malebranche is 
inconsistent with piety and orthodox religion. 
They were right. Cartesianism was too strong a 
wine to be decanted into old bottles . 

Malebranche's doctrine of what he calls ^ivine 
Providence was closely C9nne rtq[l ^ 'n,h, his philg- 
s^phiral npfimjfjni It enabled hirp tO maintain the 
perfection of the univer , se. Admitting the obvious 
truth that the world exhibits many imperfections, 
and allowing that the Creator could have produced 
a better result if he had employed other means, 
Malebranche argued that, in judging the world, we 
must take into account not only the result but the 
methods by which it has been produced. It is the \ 
best world, he asserts, that could be framed by 
general and simple methods ; and general and 
simple methods are the most perfect, and alone 
worthy of the Creator. Therefore, if we take the 
methods and the result tt^ether, a more perfect 
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I world is impossible. The argument was ingenious, 
though full of £issumptions, but it was one which 
could only satisfy a philosopher. It is little con- 
solation to creatures suffering from the actual 
imperfections of the system into which they are 
bom to be told that the world might have been 
free from those defects, only in that case they would 
not have the satisfaction of knowing that it was 
created and conducted on theoretically superior 
principles. 

Though Maiebranche's conception was only a 
metaphysical theory, metaphysical theories have 

(usually their pragmatic aspects ; and the theory 
that the universe is as perfect as it could be marks 
a stage in the growth of intellectual optimism which 
we can trace from the sixteenth century. It was a 
view which could appeal to the educated public in 
France, for it harmonised with the general spirit of 
self-complacency and hopefulness which prevailed 
among the higher classes of society in the reign of 
Louis XIV. For them the conditions of life under 
the new despotism had become far more ^reeable 
than in previous ages, and it was in a spirit of 
^optimism that they devoted themselves to the 
enjoyment of luxury and elegance. The experience 
of what the royal authority could achieve encouraged 
men to imagine that one enlightened will, with a 
centralised administration at its command, might 
^accomplish endless improvements in civilisation. 
I "There was no age had ever been more glorious, no 
[age more agreeable to live in. 

The world had begun to abandon the theory of 
corruption, degeneration, and decay. 

Some years later the optimistic theory of the 
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perfection of the universe found an abler exponent 1 
m Leibnitz, whom Diderot calls the father of | ■ 
optimism. The Creator, before He acted, had con- J 
sidered all possible worlds, and had chosen the best^J 
He might have chosen one in which humanity- 
would have been better and happier, but that would 
not have been the best possible, for He had to 
consider the interests of the wh ole universe, of 
which the earth with humanity is only an insig- 
nificant part The evils and imperfections of our I 
small world are negligible in comparison with the / 1 
happiness and perfection of the whole cosmosj 1 
Leibnitz, whose theory is deduced from the abstract " 
proposition that the Creator is perfect, does not say 
that now or at any given moment the univetsejg^ 
as perfect as it could be ; [ts merit lies in its 



potentialities ; it will develop towards perfection V 
throughout infinite time. """'""^ 

The optimism of Leibnitz therefore concerns the 
universe as a whole, not the earth, and would 
obviously be quite consistent with a pessimistic 
view of the destinies of humanity. He do^s indeed 
believ e that it would be impossib le t o improve the 
qniversal order . " not only for the whole, but for 
ourselves in particular," and incidentally he notes 
the possibility that "in the course of time the 
human race may reach a greater perfection than 
we can imagine at present" But the significance*"! 
of his speculation and that of Malebranche lies in f 
the fact that the old tt ^eories of degene ration are J <^ 
jififiiiil£ly_jbandonei_ - 
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Outside the circle of systematic thinkers the pre- 
valent theory of degeneration was being c h allenge d 
. early in the seve ntee nth century. The challenge 
led to a literary war, which was waged for about a 
hundred years in ^ance and Engknd, o ver the 
comparative merits of-the'ancients an3~the moderns. 
It was in the matter of literature, and especially 
poetry, that the quarrel jvas most acrimonious^.and 
that the interest. of fhe public was .most_Jseenly 
aroused, but the. ablest, disputants. extended-jhe 
debate to ^he geijeral- field ^of^kaowledge. The 
quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns used com- 
monly to be dismissed as a curious and rather 
ridiculous episode in the history .of literature.' 
Auguste Comte was, I think, one of the first to 
call attention to some of its wider bearings. 

The quarrel, indeed, has considerable significance 

^n the history of ideas. U^as part of the rebellion 

against thgin tp:llectiial .yoke 5r~Uie_;RtnT5issaticq^; 

* ^Tie ealia /QljHe'MQ^rns", whowgre thfcj ggre ssors, 

Represented the liberation_-QL "criticism from tHe 

I The best and fuUest work on the subject is Rigaalt's HUlairt dc la 
• jutrelU del AneUns el dtt Mademes ( 1 856). 
78 
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authority of the dead ; and, notwithstanding the ^ 
p^^^rsm^s of lasie 1 which they were guilty, their ' 
• poiCTic, t^n on the purely literary side, was dis- 
tinctly iiiia HEant, as M. Bruneti^re has convincingly 
Snow«/ ?nrtiie devel()pmen r "^ Fr^n^T^ rWnVigm. 
But the form in which the critical questions were 
raised forced the debate to touch upon a problem 
of greater moment. The question, Can the men of I0fl^j^flj> 



to-day contend on equal terms with the illustrious 
ancients, or are they intellectually inferior ? implied 1 
the larger issue, Has nature exhausted her powers ; 
is she no longer capable of producing men equal in 
brains and vigour to those whom she once pro- 
duced ; is humanity played out, or are her forces 
permanent and inexhaustible? 

The assertion of the permanence of the powers 
of nature by the champions of the Moderns was the 
direct contradiction of the theory of degeneration, 
and they undoubtedly contributed much towards 
bringing that theory into discredit. When we 
grasp this it will not be surprising to find that the 
first clear assertions of a doctrine of progress in 
knowledge were provoked by the controversy about 
the Ancients and Modems. 



Although the great scene of the controversy was 
France, the question had been expressly raised by 
an Italian, no less a person than Alessandro Tassoni, ^ 
the accomplished author of that famous ironical 
poem, " La Secchia rapita," which caricatured the 
epic poets of his day. He was bent on exposing 

' See hii V Evolution dts gtnrtt dam rkisteire de la litlirahire. 
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the prejudices of his time and uttering new 
doctrine, and he created great scandal in Italy by 
his attacks on Petrarch, as well as on Homer and 
Aristotle. The earliest comparison of the merits 
of the ancients and the moderns will be found 
in a volume of Miscellaneous Thoughts which he 
published in 1620.* He speaks of the question as 
a matter of current dispute,* on which he proposes 
to give an impartial decision by instituting a com- 
prehensive comparison in all fields, theoretical, 
imaginative, and practical. 

He b^ins by criticising the a priori argument 
that, as arts are brought to perfection by experience 
and long labour, the modern age must necessarily 
have the advantage. This reasoning, he says, is 
unsound, because the same arts and studies are not 
always uninterruptedly pursued by the most power- 
ful intellects, but pass into inferior hands, and so 
decline or are even extinguished, as was the case in 
Italy in the decrepitude of the Roman Empire, 
when for many centuries the arts fell below 
mediocrity. Or, to phrase it otherwise, the argu- 
ment would be admissible only if there were no 
breaches of continuity.' 

In drawing his comparison Tassoni seeks to 
make good his claim that he is not an advocate. 

' Dieei litri di fensuri divirri (Carpi, 1620). The first nine books had 
appeared in 1613. The tenth contains the compaiison. Kiganlt was the 
first to connect this work with the history of the contiovetsy. 

' It was inddenlal to the controversy which arose over the merits of 
Tasso's Jerusaltm Dtlivertd. That the subject had been discussed long 
before inay be inferred from a lemuk of £stienne in his Apology for 
Hiredetus, that while some of his contemporaries cairy their admiratioo of 
antiqaity to the point of superstition, others depredate and trample it 
tinderfoot 

) Tassoni argues that a decline in all pursuits is inevitable when a cerlsjn 
point of excellence has been reached, quoting Velleius Pateiculus fi. 17) ; 
tUgUiliigut in ptrftttt mora tit natitraliUrqtu qutd prvttdert Hon pettst rtttdit. 
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But while he awards superiority here and there to 
the ancients, the moderns on the whole have much .- ' 
the best of it. He takes a wide enough survey,,' 
including the material side of civilisation, even 
costume, in contrast with some of the later contro- 
versialists, who narrowed the field of debate to 
literature and art. 

Tassoni's Thoughts were translated into French, 
and the book was probably known to Boisrobert, 
a dramatist who is chiefly remembered for the part 
he took in founding the Academic fran^aise. He 
d^ivered a discourse before that body immediately 
after its institution {February 26, 1635), in which 
he made a violent and apparently scurrilous attack 
on Homer. This discourse kindled the controversy 
in France, and even struck a characteristic note. 
Homer — already severely hjmdled by Tassoni — 
was to be the special target for the arrows of the 
Moderns, wlio felt that, if they could succeed in 
discrediting him, their cause would be won. 

Thus the gauntlet was flung — and it is important 
to note this — before the appearance of the Dis' 
course of Method (1637)? but the influence of 
Descartes made itself felt throughout the contro- 
versy, and the most prominent moderns were men 
who had assimilated Cartesian ideas. This seems 
to be true even of Desmarets de Saint Sorlin, who, 
a good many years after the discourse of Boisrobert, , 
opened the campaign. Saint Sorlin had becdme a 
fanatical Christian ; that was one reason for hating 
the ancients. He was also, like Boisrobert, a bad 
poet ; that was another. His thesis was that the 
history of Christianity offered subjects far more 
inspiring to a poet than those which had been 
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treated by Homer and Sophocles, and that Christian 
poetry must bear off the palm from pagan. His 
own Clovis and Mary Magdalene or the Triumph 
of Grace -vi^x^ the demonstration of Homer's defeat 
Few have ever heard of these productions ; how 
many have read them ? Curiously, about the same 
time an epic was being composed in England which 
might have given to the foolish contentions of Saint 
Sorlin some illusory plausibility. 

But the literary dispute does not concern us 
here. What does concern us is that Saint Sorlin 
was aware of the wider aspects of the question, 
though he was not seriously interested in them. 
Antiquity, he says, was not so happy or so learned 
or so rich or so stately as the modern age, which 
is really the mature old age, and as it were the 
autumn of the world, possessing the fruits and the 
spoils of all the past centuries, with the power to 
judge of the inventions, experiences, and errors of 
predecessors, and to profit by all that. The ancient 
world was a spring which had only a few flowers. 
Nature indeed, in all ages, produces perfect works ; 
but it is not so with the creations of man, which 
require correction ; and the men who live latest 
must excel in happiness and knowledge. Here we 
have both the assertion of the permanence of the 
forces of nature and the idea, already expressed 
by Bacon and others, that tKe modern age has 
advantages over antiquity comparable to those of 
old ^e over childhood. 



How seriously the question between the 
Moderns and the Ancients — on whose behalf 
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Boileau had come forward and crossed swords with 
Saint Sorlin — was taken is shown by the fact that 
Saint Sorlin, before his death, solemnly bequeathed 
the championship of the Moderns to a younger man, 
Charles Perrault. We shall see how he fulfilled 
the trust It is illustrated too by a book which 
appeared in the seventies, Les Entretiens dAriste 
el Eugiue, by Bouhours, a mundane and popular 
Jesuit Father. In one of these dialc^ues the 
question is raised, but with a curious caution and 
evasiveness, which suggests that the author was 
afraid to commit himself; he did not wish to make 
enemies.' 

The general atmosphere in France, in the reign 
of Louis XIV., was propitious to the cause of the 
Modems. Men felt that it was a great age, com- 

' parable to the age of Augustus, and few would 
have preferred to have lived at any other time. 
Their literary artists, Corneille, and then Racine 

" and Moliere, appealed so strongly to their taste 
that they could not assign to them any rank but 
the first. They were impatient of the claims to 
unattainable excellence advanced for the Greeks 
and Romans. "The ancients," said MoH^re, "are7-' 
the ancients, we are the people of to-day." This/ 
might be the motto of Descartes, and it probably* 
expressed a very general feeling. 

It was in 1687 that Charles Perrault — who is 

' Rigftult notea that h« niakes one coniribulion to the sabjecl, the idea 
that the lorch of dvilUatiaa has passed from coantty to country, in difierent 
ages, t.g. from Greece to Rome, and recently from Italy to France. In the 
hut century the Italians wer« fiiat in doctrine and poiiiesse. The pre*«it 
century is for Fiance what the last wai for Italy : " We have all the eifrit 
and all Che stieiui, all olbei countries are barbaioui in comparison " (p. 339, 
ed. 17S3, Amsterdam). But, as we shall see, he bad been anticipated by 
Hakewill/ whose work was unknown to Rigault. 
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better remembered for his collection of fairy-tales 
than for the leading r$U which he played in this 
controversy — published his poem on " The Age of 
I Louis the Great" The enlightenment of the 
[ presen t £^e surpasses that of antiquity, — this is the 
theme. 

La docte Andquitd d^s toute sa dur^e 
A r^gal de nos joun ne fut point &lair^ 

Perrauit adopts a more polite attitude to " la belle 
antiquity" than Saint Sorlin, but his criticism is 
more insidious. Greek and Roman men of genius, 
he suggests, were all very well in their own times, 
and might be considered divine by our ancestors. 
But nowadays Plato is rather tiresome ; and the 
"inimitable Homer" would have written a much 
better epic if he had lived in the reign of Louis the 
Great. The important passage, however, in the 
poem is that in which the permanent power of 
nature to produce men of equal talent in every age 
IS affi rmed. 

A former les esprits corarae k former les corps 
La Nature en tout temps foit les mesmes efforts : 
Son Stre est immuable, et cette force ais^ 
Dont eUe produit tout ne s'est point ^puis^e ; 

De cette mesme main les forces infinies 
Produisent en tout temps de semblables g^nies. 

The " Age of Louis the Great " was a brief 
declaration of faith, Perrauit followed it up by a 
comprehensive work, his Comparison of the Ancients 
and the Moderns {Parali^le des Anciens et des 
Modemes), which appeared in four parts during the 
following years (1688-1696). Art, eloquence, poetry. 
the sciences, and their practical applications are all 
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discussed at length ; and the discussion is thrown 
into the form of conversations between an en- 
thusiastic champion of the modern age, who conducts 
the debate, and a devotee of antiquity, who finds it 
difficult not to admit the arguments of his opponent, 
yet obstinately persists in his own views. 

Perrault bases hts thesis on tlioae general con- 
siderations which we have met incidentally in earlier 
writers, and which were now almost commonplaces 
among those who paid any attention to the matter. 
K nowl edge advances with time and exp erienceTI 
perfecTioh is not necessarily a ssociated with antiquity ; \ . 
tfi e iatest comers have mti erited from their pre -/. ^ 
decessor s and addetl new acguisitTons of their] 
own. Bui FerrauTt has thought out the suEject 
metEbdically, and he draws conclusions which have 
only to be extended to amount to a definite theory*^ 
of the progress of knowledge. 

A particular difficulty had done much to hinder a 1 
general admission of progressive improvement in \l/ 
the past The proposition that the posterior is 
better and the late comers have the advantage 
seemed to be incompatible with an obvious historical 
fact. We are superior to the men of the dark ages 
in knowledge and arts. Granted. But will you say 
that the men of the tenth century were superior to 
the Greeks and Romans.'' To this question — on 
which Tassoni had already touched — Perrault replies : . 
Certainly not. There are ^reaches~of~co"ntinuitY Z^ '^ 
The sciences and arts are like rivers, which flow for 
part of their course underground, and then, finding 
an opening, spring forth as abundant as when 
they plunged beneath the earth. Long wars, for 
instance, may force peoples to neglect studies and , 
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> throw all their vigour into the more urgent needs of 
,^ self-preservation ; a period of ignorance may ensue ; 
but with peace and felicity knowledge and inven- 
tions will begin again and make further advances. 
I It is to be observed that he does not claim any 

I su periority in talents or brain power fo r the moderns. 
Dn the contrary, he takes his stand on the principle 
whic h he had asserted in th^ "Age Qt l^nis the 
Great." that nature is immutable. She still pro- 
duces as great me n as ever, but she does not 
produ ce greater. 1 he lions of the deserts of Africaj i" 
in our days do not differ in fierceness from those of] 



the days of Alexander the Great, and the best meg. 
oif all times are equal in vigour. It is their work 



^ 



and pr oductions that are unequal, and, given equally 
l avourable conditions, the latest must be ths *^''^'- 

For'Scie "^? flpH th^ art-; rffppnH iipj^n »hp af-piimn- 

lation of knowledge, and knowledge nprpssarily 

But could this argument be applied to poetry 
and literary art, the field of battle in which the ' 
belligerents, including Perrault himself, were most 
deeply interested ? It might prove that the modem 
age was capable of producing poets an d men of letters 
no less excellent than the~ancie'ht m asters, but did- 
it prove that their works must be superior f The 
•g b^ection did no t esf^app Pf;rraiilt, and he answpr^'~~ 
it ingeniousl y. It is the function of poetry and 

^■■Mllll|l»irSr^p {;p plpacp tVtP |lliman h fiarti ""'^ '" nri^T 

to please it w e must know it Is it easier to ptene- 
tr ate the secrets ol the human hea r*- *ha" *^"' '"■■-rr'T^ 
ot natur e, or will it take less time ? We are always 
makin fy nf"^ Hisynv^ rjes about iLs pa^ ftinns anH 
desires. To take only the tragedies of Comeille, 
i,C.ooglc 
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you will find there finer and more delicate reflections 
onamblllon, vengeaHce, and jealousy than in all tiie 
bO uKs uf ant i qu ity: — Ai lIil davn of his fafui&ll, ' \ 
BgW MVtii, TeiMuli, whilti he J e dditiii ihtt ifencra T 
superiority of the m oderns, makes a reservation in 
regard to poetry and eloquence "for the sake of -^ 
Peace.^ i- 

The discussion of Perrault falls far short of NL^ 
embodying a full idea of Progress. Not only is he y'T^^ 
exclusively concerned with progress in knowledge — 
though he implies, indeed, without developing-. t-^p- lg,Jj^n_ 
— ^ doctrine that happiness depends on knowledge— -yg^/'P" - 
but he has no eyes for the future, and no interest in_ A^, Tflr^ 
it. He is so impressed with the advance of know- -ttX^^J^ 
ledge in the recent pas t that he is a lmost incapable ~J^tJuj6ulay 
ot imagining further progr^55ion5^ '|kea'3 tHe ■-'-^ 

journals of France and England," he says, " and 

glance at the publications of the Academies of these 
great kingdoms, and you will be convinced that 
within the last twenty or thirty years more dis- 
coveries have been made in natural science than 
throughout the period of learned antiquity. I own 
that I consider myself fortunate to know the 
happiness we enjoy ; it is a great pleasure to survey 
all the past ages in which I can see the birth and 
the progress of all things, but nothing which has 
not received a new increase and lustre in our own 

times. (^'"' =tf|P '1 ii'i ■'■ ■■■"■"■ ^IV, Jiiii'wl Ji Hm \ 



su mmit of perfertinn. /^p^^ clnpg. fnr cnm*. y*.ar.j _L ^ , ■lit,' 

f Ee"rate of the pro ^rettt; is min;h tilnwer and ap pears __ \ M'^^ V*,^ 
almost insensible — as the days seem 10 cease" 






~1fe ngthe nipg whpp rnr cnlf^-'''' "^ "far — it \^ pleasant i ■ i 

to th ink that probably there are not many things for \ U\|^ 
which we need envy future generati ons." • ' PS 
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I ndifference to the future , or even a certain 
scepticism about it, is the note of this passage, and 
accords with the view that the world has reached its 
old age. The idea of the prepress of knowledge, 
which Perrault expounds, is still incomplete. 



Independently of this development in France, 
the doctrine of degeneration had been attacked,^ 
and the comparison of the ancients with the moderns 
incidentally raised, in England. 

A divine named George Hakewill published in 
1627 a folio of six hundred pages to confute " the 
common error touching Nature's perpetual and 
universal decay."* He and his pedantic book, 
which breathes the atmosphere of the sixteenth 
century, are completely forgotten ; and though it ran 
to three editions, it can hardly have attracted the 
attention of many except theologians. The writer's 
object is to prove that the power and providence of 
God in the government of the world are not con- 
sistent with the current view that the physical 
universe, the heavens and the dements, are under-, 
going a process of decay, and that man is de- 
generating physically, mentally, and morally. His 
arguments in general are futile as well as tedious. 
But he h£is profited by reading Bodin and Bacon, 
whose ideas, it would appear, were already agitating 
theological minds. 

A comparison between the ancients and the 
modems arises in a general refutation of the 

^ Alt AfeUpi or Declaration ef the Paaer OHti Previdentt tf Gad in Ike 
Gavernmtnl af the World, cansisting in an Examinatum and Ctnain sf Ike 
common Mrrmir, tie. (lilj, 1630, 1635). 
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^rtrtrinf; flf df^^y, as naturally as the question of 
the stability of the powers of nature arises in a 
comparison between the ancients and moderns. 
Hakewill protests against excessive admiration of^ 
antiquity, just because it encourages the opinion of 
the world's decay. He gives his argument a much 
wider scope than the French controversialists. For 
him the field of debate includes not only science, 
arts, and literature, but physical qualities and 
morals. He seeks to show that mentally and 
physically there has been no decay, and that the 
morals of modem Christendom are immensely 
superior to those of pagan times. There has been , 
social p r og ress, due to Christianity ; and there has 
been an advance in arts and khowtedgv,. « 

Multa dies uariusque labor mutabilis aeui uK.^ ^ 
Rettulit in melius. L. 

I ''^ . -^ 
Hakewill, like Tassoni, surveys all the arts and 
sciences, and concludes that the moderns are equal 
to the ancients in poetry, and in almost all other 
things excel them. 

One of the argum ents which he urges against 
t he theory ot oegeneration is pragmatic — its „ 
paralys mg effect on human energy. "The opinion . 

01 tne W0 '-|^> nnivpr^al t^pray qi^jl^ rhf h^jpps aniT 

blu nts the edge of men's endeavours." And the . . 
eti ort to improve the world, he implies. \^ a diity 
we owe to posterity. ' 

" Let not then the vain shadows of the world's 
fatal decay keep us either from looking backward 
to the imitation of our noble predecessors or 
forward in providing for posterity, but as our pre- 
decessors worthily provided for us, so let our 
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posterity bless us in providing for them, it being 
still as uncertain to us what generations are still 
to ensue, as it was to our predecessors in their 
ages." 

We note the suggestion that history may be 
c6nceived as a sequence of improvements in 
civilisation, but we note also that Hakewill here 
is faced by the obstacle which Christian theol<^ 
offered to the logical expansion of the idea. It is 
> uncertain what generations are still to ensue, 
Roger Bacon stood before the same dead wall. 
Hakewill thinks that he is living in the last age of 
the world ; but how long it shall last is a question 
which cannot be resolved, " it being one of those 
secrets which the Almighty hath locked up in the 
cabinet of His own counsel." Yet he consoles 
himself and his readers with a consideration which 
suggests that the end is not yet very near. " It is 
agreed upon all sides by Divines that at least two 
signs forerunning the world's end remain unaccom- 
plished — the subversion of Rome and the conversion 
of the Jews. And when they shall be accomplished 
God only khows, as yet in man's judgment there 
being little appearance of the one or the other." 

It was well to be assured that nature is not decay- 
ing or man degenerating. But was the doctrine 
that the end of the world does not "depend upon 
the law of nature," and that the growth of human 
civilisation may be cut off at any moment by a fiat 
of the Deity, less calculated to "quail the hopes and 
blunt the edge of men's endeavours ? " Hakewill 
asserted with confidence that the universe will be 
suddenly wrecked by fire. Una dies dabit exitio. 
Was the prospect of an arrest which might come 
iX'.ooc^lc 
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the day after to-morrow likely to induce menV 
exert themselves to make provision for posterity ? 

The significance of Hakewill lies in the fact that 
he made the current theory of degeneration, which 1/ 
stood in the way of all possible theories of progress, 
the object of a special inquiry. And his book / 
illustrates the close connection between that theory j 
and the dispute over the Ancients and Moderns. ; 
It cannot be said that he has added anything ' 
valuable to what may be found in Bodin and Bacon '^ 
on the development of civilisation. The general '^ 
synthesis of history which he attempts is equivalent ^ 
to theirs. He describes the history of knowledge 
and arts, and all things besides, as exhibiting "a 
kind of circular progress," by which he means that 
they have a birth, growth, flourishing, failing and 
fading, and then within a while after a resurrection 
and reflourishing. In this method of progress the 
lamp of learning pEissed from one people to another. 
It passed from the Orientals (Chaldeans and 
Egyptians) to the Greeks ; when it was nearly 
extinguished in Greece it began to shine afresh 
among the Romans ; and having been put out by 
the barbarians for the space of a thousand years it 
was relit by Petrarch and his contemporaries. In 
stating this view of " circular progress," Hakewill 
comes perilously near to the doctrine of Ricorsi or ' 
Returns which had been severely denounced by 
Bacon. 

In one point indeed Hakewill goes far beyond 
Bodin. It was suggested, as we saw, by the 
French thinker that in some respects the modem 
age is superior in conduct and morals to antiquity, 
but he said little on the matter. Hakewill 
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develops the suggestion at great length into a 
severe and partial impeachment of ancient manners 
and morals. Unjust and unconvincing though his 
arguments are, and inspired by theological motives, 
his thesis nevertheless deserves to be noted as an 
assertion of the progress of man in social morality. 
Bacon, and the thinkers of the seventeenth century 
generally, confined their views of progress in the 
past to the intellectual field. Hakewill, though he 
overshot the mark and said nothing actually worth 
remembering, nevertheless anticipated the la^er 
problem of social progress which was to come to 
the front in the eighteenth century. 



During the forty years that followed the appear- 
ance of Hakewill's book much had happ^ned_-in 
the world of ideas, and when we take up planvilTy 
Plus u/ffa^ It*- (he Process and Aduancementof 
Knowle dge since the days of Aristotle} we breathe ^ 
a dirierent atmos phere. It was published in(i6^ 
and Its purpose was to defend the recently founded 
Royal Society which was attacked on the ground 
that it was inimical to the interests of religion and 
sound learning. For the Aristotelian tradition was 
still strongly entrenched in the English Church 
and Universities, notwithstanding the influence of 
Bacon ; and the Royal Society, which realised "the 
romantic model " of Bacon's society of experi- 
menters, repudiated the scholastic principles and 
methods associated with Aristotle's name. 

Glanvill was one of those latitudinarian clergy- ■ 

1 Bacon qaotcd above, 
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men, so common in the Anglican Church in the 
seventeenth century, who were convinced that 
reli^fuuiSufaith must accord with, reason, and were, 
unwilling to abate in its favour any of reason's' 
claims. He was under the influence of Bacon, \ 
Descartes, and the Cambridge Platonists, and no '1 v f 
one was more enthusiastic than he in following the \ 
new scientific discoveries of his time. Unfortun- ' 
ately for his reputation he had a weak side. ' 
Enlightened though he was, he was a firm believer 1 
in witchcraft, and he is chiefly remembered not as I 
an admirer of Descartes and Bacon, and a champion - 
of the Royal Society, but as the author of Sadu-\ 
cismus Triumphatus, a monument of superstition^ ^ 
which probably contributed to check the gradual 
growth of disbelief in witches and apparitions. 

His Plus ultra is a review of modem improve- 
ments of useful knowledge. It is confined to 
. mathematics and science, in accordance with its 
purpose of justifying the Royal Society ; and the 
discoveries of the past sixty years enable the author 
to present a far more imposing picture of modern 
scientific progress than was possible for Bodin or 
Bacon.' He had absorbed Bacon's doctrine of 
utility. His spirit is displayed in the remark that 
more gratitude is due to the unknown inventor of 
the mariners' compass 

"than to a thousand Alexanders and Caesars, or to 
ten times the number of Aristotles. And he really did 
more for the increase of knowledge and the advantage of 

' BacoD indeed could have made out a more impressive picture qf the 
new ige if he had studied nutlMinatics and taken the pains to maslet the 
evidence which w*s tevolattoniung aittonoiny. Glanvill had the advantage 
ol conptebending the importance of mathematics foe the advance of physical 
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the world by this one experiment than the numerous 
subtile disputers that have lived ever since the erection of 
the school of talking." 

Glanvill, however, in his complacency with what 
has already been accomplished, is not misled into 
over-estimating its importance. He knows that it 
is indeed little compared with the ideal of attain- 
able knowledge. The human design, to which it 
is the function of the Royal Society to contribute, 
is laid as low, he says, as the profoundest depths of 
nature, and reaches as high as the uppermost storey 
of the universe, extends to all the varieties of the 
great world, and aims at the benefit of universal 
mankind. Such a work can only proceed slowly, by 
insensible degrees. It is an undertaking wherein 
all the generations of men are concerned, and our 
own age can hope to do little more than to 
remove useless rubbish, lay in materials, and put 
things in order for the building. " We must seek 
and gather, observe and examine, and lay up in 
bank for the ages that come after." 

These lines on "the vastness of the work" 
suggest to the reader that a vast future will be 
V needed for its accomplishment. Glanvill does not 
dwell on this, but he implies it. He is evidently 
unembarrassed by the theological considerations 
which weighed so heavily on Hakewill. He does 
not trouble himself with the question whether Anti- 
Christ has still to appear. The difference in general 
outlook between these two clergymen is an indica- 
tion how the world had travelled in the course of 
forty years. 

Another point in Glanvill's little book deserves 
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attention. He takes into his prospect the 
inhabitants of the Transatlantic world ; they, too, 
are to share in the benefits which shall result from 
the subjugation of nature. 

" By the gaining that mighty continent and the 
numerous fruitful isles beyond the Atlantic, we 
have obtained a larger field of nature, and have 
thereby an advantage for more phenomena, and 
more helps both for knowledge and for life, which 
'tis very like that future ^es will make better use 
of to such purposes than those hitherto have done ; 
and that science also may at last travel into those 
parts and enrich Peru with a more precious treasure 
than that of its golden mines, is not improbable." 

Sprat, the Bishop of Rochester, in his interest- V 
ing History of the Royal Society, so sensible and 
liberal — published shortly before Glanvill's book, — 
also contemplates the extension of science over the 
world. Speaking of the .prospect of future dis- 
covenes, he thinks it will partly depend on the 
enlargement of the field of western civilisation 
" if this mechanic genius which now prevails in 
these parts of Christendom shall happen to spread 
wide amongst ourselves and other civil nations, or 
if by some good fate it shall pass farther on to other 
countries that were yet never fully civilised." 

This then being imagin'd, that there may some 
hicky tide of civility flow into those lands which are yet 
salvage, then will a double improvement thence arise 
both in respect of ourselves and them. For even the 
present skilful parts of mankind will be thereby made 
more skilful, and the other will not only increase those 
arts which we shall bestow upon them, but will also 
venture on new searches themselves. 
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He expects much from the new converts, on the 
ground that nations which have been taught have 
proved more capable than their teachers, appealing 
to the case of the Greeks who outdid their eastern 
masters, and to that of the peoples of modern 
Europe who received their light from the Romans 
but have "well nigh doubled the ancient stock of 
trades delivered to their keeping." 



The establishment of the Royal Society in 1 660 
and the Academy of Sciences in 1666 . made . 
physical science fashionable in London and Paris. 
Macaulay, in his characteristic way, describes how 
" dreams of perfect forms of government made way 
for dreams of wings with which men were to fly 
from the Tower to the Abbey, and of double- 
keeled ships which were never to founder in the 
fiercest storm. All classes were hurried along by 
the prevailing sentiment. Cavalier and Round- 
head, Churchman and Puritan were for once allied. 
Divines, jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled 
the triumph of the Baconian philosophy." The 
seeds ^sown by Bacon had at last begun to ripen, 
and full credit was given to him by those who 
founded and acclaimed the Royal Society. The 
ode which Cowley addressed to that institution 
might have been entitled an ode in honour of 
Bacon, or still better — for the poet seized the 
I Essential point of Bacon's labours — a hymn on the 
I liberation of the human mind from the yoke of 
^Authority. 

Bacon has broke that scar-crow Deity. 
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Dryden himself, in the Annus Mtradt/is, had turned 
aside from his subject, the defeat of the Dutch and 
England's mastery of the seas, to pay a compliment 
to the Society, and to prophesy man's mastery of 

'*' Instructed ships shall sail to rich commerce, 
By which remotest regions are allied ; 
Which makes one city of the universe, 

Where some may gain and all may be supplied. 

Then we upon our globe's last verge shall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky, 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely piy. 

Men did not look far into the future ; they did 
not dream of what the world might be a thousand 
or ten thousand years hence. They seem to have 
expected quick results. Even Sprat thinks that 
" the absolute perfection of the true' philosophy " 
is not far off, seeing that " this first great and 
necessary preparation for its coming " — the institu- 
tion of scientific co-operation — has been accom- 
plished. Superficial and transient though the 
popular enthusiasm was, it was a sign that an 
age of intellectual optimism had be^fun. in which 
the scie nce of nature would pl ay a leading rSle. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE : FONTENELLE 



Nine months before the first part of Perrault's 
work appeared, a younger and more brilliant man 
had formulated, in a short tract, the essential points 
of the doctrine of the progress of knowledge. It 
was Fonynelle. 

Fontenelle was an anima naiuraliter moderna. 
Trained in the principles of Descartes, he was one 
of those who, though like Descartes himself, too 
critical to swear by a master, appreciated un- 
reservedly the value of the Cartesian method. 
Sometimes, he says, a great man gives the tone to 
his age ; and this is true of Descartes, who can claim 
the glory of having established a new art of reason- 
ing. He sees the effects in literature. The best 
books on moral and political subjects are dis- 
tinguished by an arrangement and precision which 
he traces to the esprit g^om^trique characteristic of 
Des cartes.^ Fontenelle himself had this " geo- 
metrical mind," which we see at its best in Descartes 
and Hobbes and Spinoza. 

He had indeed a considerable aptitude for letters. 

I Sur Fuliliti da malhintati^uts el de la pkysiqut {(Etivrei, iii p. 6, 
ed. 1789)- 
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He wrote poor verses, and could not distinguish 
good poetry from bad. That perhaps was the defect 
of re^yrit gionUtrique. But he wrote lucid prose. 
There was an ironical side to his temper, and he 
had an ingenious paradoxical wit, which he indulged, 
with no little felicity, in his early work. Dialogues of 
the Dead. These conversations, though they show 
no dramatic power and are simply a vehicle for 
the author's satirical criticisms on life, are written 
with a light touch, and are full of surprises and 
unexpected turns. The very choice of the inter- 
locutors shows a curious fancy, which we do not 
associate with the geometrical intellect. Descartes 
is confronted with the Third False Demetrius, and 
we "wonder what the gourmet Apicius will find to 
say to Galilea 



In the Dialogues of the Dead, which appeared in 
1 6S3, the Ancient and Modem controversy is touched 
on more than once, and it is the subject of the 
conversation between Socrates and Montaigne. 
Socrates ironically professes to expect that the age 
of Montaigne will show a vast improvement on his 
own ; that men will have profited by the experience 
of many centuries ; and that the old ^e of the world 
will be wiser and better regulated than its youth. 
Montaigne assures him that it is not so, and that 
the vigorous types of antiquity, like Pericles, 
Aristides, and Socrates himself, are no longer to 
be found. To this assertion Socrates opposes the 
doctrine of the permanence of the forces of Nature. 
Nature has not degenerated in her other works ; 
why should she cease to produce reasonable men ? , 
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He goes on to observe that antiquity is enlarged 
and exalted by distance : " In our own day wc 
esteemed our ancestors more than they deserved, 
and now our posterity esteems us more than we 
deserve. There is really no difference between 
our ancestors, ourselves, and our posterity. Cest 
toujours la mime chose." But, objects Montaigne, 
I should have thought that things were always 
changing ; that different ages had their different 
characters. Are there not ages of learning and 
ages of ignorance, rude ages and polite ? True, 
replies Socrates, but these are only externalities. 
The heart of man does not change with the fashions 
-J. of his life. The order of Nature remains constant 
\rordre giniral de la Nature a r air bun constant). 

This conclusion harmonises with the general 
spirit of the Dialogues. The perma nence of_ tbe 
" ";^forces of Nature is asserted! but for the purpose of 
>^ dismissing the whole* controversy as rather futile. 
Elsewhere modern discoveries, like the circulation 
of the blood and* the motions of the earth, are 
criticised as useless ; adding nothing to the happiness 
and pleasures "of mankind. ^ Men acquired, at an 
early period, a certain amount of useful knowledge, 
to which they have added nothing ; since then they 
have been slowly discovering "things that are un- 
necessary. Nature has not been so unjust as to 
allow one age to enjoy more pleasures than another. 
And what is the value of civilisation? It qioulds 
our words, and embjurasses our actions ; it does not 
affect our feelings.' 

One might hardly have expected the author of 

' See the dialogues of Harvey with Erasistralus (a Greek physician of the 
Aiid century B.C.); Galileo with Apicins ; Monleiama with Fernando Cortei. 
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these Dialogms to come forward a few years later 
as a champion of the Moderns, even though, in the 
dedicatory epistle to Lucian, he compared France to 
Greece. But he was seriously interested in the 
debated question, as an intellectual problem, and 
in January 1688 he published his Digression on 
the Ancients and Modems, a short pamphlet, but 
weightier and more suggestive than the lai^e work 
of his friend Perrault, which began to appear nine 
months later. 



The question of pre-eminence between the 
Ancients and Modems is reducible to another. 
Were trees in ancient times greater than to-day ? 
If they were, then Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes 
cannot be equalled in modern times ; if they were 
not, they can. 

Fontenelle states the problem in this succinct ^ 
way at the b^inning of the Digression. The i 
permanence of the forces of Nature had been ; 
asserted by Saint Sorlin and Perrault ; they had , 
offered no proof, and had used the principle rather \ 
incidentally and by way of illustration. But the 1 
whole inquiry hinged on it. If it can be s ^iyn^ -Jr 
that man has not degenerated, the cause of the/ I 
Moderns is practically won« 'The issue of the I 
controversy must be decided not by rhetoric but by 
physics. And Fontenelle offers what he regards 
as a formal Cartesian phx>f of the permanence of 
natural forces. ^ 

If the Ancients had better intellects than ours, 
the brains of that age must hav< been better 
arranged, formed of firmer or more delicate fibres, 

Google 
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fuller of "animal spirits." But if such a difference 
existed, Nature must have been more vigorous; and 
in that case the trees must have profited by that 
superior vigour and have been larger and finer, 
^he truth is that Nature has in her hands a certain 
paste which is al y^ys the samft , which she is ever 
turning over and over again in a thousand ways, 
and of which she forms men, animals, and plants. 
She has not formed Homer, Demosthenes, and 
Plato of a finer or better kneaded clay than our 
poets, orators, and philosophers. Do not object 
that minds are not material. They are connected 
by a material bond with the brain, and it is the • 
quality of this material bond that determines in- 
tellectual differences. 

But although natural processes do not change 
from age to age, they differ in their effects in 
different climates. " It is certain that as a result 
of the reciprocal dependence which exists between 
all parts of the materiEd world, differences of climate, 
which so clearly affect the life of plants, must also 
produce some effect on human brains." May it 
not be said then that, in consequence of climatic 
conditions, ancient Greece and Rome produced men 
of mental qualities different from those -which could 
be produced in France ? Oranges grow easily 
in Italy ; it is more difficult to cultivate them in 
France. Fontenelle replies that art and cultivation 
exert a much greater influence on human brains than 
on the soil ; ideas can be transported more easily 
from one country to another than plants ; and as a 
consequence of commerce and mutual influence, 
peoples do not retain the original mental peculiarities 
due to climate. This may not be true of the 
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extreme climates in the torrid and glacial zones, but 

in the temperate zone we may discount entirely 
^clim atic influence. The climates of Greece and , 
•roly and that of France are too similar to cause 

any sensible difference between the Greeks or 

Latins and the French. 

Saint Sorlin and Perrault had argued directly 
from the permanence of vigour in lions or trees to 
the permanence of vigour in man. If trees are the 
same as ever, brains must also be the same. But 
what about the minor premiss? Who knows that 
trees are precisely the same? It is an indemon- 
strable assumption that oaks and beeches in the 
days of Socrates and Cicero were not slightly 
better trees than the oaks and beeches of to-day. 
Fontenelle saw the weakness of this reasoning. 
He saw that it was necessary to prove that the 
trees, no less than human brains, have not de- 
generated. But his a priori proof is simply a 
statement of the Cartesian principle of the stability , 
of natural processes, which he put in a thoroughly 
unscientific form. The stability of the laws of , 
nature is a necessary hypothesis, "without which 
science would be impossible. But here it was put 
to an illegitimate use. For it means that, given 
precisely the same conditions, the same physical 
phenomena will occur. Fontenelle therefore was - 
bound to show that conditions had not altered in 
such a way as to cause changes in the quality of 
nature's ot^anic productions. He did not do this. 
He did not take into consideration, for instance, that 
climatic conditions may vary from age to age as 
well as from country to country. 
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4 

' Having established the natural equality of the 
Ancients and Moderns, Fontenelle inferred that 
whatever differences exist are due to external con- 
ditions — (i) time; (2) political institutions and the 
state of affairs in general. 



The ancients were prior in time to us, therefore 
they were the authors of the first inventions. For 
that, they cannot be r^arded as our superiors. If 
we had been in their place we should have been 
the inventors, like them ; if they were in ours, they 
would add to those inventions, like us. There is 
no great mystery in that. We must impute equal 
merit to the early thinkers who showed the way and 
to the later thinkers who pursued it If the ancient 
attempts to explain the universe have been recently 
replaced by the discovery of a simple system (the 
Cartesian), we must consider that the truth could 
only be reached by the elimination of false routes, 
and in this way the numbers of the Pythagoreans, 
the ideas of Plato, the qualities of Aristotle, all 
served indirectly to advance knowledge. " We are 
under an obligation to the ancients for having 
exhausted almost all the false theories that could 
be formed." Enlightened both by their true views 
and by their errors, it is not surprising that we 
should surpass them. 

But all this applies only to scientific studies, 
like mathematics, physics, and medicine, which 
depend partly on correct reasoning and partly on 
experience. Methods of reasoning improve slowly, 
and the most important advance which has been 
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made in the present age is the method inaugurated 
by Descartes. Before him reasoning was loose ; 
he introduced a more rigid and precise standard, 
and its influence is not only manifest in our best 
works on physics and philosophy, but is even 
discernible in books on ethics and religion. 

We must expect posterity to excel us as we excel f 
the Ancients, through improvement of method, I 
which is a science in itself — the most difficult and j 
least studied of all — and through increase of ex- 
perience. Evidently the process is endless (il est \ 
ivident que tout ceta n'a point defin), and the latest 
men of science must be the most competent 

But this does not apply to poetry or eloquence, 
round which the controversy has most violently 
raged. For poetry and eloquence do not depend on 
correct reasoning. They depend principally on 
vivacity of imagination, and " vivacity of im^na- 
tion does not require a long course of experiments, 
or a great multitude of rules, to attain all the 
perfection of which it is capable." Such perfection 
might be attained in a few centuries. If the 
ancients did achieve perfection in imaginative 
literature, it follows that they cannot be surpassed ; 
but we have no right to say, as their admirers are 
fond of pretending, that they cannot be equalled. 

5 

Besides the mere nature of time, we have to ' 
take into account external circumstances in con- 
sidering this question. 

If the forces of nature are permanent, how are 
we to explain the fact that in the barbarous centuries 
after the decline of Rome — the term Middle Ages 
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has not yet come into currency — ignorance was so 
dense and deep ? This breach of continuity is one 
of the plausible ai^uments of the advocates of the 
Ancients. Those ages, they say, were ignorant and 
barbarous because the Greek and Latin writers had 
ceased to be read ; as soon as the study of the 
classical models revived there was a renaissance of 
reason and good taste. That is true, but it proves 
j nothing,,iyNature never forgot how to mould the 
Lrhead^of Cicero or Livy. She produces in every age 
/ men who might be great men ; but the age does 
f not always allow them to exert their talents. In- 
undations of barbarians, universal wars, govern- 
ments which discourage or do not favour science ' 
and art, prejudices which assume all variety of shapes 
—like the Chinese prejudice against dissecting 
corpses — may impose long periods of ignorance or 
bad taste. 

But observe that, though the return to the study 
of the ancients revived, as at one stroke, the 
aesthetic ideals which they had created and the 
learning which they had accumulated, yet even if 
their works had not been preserved we should, 
though it would have cost us many long years of 
labour, have discovered for ourselves " ideas of the 
true and the beautiful." Where should we have 
found them ? Where the ancients themselves found 
them, after much groping. 



The comparison of the life of collective humanity 
to the life of a single man, which had been drawn 
by Bacon and Pascal, Saint Sorlin and Perrault, 
contains or illustrates an important truth which 
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bears on the whole question. Fontenelle puts it 
thus. An educated mind is, as it were, composed of J. 
all the minds of preceding ages ; we might say that 
a single mind was being educated throughout all 
history. Thus this secular man, who has lived 
since the beginning of the world, has had his infancy 
in which he was absorbed by the most urgent needs 
of life ; his youth in which he succeeded pretty 
well in things of imagination like poetry and elo- 
quence, and even began to reason, but with more 
courage than solidity. He. is now in the age of 
manhood, is more enlightened, and reasons better ; 
but he would have advanced further if the passion 
for war had not distracted him and given him a 
distaste for the sciences to which he has at last \ 
returned. 

Figures, if they are pressed, are dangerous; 
they suggest unwarrantable conclusions. It may be 
illuminative to liken the development of humanity 
to the growth of an individual ; but to infer that the 
human race is now in its old a ge, merely on the 
strength of the compiirison, is oEviously unjustifiable . 
That is what Bacon and the others had done. 
The fallacy was pointed out by Fontenelle. 

From his point of view, an "old age" of 
humanity, which if it meant anything meant decay 
as well as the wisdom of experience, was contrary 
to the principle of the permanence of natural forces. « 
ManJiejBserts,- will have no old age. He will 
be always equally capable of achieving'the successes 
of his youth ; and he will become more and more 
expert in the things which become the age of 
virility. Or "to drop metaphor, men will ^ ^v ^r ^ 
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In ages to come we may be regarded — say in 
America — with the same excess of admiration with 
which we regard the ancients. We might push the 
prediction further. In still later ages the interval 
of time which divides us from the Greeks and 
Romans will appear so relatively small to .posterity 
that they will classify us and the ancients as 
virtually contemporary ; just in the same way as 
we group together the Greeks and Romans, though 
the Romans in their own day were moderns in 
relation to the Greeks. In that remote period 
men will be able to judge without prejudice the 
comparative merits of Sophocles and Corneille. 

Unreasonable admiration for the ancients is one 
of the chief obstacles to progress (& progrh des 
ckoses). Philosophy not only did not advance, but 
even fell into an abyss of unintelligible ideas, be- 
cause, through devotion to the authority of Aristotle, 
men sought truth in his enigmatic writings instead 
of seeking it in nature. If the authority of Descartes 
were ever to have the same fortune, the results 
would be no less disastrous. 

7 
This memorable brochure exhibits, without 
pedantry, perspicuous arrangement and the "geo- 
metrical " precision on which Fontenelle remarked 
as one of the notes of the new epoch introduced 
by Descartes. 1j[t displays too the author's open- 
. mindedness, and his readiness to follow where the 
ailment leads. J^eJs able already to look beyond 
Cartesianism ; he knows that it cannot be final. 
* No man of his time was more open-minded and 
\ free from prejudice than Fontenelle. This quality 
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of mind helped him to turn his eyes to the future. 
Perrault and his predecessors were absorbed in ttiej *' 
interest of the present and the past./~Descartes 
was too much engaged in his own original dis- 
coveries to do more than throw a passing glance at 
posterity. 

Now the prospect of the future was one of the 
two elements which were still needed to fashion the 
theory of the progress of knowledge. All thev 
conditions for such a theory were present. Bodin 
and Bacon, Descartes and the champions of the 
Moderns — the reaction against the Renaissance, 
and the startling discoveries of science — had 
prepared the way ; progr ess w as e stabl ishe d for t he 
past and present . But the t heory of , the progresTT [ 
of knowledge i nclud e^ and acquires its value by j 
including the i^^efinite future. Th is ste p was I 
t aken by Fontenell e. I ne idea had been a ljpogt j 
excluded by Bacon's misleading metaphor of old 
age, which Fontenelle expressly rejects. Mas^will-.,^ 
have no old age ; his intellect will never degenera te :-s. | 
and "the sound views of intellectual men in suc- 
cessive generations will continually add up." I 

But progress must not only be conceived as | 
extending indefinitely into the future; it must also I 
be cpnceiyedas necessary and certain.- ■I'This is the j 
second essential feature of the theory. The theory 
would have little value or significance, if the 
prospect of progress in the future depended on 
chance or the unpredictable discretion of an external 
will. Fontenelle asserts implicitly the certainty of / 
progress when he declares that the discoveries and 
improvements of the modem age would have been 
made by the ancients if they exchanged places with 
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the modems; for this amounts to saying that 
science will prepress and knowledge increase inde- 
pendently of particular individuals. If Descartes 
had not been born, some one else would have 
done his work; and there could have been no 
Descartes before the seventeenth century. For, 
as he says in a later work,' " there is an order 
which regulates our progress. Every science 
develops after a certain number of preceding 
vj sciences have developed, and only then ; it has to 
await its turn to burst its shell." 
— Fontenelle, then, was the first to formulate the 
idea of the progress of knowledge as a complete 
doctrine. At the moment the import and far- 
reaching effects of the idea were not realised, either 
by himself or by others, and his pamphlet, which 
appeared in the company of a perverse theory of 
-pastoral poetry, was acclaimed merely as an able 
—defence of the Moderns. 



If the theory of the indefinite progress of know- 
ledge is true, it is one of those truths which .were 
originally established by false reasoning. It was 
feStablished on a principle which excluded degenera- 
Jtion, but equally excluded evolution ; and the whole 
conception of nature which Fontenelle had learned 
from Descartes is long since dead and buried. 

But it is more important to observe that this 
principle, which seemed to secure the indefinite 
progress of knowledge, disabled Fontenelle from 
suggesting a theory of the prepress of society. 
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The invariability of nature, as he conceived it, was 
true of the emotions and the will, as well as of the 
intellect. It implied that man himself would be / 
psychically always the same — unalterable, incurable. / 
L'ordre giniral de la Nature a fair bien constant. 
His opinion of the human race was expressed in 
the Dialogues of the Dead^ and it never seems to 
have varied. The world consists of a multitude I 
of fools, and a mere handful of reasonable men. | 
Men's passions will always be the same and will' 
produce wars in the future as in the past. Civilisa- t 
tion makes no difference ; it is little more than a | 
veneer. \ 

Even if theory had not stood in his way, 
Fontenelle was the last man who was Hkely to 
dream dreams of social improvement He was 
temperamentally an Epicurean, of the same refined 
stamp as Epicurus himself, and he enjoyed through- 
out his long life — he lived to the age of a hundred 
— the tranquillity which was the true Epicurean 
ideal. He was never troubled by domestic cares, 
and his own modest ambition was satisfied when, 
at the age of forty, he was appointed permanent 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. He was 
not the man to let his mind dwell on the woes and 
evils of the world ; and the follies and perversities 
which cause them interested him only so far as they 
provided material for his wit. 

It remains, however, noteworthy that the author 
of the theory of the progress of knowledge, which 
was afterwards to expand into a general theory of 
human Progress, would not have allowed that this 
extension was legitimate ; though it was through 

I It ma; be Ecen loo in tbe Plttratity tf Wtrlis. 
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this extension that Fontenelle's idea acquired 
human value and interest and became a force in 
the world. 



Fontenelle did a good deal more than formulate 
the idea. He reinforced it by showing that the pro- 

ispect of a steady and rapid increase of knowledge 
in the future was certified. 

The postulate of the immutability of the laws of 
nature, which has been the indispensable basis for 
the advance of modem science, is fundamental with 
Descartes. But Descartes did not explicitly insist 
on it, and it was Fontenelle, perhaps more than any 
one else, who made it current coin. That was a 
service performed by the disciple ; but he seems (. 
to have been original in introducing the fruitful 
idea of the sciences as confederate and intimately 
interconnected ' ; not forming a number of isolated 
domains, as hitherto, but constituting a system in 
which the advance of one will contribute to the 
advance of the others. He exposed with masterly 
ability the reciprocal relations of physics and 
mathematics. No man of his day had a more 
comprehensive view of all the sciences, though 
he made no original contributions to any. His 
curiosity was universal, and as Secretary of the 
Academy he was obliged, according to his own 
high standard of his duty, to keep abreast of all 
that was being done in every branch of knowledge. 
That was possible then ; it would be impossible now. 

In the famous series of obituary discourses 
which he delivered on savants who were members 

' Rc^r Bacon, as we saw, had a glimpse of tbu principle. 
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of the Academy, Fontenelle probably thought that 
he was contributing to the realisation of this ideal 
of "solidarity," for they amounted to a chronicle of 
scientific progress in every department They are 
free from technicalities and extraordinarily lucid, 
and they appealed not only to men of science, but 
to those of the educated public who possessed some 
scientific curiosity. This brings us to another 
important r6U of Fontenelle — the r$le of inter- y 
preter of the world of science to the world outside. 
It is closely related to our subject. 

For the popularisation of science, which was to 
be one of the features of the nineteenth century, 
was in fact a condition of the success of the idea 
of Progress. That idea could not insinuate itself 
into the public mind and become a living force 
in civilised societies until the meaning and value 
of science had been generally grasped, and th^ 
results of scientific discovery had been more 
or less diffused. The achievements of physical 
"science did more than anything else to convert 
the imaginations of men to the general doctrine "* 
of Progress. 

Before the later part of the seventeenth century, 
the remarkable physical discoveries of recent date 
had hardly escaped beyond academic circles. But 
an interest in these subjects began to become the 
fashion in the later years of Louis XIV. Science 
was talked in the salons ; ladies studied mechanics 
and anatomy. Moli^re's play, Les Femmes savanies, 
which appeared in 1672, is one of the first indica- 
tions. In 1686 Fontenelle published his Conversa-, 
tions on the Plurality of Worlds, in which a savant 
explains the new astronomy to a lady in the park of 
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a country house. It is the first book — at least the 
first that has any claim to be remembered — in the 
literature of popular science, and it is one of the 
most striking. It met with the success which it 
deserved. It was reprinted again and ^ain, and 
it was almost immediately translated into English. 

The significance of the Plurality of Worlds is 
indeed much greater than that of a pioneer work 
in popularisation and a model in the art of making 
technical subjects interesting. We must remember 
that at this time the belief that the sun revolves 
round the earth still prevailed. Only the few knew 
better. The cosmic revolution which is associated 
with the names of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo 
was slow in producing its effects. It was rejected 
by Bacon ; and the condemnation of Galileo by the 
Church made Descartes, who dreaded nothing so 
much as a collision with the ecclesiastical authorities, 



CMff ' unwilling to insist on it.* Milton's Raphael, in the 
>L#*'j^t* V\ot venture to affirm the Copernican system; he 



y** Eighth Book of/*a«K^M*Zoj/ (published 1667), does 



Ij -«iy^ explains it sympathetically, but leaves the question 
v" M i" ^^^'open.* Fontenelle's book was an event. It dis- 

•■^pri ^, closed to the general public a new picture of the 

'^ (^y^ universe, to which men would have to accustom 

^V* , ^ ^ their imaginations. 

^r^^-jJ- We may perhaps best conceive all that this 

q^^i\ . e! change meant by supposing what a difference it 

A^>'^V\.^ ' Cp. Boaillier, Histnn dt la phihsapkie tartisisntu, L p. 43-3. 

^^^f*^^a/*' " MassoQ {Milbnis PattUal Warks, vol. 3} oUerres th«l Milton's life 

^^^^ i*'*' (1608-74) "coincides with the period of the struggle between the two 

^^JlV* tyttems" (p. 90}. Milton's fiiends, the SmectTinnisns, in answei to Bishop 

\ r) Hall's Humble Jtemenslrann (1641), "had cited the Copernican doctrine as 

an unqaestioiuible iosUoce of • supreme absurdity." Masson has some 

apposite remarks on the influence of the Ptolemaic syitem " upon the 

thinkings and imaginations of mankind evetywheie on all subjects whatsoever 

till about two hundred years ago. " 
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would make to us if it were suddenly discovered that 
the old system which Copernicus upset was true 
after all, and that we had to think ourselves back 
into a strictly limited universe of which the earth is 
the centre The loss of its privileged position by 
our own planet ; its degradation, from a cosmic point 
of view, to insignificance ; the necessity of admitting 
the probability that there may be many other 
inhabited worlds — all this had consequences ranging 
beyond tbe field of astronomy. It was as if a man 
who dreamed that he was living in Paris or London 
should awake to discover that he was really in an 
obscure island in the Pacific Ocean, and that the 
Pacific Ocean was immeasurably vaster than he had 
imagined. The Marquise, in the Plurality of 
Worlds, reacts to the st^ulling illumination ; " Voila 
I'univers si grand que je m'y perds, je ne sais plus 
oil je suis ; je ne suis plus rien. — La terre est si 
effroyablement petite ! " 

Such a revolution in cosmic values could not fail 
to exert a penetrating influence on human thought 
The privileged position of the earth had been a capital 
feature of the whole doctrine, as to the universe and 
man's destinies, which had been taugbt by the 
Church, and it had made that doctrine more specious 
than it might otherwise have seemed. Though the 
Churches could reform their teaching to meet the 
new situation, the fact remained that the Christian 
scheme sounded less plausible when the central im- 
portance of tbe human race was shown to be an 
illusion. Would man, stripped of his cosmic pre- 
tensions, and finding himself lost in the immensities 
of space, invent a more modest theory of his 
destinies confined to his own little earth — si 
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-effroyablement petite} The eighteenth century 
answered this question by the theory of Progress. 



Fontenelle is one of the most representative 
thinkers of that period — we have no distinguishing 
name for it — which lies between the characteristic 
thtplfprg . oi the seventeenth century and the 
charactedsttc thinkers of the eighteenth. It is a 
period of over sixty years, begTnnTng about 1680 ; 
for though Montesquieu and Voltaire were writing 
long before 1 740, the great influential works of the 
" age of illumination " begin with the Esprit des lots 
in 1748. The intellectual task of this intervening 
period was to turn to account the ideas provided 
by the philosophy of Descartes, and use them as 
solvents of the ideas handed down from the Middle 
Ages. We might almost call it the Cartesian period ; 
for, though Descartes was dead, it was in these 
years that Cartesianism performed its 'task and 
transformed human thought. 

• When we speak of Cartesianism we do not mean 
the metaphysical system of the master, or any of 
his particular views such as that of innate ideas. 
We mean the general principles, which were to 
leave an abiding impression on the texture of 
thought : the supremacy of reason over authority, 
the stability of the laws of Nature, rigorous standards 
of proof. Fontenelle was far from accepting all the 
views of Descartes, whom he does not scruple to 
criticise ; but he was a true Cartesian in the sense 
that he was deeply imbued with these principles, 
which generated, to use an expression of his own, 
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"des esp^ces de rebelles, qui conspiraient contre 
I'ignorance et les pr^jug^s dominants."' And of all 
these rebels against ruling prejudices he probably 
did more than any single man to exhibit the con- 
sequences of the Cartesian ideas and drive them 
home. 

The Plurality of Worlds was a contribution to 
the task of transforming thought and abolishing 
ancient error ; but the History of Oraeles which 
appeared in the following year was more character- 
istic. It was a free adaptation of an unreadable 
Latin treatise by a Dutchman, which in Fontenelle's 
skilful hands becomes a vehicle for applying 
Cartesian solvents to theological authority. The 
thesis is that the Greek oracles were a sacerdotal 
imposture, and not, as ecclesiastical tradition said, the 
work of evil spirits, who were stricken silent at the 
death of Jesus Christ. The effect was to discredit ^, 
the authority of the early Fathers of the Church, 
though the writer has the discretion to repudiate 
such an intention. For the publication was risky ; 
and twenty years later a Jesuit Father wrote a 
treatise to confute it, and exposed the secret poison, 
with consequences which might have been disastrous 
for Fontenelle if he had not had powerful friends 
among the Jesuits themselves. Fontenelle had 
none of the impetuosity of Voltaire, and after the 
publication of the History of Oracles he confined his' 
criticism of tradition to the field of science. He 
was convinced that "les choses fort ^tablies ne 
peuvent fitre attaquies que par degrez."' 

The secret poison, of which Fontenelle prepared 
this remarkable dose with a touch which reminds us 

' &le^ <U M. Umery, * &legi lU M. Limiry, 
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of Voltaire, was being administered in the same 
Cartesian period, and with similar precautions, by 

•^ Bayle. Like Fontenelle, this great sceptic, "the 
father of modern incredulity " as he was called by 
Joseph de Maistre, stood between the two centuries 
and belonged to both. Like Fontenelle, he taok-a 
gloomy view of humanity ; he had no faith in that 
goodness of human nature which was to be a 
characteristic dogma of the age of illumination. 
But he was untouched by the discoveries of science ; 
he took no interest in Galileo or Newton ; and 
while the most important work of Fontenelle was 
the interpretation of the positive advances of know- 
ledge, Bayle's was entirely subversive. 
r The principle of unchangeable laws in nature is 
intimately connected with the growth of Deism 
Which is a note of this period. The function of the 
Deity was virtually confined to originating the 
machine of nature, which, once regulated, was set 

/ [beyond any further interference on His part, though 
'His existence might be necessary for its conservation. 
lA view so sharply opposed to the current belief 
tould not have made way as it did without a pene- 
Itrating criticism of the current theology. Such 
jcriticism was performed by Bayle. His works were 
a school for rationalism for about seventy years. 
I He supplied to the thinkers of the eighteenth 
icentury, English as well as French, a magazine of 
[Subversive arguments, and he helped to emancipate 
imorality both from theology and from metaphysics. 
This intellectual revolutionary movement, which 
was propagated in salons as well as by books, 
shook the doctrine of Providence which Bossuet - 
had so eloquently expounded. It meant the en- 
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thronement of reason — Cartesian reason — before 
whose severe tribunal history as well as opinions 
were tried. New rules of criticism were introduced, 
new standards of proof. When Fontenelle observed 
that the existence of Alexander the Great could not 
be strictly demonstrated and was no more than 
highly probable,* it was an undesigned warning 
that tradition would receive short shrift at the hands 
of men trained in analytical Cartesian methods. 



~^That the issue between the claims of antiquity 
and the modem age should have been debated 
independently in England and France indicates 
that the controversy was an inevitable incident in 
the liberation of the human spirit from the authority 
of the ancients. Towards the end of the century 
the debate in France aroused attention in England 
and led to a literary quarrel, less important but not 
less acrimonious than that which raged in France. 
Sir William Temple's Essay, Wotton's Reflexions, 
and Swift's satire the Battle of the Books are the 
three outstanding works in the episode, which is 
however chiefly remembered on account of its 
connection with Bentley's masterly exposure of the 
fabricated letters of Phalaris. 

The literary debate in France, indeed, could not 
have failed to reverberate across the Channel ; for 
never perhaps did the literary world in England 
follow with more interest, or appreciate more 
keenly the productions of the great French writers 
of the time. In describing Will's coffee-house. 
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which was frequented by Dryden and all who 
pretended to be interested in polite letters, 
Macaulay says, "there was a faction for Perrault 
and the moderns, a faction for Boileau and the 
ancients." In the discussions on this subject a 
remarkable Frenchman who had long lived in 
England as an exile, M. de Saint Evremond, must 
have constantly taken part. The disjointed pieces 
of which Saint Evremond's writings consist are 
tedious and superficial, but they reveal a mind of 
much cultivation and considerable common sense. 
His judgement on Perrault's Parallel is that the 
author "has discovered the defects of the ancients 
better than he has made out the advantage of the 
moderns ; his book is good and capable of curing 
us of abundance of errors." He was not a partisan. 
But his friend. Sir William Temple, excited by the 
French depreciations of antiquity, rushed into the 
lists with greater courage than discretion. 

Temple was. ill equipped for the controversy, 
though his Essay on AncutU and Modem Learn- 
ing (1690) is far from deserving the disdain of 
Macaulay, who describes its matter as "ludicrous 
and contemptible to the last degree." ^ And it 
must be confessed that the most useful result of 
the Essay was the answer which it provoked from 

I The only piunt in it which need be noted here is ihat the author 
questioaed the cogenc]' of Fontenelle's argument, that the Torces of natuTe 
being permanent haman ability is in all ages the lame. "May there not," 
he asks, " many circnmstances concur to one production that do not to any 
other in one or many ages?" Fontenelle speaks of trees. It is conceivable 
that various conditions and accidents " may produce an oak, a fig, or a 
plane-tree, that shall deserve to be renowned in story, and shall not perhaps 
be paralleled in other countries or times. May not the same have happened 
in the production, growth, and size of wit and genius in the world, or in 
some parts or ages of it, and from many more circumstances that contributed 
towards it than what may concur 10 the stupendous growth of a tree or 
animal ? " 
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Wotton. For Wotton had a far wider range of 
knowledge, and a more judicious mind, than any 
of the other controversialists, with the exception of 
Fontenelle ; and in knowledge of antiquity he was 
Fontenetle's superior. His inquiry stands out as 
the most sensible and unprejudiced contribution to ^ 
the whole debate. He accepts as just the reasoning 
of Fontenelle "as to the comparative force of the 
geniuses of men in the several ages of the world 
and of the equal force of men's understandings 
absolutely considered in all times since learning 
first began to be cultivated amongst mankind." 
But this is not incompatible with the thesis that in 
some branches the ancients excelled all who came 
after them. For it is not necessary to explain such 
excellence by the hypothesis that there was a 
particular force of genius evidently discernible in 
former ages, but extinct long since, and that nature 
is now worn out and spent. There is an alterna- 
tive explanation. There may have been special 
circumstances "which might suit with those ages 
which did exceed ours, and with those things 
wherein they did exceed us, and with no other age 
nor thing besides." 

' But we must begin our inquiry by sharply dis-"" 
tinguishing two fields of mental activity — the field of 
art, including poetry, oratory, architecture, painting, 
and statuary ; and the field of knowledge, including 
mathematics, natural science, physiology, with all 
their dependencies. In the case of the first gr oup ^ 
there is room for variety of opinion ; but the 
superiority of the Greeks and Romans in poetry 
and literary style may be admitted without 
prejudice to the mental equality of the modems, 
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for it may be explained partly by the genius of 
their languages and partly by political circum- 
stances — for example, in the case of oratory,' by 
the practical necessity of eloquence. But as 
regards the other group, knowledge is not a matter 
of opinion or taste, and a definite judgement is 
possible. Wotton then proceeds to review sys- 
tematically the field of science, and easily shows, 
with more completeness and precision than Perrault, 
the superiority of modern methods and the enor- 
mous strides which had been made. 

As to the future, Wotton expresses himself 
cautiously. It is not easy to say whether know- 
ledge will advance in the next age proportionally 
to its advance in this. He has some fears that 
there may be a falling away, because ancient learn- 
ing has still too great a hold over modern books, 
and physical and mathematical studies tend to be 
neglected. But he ends his Refiextons by the 
speculation that "some future age, though perhaps 
not the next, and in a country now possibly little 
thought of, may do that which our great men 
would be glad to see done ; that is to say, may raise 
real knowledge, upon foundations laid in this age, 
to the utmost possible perfection to which it may 
be brought by mortal men in this imperfect state." 

The distinction, on which Wotton insisted, 
between the sciences which require ages for their 
development and the imaginative arts which may 
reach perfection in a short time had been recc^nised 
by Fontenelle, whose argument on this point differs 
from that of his friend Perrault. For Perrault 
contended that in literature and art, as well as in 

> This )md been noted by Fontenelle in his Digrenion. 
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science, later generations can, through the advantage 
of time and longer experience, attain to. a higher 
excellence than their predecessors. Fontenelle, on 
the other hand, held that poetry and eloquence 
have a restricted field, and that therefore there 
must be a time at which they reach a point of 
excellence which cannot be exceeded. It was his 
personal opinion that eloquence and history actually 
reached the highest possible perfection in Cicero 
and Livy. 

But neither Fontenelle nor Wotton came into 
close quarters with the problem which was raised — 
not very clearly, it is true — by Perrault Is there 
development in the various species of literature and' 
art ? Do they profit and enrich themselves by the 
general advance of civilisation? Perrault, as we 
have seen, threw out the suggestion that increased 
experience and psychological study enabled the 
moderns to penetrate more deeply into the recesses 
of the human soul, and therefore to bring to a 
higher perfection the treatment of the character, 
motives, and passions of men. This suggestion 
admits of being extended. In the Introduction to 
his Revolt of Islam, Shelley, describing his own 
intellectual and aesthetic experiences, writes : 

The poetry of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
modem Italy, and our own countty, has been to me like 
external nature, a passion and an enjoyment. ... I have 
considered poetry in its most comprehensive sense ; and 
have read the poets and the historians and the meta- 
' physicians whose writings have been accessible to me — 
and have looked upon the beautiful and majesth; scenery 
of the earth — as common sources of those elements which 
it is the province of the Poet to embody and combine. 
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And he appends a note : 

In this sense there may be such a thing as perfecti- 
bility in worlcs of fiction, notwithstanding the concession 
often made by the advocates of human improvement, 
that perfectibility is a term applicable only to science. 

In other- words, all the increases of human 
experience, from age to age, all the speculative 
adventures of the intellect, provide the artist, in 
each succeeding generation, with more abundant 
sources for aesthetic treatment. As years go on, 
life in its widest sense offers more and more 
materials " which it is the province of the Poet to 
embody and combine." This is evidently true ; 
and would it not seem to follow that literature is 
not excluded from participating in the common 
development of civilisation ? One of the latest of 
the champions of the Moderns, the Abb6 Terrasson, 
maintained that "to separate the general view of 
the progress of the human mind in regard to 
natural science, and in regard to belles-lettres, 
would be a fitting expedient to a man who had 
two souls, but it is useless to him who has only 
1 one." He put the matter in too abstract a way to 
carry conviction ; but the nineteenth century was 
to judge that he was not entirely wrong. For the 
question was, as we shall see, raised anew by 
Madame de Stael, and the theory was finally to 
emerge that art and literature, like laws and institu- 
tions, are an expression of society and therefore 
inextricably linked with the other elements of social 
development — a theory, it may be observed, which 
while it has discredited the habit of considering 
works of art in a vacuum, dateless and detached, 
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as they were generally considered by critics of the 
seventeenth century, leaves the aesthetic problem 
much where it was. 

Perrault's suggestion as to the enrichment of the 
material of the artist by new acquisitions would 
have served to bring literature and art into the 
general field of human development, without 
compromising the distinction on which Wotton 
and others insisted between the natural sciences 
and the aesthetic arts. But that distinction, em- 
phatically endorsed by Voltaire, had the effect of 
excluding literature and art from the view of those 
who in the eighteenth century recognised progress "** 
in the other activities of man. 



It is notable that in this literary controversy the I 
Moderns, even Fontenelle, seem curiously n^ligent I 
of the import of the theory which they were pro- / 
pounding of the intellectual progress of man. They I 
treat it almost incidentally, as part of the case for the 
defence, not as an immensely important conclusion. 
Its bearings were more definitely realised by the 
Abb6 Terrasson, whom I have just named. A 
geometer and a Cartesian, he took part in the con- 
troversy in its latest stage, when La Motte and 
Madame Dacier were the principsd antagonists. 
The human mind, he said, has had its infancy and 
youth ; its maturity began in the age of Augustus ; 
the barbarians arrested its course till the Re- 
naissance ; in the seventeenth century, through the 
illuminating philosophy of Descartes, it passed 
beyond- the stage which it had attained in the 
Augustan age, and the eighteenth century should 
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surpass the seventeenth. Cartesianism is not final ; 
it has its place, in a develnpti^ f'nr tt wac maH<=> 
possi ble by previous speculations, and it will be 
succeeded by otb^r systfms. Wp must nnf pnrcn^ 



t he analogy of hirnifnity with ar ^ individual man 
and antici pate a period of old afi^e. For unlike the^ 

nTaiyiHl Tal. humanity "being rnrnp^cpH nf all a^rpc/' 



IS alwa ys gaining instead of losing^ Thp ^g** of- 
TH atunty will last indefinitely, be-causeit Js a pro- 
gressive, not a sta tionary, maturity. Later ffenera- 
tions Will always be superior t o the earlier, for 
progress is " a natural and necessary eHect of the . 
Constitution ot the human mind. 



1^ 4^ 



1^ ^ 



t^' 



It*^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GENERAL PROGRESS OF HAN : 
ABB£ DE SAINT-PIERRE 

The revolutionary speculations on the social and 
moral condition of man which were the outstandii^ 
feature of the eighteenth century in France, and 
began about 1750, were the development of the 
intellectual movement of the seventeenth, which had 
changed the outlook of speculative thought. It was 
one continuous rationalistic movement Inthe^ys 
of Racin e an d PerraulL nr'n h^^j ^been com^acentTy"" '" 
cn nscious 9I t>i f pnlig'it''""""*' "f *\\f, pf e in which 
ffie y were living, and as time went o n, this con- 
gCiousness became stronger and acuter ; it is X, 
__n g|:R nf ^e ayre o^ Voltaire. ^ In the last vears of 
Louis XIV., and in the years which followed, the 
contrast between this mental enlightenment and the 
dark background — the sociztl evils and miseries of 
the kingdom, the gross misgovernment and oppres- 
sion — began to insinuate itself into men's minds. 
What-Was the value of the achievements of science, 
iihd the improvement of the arts of life, if life Jtsetf 
"coijld not be ameliorat ed i Was not some radical 
reconstruction possible in the social fabric, corre- 
sponding to the radical reconstruction inaugurated 
by Descartes in the principles of science and 
in the methods of thought? Year by year the 
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obscurantism of the ruling powers became more 
glaring , ^*\'} th*. mnct- yi fted thinkers, towards thq 
i^MjIrnf thn prpfii„rYi h^g ^an to con '"''"^"^*' *^''*'''- 

hrainc np fh*t prnhl«.fn^ rjf sfyjal J ^CJCnce aUd tO 

turn the light ^f rf^asn p on the nature qf m;in 

and the 'W'^? of ""^'^'ty They wrought With un; - 
s crupulous resolu tion at^ d wjth far-reachJng pfferfs / 
With the extension of rationalism into the s^oal 
domain, it came about naturally that the idea of 
intellectual progress was enlarged into the idea of 
the general Progress of man. The transition was 
^ky. I f it could be proved that social evils were due 
neither to innate and incorrigible disabilities of the 
human being nor to the nature of things, but simply 
to ignorance and prejudices, then the improvement 
of his state, and ultimately the attainment of felicity, 
would be only a matter of illuminating ignorance 
and removing errors, of increasing knowledge and 
difiusing light. The growth of the "universal 
human reason " — a Cartesian phrase, which had 
figured in the philosophy of Malebranche — must 
assure a happy destiny to humanity. 

Betw een 169 and 1740 the conception of an 
indetinite progress n* ''"'■g^'tffnmffp*' — ha d_ been 
makiny \\^ way in Frgprh intellectual circles, a nd 
must often have been a topic of discussion in "tH £^ 
i Sloiis^or instance, of Madame de Lambert. Madame _ 

"^ Tencin, and Madame Dupin, where Fontenelle. 

""was _one ol ttie m ost conspicuous guests. To the 
same circle belonged his Iriend the Abb^ de Saint- 
Pierre, and it is in his writings that we first find the 
theory widened in its compass to embrace progress 
towards social perfection.' ^-^ 

' For his life and works the best book is J. Drooet's mont^nph, L'AbU 
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He was brought up on Cartesian principles, and he 
idealised Descartes somewhat as Lucretius idealised 
Epicurus. But he had no aptitude for philosophy, 
and he prized physical science only as far as it 
directly administered to the happiness of men. He 
was a_ng£uxa1 utilitarian^ and perhaps no one was 
ever more consistent in making utility the criterion 
of alt actions and theories. Applying this standard 
he obliterated from the roll of great men most of 
those whom common opinion places among tne 
greatest. Alexander, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne 
receive short shrift from the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre.' 
He was superficial in his knowledge both of history 
and of science, and his conception of utility was 
narrow and a little vulgar. Great theoretical dis- 
coverers like Newton and Leibnitz he sets in a 
tower rank than ingenious persons who used their 
scientific skill to fashion some small convenience of 
life. Monuments of art, li ke Notre Dame, possessed 3lt* 
little value in his eyes c ompared with a road, a 
bridge, or a canal" ~ ' 

Like most of his distinguished contemporaries he 
was a Deist On his deathbed he received the usual 
rites of the Church in the presence of his household, 
and then told the priest that he did not believe a 
word of all that His real views are transparent in 
some of his works through the conventional dis- 
guises in which prudent writers of the time were 

dt SaaU-Pierrt : l'h«mmt 4I taiturt (191*), but on some points Goumy't 
olda (tndf (1859) is itill worth consulting, I have uied the edition of 
hii world in 11 Tolumei published during bis lifetime at Rotterdam, 1733-37. 
' Compare Vtdtaire, Ltttrtt lur Us An^ais, xii., wheie Newton i* 
acclaimed ai the grealeit man wbo ever lired. 
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wont to wrap their ztssaults on orthodoxy. To , 
attack Mohammedanism by arguments which are 
equally applicable to Christianity was a device for 
propagating rationalism in days when it was 
dangerous to propagate it openly. This is what 
the Abb6 did in his Discourse against Moham- 
medanism. Again, in his Physical Explanation of 
an Apparition he remarks : " To diminish our 
fanatical proclivities, it would be useful if the ^ 

Government were to establish an annual prize, to be 
awarded by the Academy of Sciences, for the best 
explanation, by natural laws, of the extraordinary 
effects of imagination, of the prodigies related in ' 

Greek and Latin literature, and of the pretended 
miracles told by Protestants, Schismatics, and 
Mohammedans." The author carefully keeps on 
the right side of the fence. No Catholic authorities 
could take exception to this. But no intelligent j 

reader could fail to see that all miracles were 
attacked. The miracles accepted by the Protestants 
were also believed in by the Catholics. 1 

He was one of the remarkable figures of his age. 
We might almost say that he was a new type— a j 

nineteenth century humanitarian and pacifist in an 
eighteenth century environment He was a born 
reformer, and he devoted his life to the construction 
of schemes for increasing human happiness. He j 

introduced the word bienfaisance into the currency 
of the French language, and beneficence was in his 
eyes the sovran virtue. There were few depart- ' 

mpntg nf piihlii- affair^ in which he~3Id no r puhU ^ " 

out the deficiencies and devise ingeni ous plans for 
impro? ementri:dSTbst oL_bis__""miero"s writings ' 
are proj ets — schemes of reform" in pov e'Tin^ftf;' — 
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economics, fi"T^nff':.__ education, all worked out in_ 
detail, a nd all aiming at~the increa se of pleasu re and_ 
the diminution of pain. T he Abba's n imble intelli- 
gence had a weak side, which must have somewhat 
compromised hi s mriuence. He was so conhdent 
in the reasonableness of his projects that he always 
believed that if they were fairly considered the ruling 
powers could not fait to adopt them in their own 
interests. It is the nature of a reformer to be 
sanguine, but the optimism of Saint-Pierre touched 
nafveU. Thousands might have agreed with his 
view that the celibacy of the Catholic clet^y was an 
unwholesome institution, but when he drew up a 
proposal for its abolition and imagined that the Pope, 
unable to resist his arguments, would immediately 
adopt it, they might be excused for putting him 
down as a crank who could hardly be taken seriously. 
The form in which he put forward his memorable 
scheme for the abolition of war exhibits the same 
sanguine simplicity. All his plans, Rousseau ob- 
served, showed a clear vision of what their effects 
would be, " but he judged like a child of means to 
bring them about." §ut hts ab ilities were great, 
and his actual influencew afi rnqaidfrahlg^ It would. 
have been greater if he had pos sessed the gift of 
styTe.' "" — — 



He was not the first to plan a definite scheme for 
establishing, a perpetual peace. Long ago Emeric 
Cruce had given to the world a proposal for a universal 
league, including not only the Christian nations of 
Europe, but the Turks, Persians, and Tartars, which 
by means of a court of arbitration sitting at Venice 
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should ensure the settlement of all disputes by peace- 
ful means.^ The consequence of universal peace, 
ne said, will be the arrival of " that beautiful century 
which the ancient theolc^ans promise after there 
have rolled by six thousand years. For they say 
that then the world will live happily and in repose. 
Now it happens that that time has nearly expired, 
and even if it is not, it depends only on the Princes 
to give beforehand this happiness to their peoples." 
Later in the century, others had ventilated similar 
projects in obscure publications, but the Abh6 does 
not refer to any of his predecessors. 

He was not blinded by the superficial brilliancy 
of the reign of Louis XIV. to the general misery 
which the ambitious war-policy of that sovran 
brought both upon France and upon her enemies. 
His Annans po/iit^ues are a useful correction to the 
Sticle de Louis. Quatorze. It was in the course of 
the great struggle of the Spanish Succession that 
he turned his attention to war and came to the con- 
clusion that it is an unnecessary evil and even an 
absurdity. In 1712 he attended the congress at 
Utrecht in the capacity of secretary to Cardinal de 
Polignac, one of the French del^ates. His experi- 
ences there confirmed his optimistic mind in the 
persuasion that perpetual peace was an aim which 
might readily be realised ; and in the following year 
he published the memoir which he had been pre- 
paring, in two volumes, to which he added a third 
four years later. 

Though he appears not to have known the work 
of Cruce he did not claim originality. He sheltered 
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his proposal under an august name, entitling it 
Project of Henry the Great to render Peace Perpetual, 
explained by the Abbd de Saint-Pierre. The refer- 
ence is to the "great design" ascribed to Henry 
IV. by Sully, and aimed at the abasement of the 
power of Austria: a federation of the Christian States 
of Europe arranged in groups and under a sovran 
Diet, which would regulate international affairs and 
arbitrate in all quarrels.' Saint-Pierre, Ignoring the 
fact that Sully's object was to eliminate a rival 
power, made it the text for his own scheme of a 
perpetual alliance of all the sovrans of Europe to 
guarantee to one another the preservation of their 
states and to renounce war as a means of settling 
their differences. He drew up the terms of such 
an alliance, and taking the European powers one 
by one demonstrated that it was the plain interest 
of each to sign the articles. Once the articles 
were signed the golden age would begin. 

It is not to our present purpose to comment on 
this plan which the author with his characteristic 
simplicity seriously pressed upon the attention of 
statesmen. It is easy to criticise it in the light of 
subsequent history, and to see that, if the impossible 
had happened and the experiment had been tried 
and succeeded, it might have caused more suffering 
than all the wars from that day to this. For it was 
based on a perpetuation of the political status quo in 
Europe. It assumed that the existing political dis- 
tribution of power was perfectly satisfactory and 
conformable to the best interests of all the peoples 
concerned. It would have hindered the Partition of 
Poland, but it would have maintained the Austrian 

■ It it described in Sull/s Mi»(iru, Book XXX 
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oppression of Italians. The project also secured to 
the sovrans the heritage of their authority and 
guarded against civil wars. This assumed that the 
various existing contributions were fundamentally 
just. The realisation of the scheme would have per- 
petuated all the evils of autocratic governments. Its 
author did not perceive that the radical evil in France 
• was irresponsible power. It needed the reign of 
Louis XV. and the failure of attempts at reform under 
his successor to bring this home. The Abbi even 
thought that an increase of the despotic authority of 
the government was desirable, provided this were 
accompanied by an increase in the enlightenment 
and virtue of its ministers. 

In 1729 he published an abridgment of his scheme, 
and here he looks beyond its immediate results to 
its value for distant posterity. No one, he says, 
can imagine or foresee the advant^^es which such an 
alliance of European states will yield to Europe five 
hundred years after its establishment. Now we can 
see the first beginnings, but it is beyond the powers 
of the human mind to discern its infinite effects in 
the future. It may produce results more precious 
than anything hitherto experienced by man. He 
supports his argument by observing that our primi- 
tive ancestors could not foresee the improvements 
which the course of ages wouW bring in their rudi- 
mentary arrangements for securing social order. 

3 

It is characteristic that the Ahh6 de Saint-Pierre's 
ideas about Progress were a by-product of his 
particular schemes. In ty)^^ he published s^Project 3 
to Perfect the Government of States, and here he 
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sketched his view of the progressive course of civil- 
isation. The old legend of the golden age, when 
men were perfectly happy, succeeded by the ages of 
silver, bronze, and iron, exactly reverses the truth 
of history. The age of iron came first, the infancy 
of society, when men were poor and ignorant of the 
arts ; it is the present condition of the savages of 
Africa and America. The age of bronze ensued, in 
which there was more security, better laws, and the 
Invention of the most necessary arts began. There 
followed the age of silver, and Europe has not yet 
emerged from it Our reason has indeed reached 
the point of considering how war may be abolished, 
and is thus approaching the golden age of the future; 
but the art of government and the general regulation 
of society, notwithstanding all the improvements of 
the past, is still in its infancy. Yet all that is needed 
is a short series of wise reigns in our European 
states to reach the age of gold or, in other words, a 
paradise on earth. ^ 

A few wise reigns. The Abb^ shared the ilIusion~S 
of many that government Is omnipotent and c an | ,-' 
biestow happiness on men. The imperfections "of -^ 
governments were, he was convinced, chiefly due to 
the fact that hitherto the ablest intellects had not 
been dedicated to the study of the science of govern- 
ing. The most essential part of his project was the 
formation of a Political Academy which should do /'' 
for politics what the Academy of Sciences did for the '' 
study of nature, and should act as an advisory body 
to ministers of state on all questions of the public 
welfare. If this proposal and some others were 
adopted, he believed that the golden age would riot 
long be delayed. 
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These observations — hardly more than obiter 
dicta — show that Saint- Pierre's general view of the 
world was moulded by a conception of civilisation 
prt^ressing towards a goal of human happiness. In 
1737 he published a special work to explain this 
conception : the Observations on the Continuous 
Progress of Universal Reason. 

He recurs to the comparison of the life of 
collective humanity to that of an individual, and, 
like Fontenelle and Terrasson, accentuates the point 
where the analogy fails. We may regard our race as 
composed of all the nations that have been and will 
be — and assign to it different ages. For instance, 
when the race is ten thousand years old a century 
will be what a single year is in the life of a 
centenarian. But there is this prodigious difference. 
The mortal man grows old and loses his reason and 
happiness through the enfeeblement of his bodily 
machine ; whereas the human race, by the perpetual 
and infinite succession of generations, will Bnd itself 
at the end of ten thousand years more capable of 
growing in wisdom and happiness than it was at the 
end of four thousand. 

At present the race is apparently not more than 
seven or eight thousand years old, and is only " in 
the infancy of human reason," compared with what 
it will be five or six thousand years hence; And 
when that stage is reached, it will only have entered 
on what we may call its first youth, when we 
consider what it will be when it is a hundred 
thousand years older still, continually growing in 
reason and wisdom. 

"Here we have for the first time, expressed in 
definite terms, the vista of an immensely long pro- 
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I g^esstve life in front of humanity. Civilisation isi 
only in its infancy. Bacon, like Pascal, had con-f 
ceived it to be in its old age. Fontenelle and\ 
Perrault seem to have regarded it as in its virility ; 
they set no term to its duration, but they did not 

' dwell on future prospects. T fae Abb^ was the ' 
first to fix his eye on the remote destinies of the| 

" race and name immense p eriods of time . It did not' 
occur to him to consider that our destinies are 
hound up with those of the solar system, and that it 
is useless to operate with millennial periods of 
prggress unless you are assured of a corresponding 
stability in the cosmic environment. 

As a test of the progress which reason has 
already made, Saint-Pierre asserts that a comparison , 

nf thft Vst Knglish and fr^nrh JKCrks_QO-_mQiala 

and politics with th e b^t_woriw joL^Iato and- 
Aristotle p roves that the hum an race has made p._ 
sensible advance. But that advance would have 
been infinitely greater were it not that three general 
obstacles retarded it and even, at some times and 
in some countries, caused a retrogressio n. These 
obstacles were wars, superstition, and the j ealousy ' 
of rulers who feared that prep ress in the science of 

politirs wniild Kp Hangprfm.^ tn themgflvps. In 

consequence of these impediments it was only in the 
time of Bodin and Bacon that the human race began 
to start anew from the point which it bad reached 
in the days of Plato and Aristotle. 

Since then the rate of prepress has been 
accelerated, and this has been due to several causes. 
The expansion of sea commerce has produced more 
wealth, and wealth means greater leisure, and more 
writers and readers. In the second place, mathe- 
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matics and phy^cs-are-moresbidied.ui. colleges* %tujl 
their tendency is to liberate us from subjection to 
the authority of the aocieius. Again, the foundation 
of scientific Academies has given facilities both for 
communicating and for correcting new discoveries ; 
the art of printing provides a means for diffusing 
them ; and, finally, the habit of writing in the vulgar 
tongue makes them accessible. The author might 
also have referred to the modern efforts to populari^ 
science, in which his friend Fontenelle had been 
one of the leaders. 

He proceeds, in this connection, to lay down a 
rather doubtful principle, that in any two countries 
the difference in enlightenment between the lowest 
classes will correspond to the difference between the 
most highly educated classes. At present, he says, 
Paris and London are the places where human 
wisdom has reached the most advanced stage. It 
is certain that the ten best men of the highest class 
at Ispahan or Constantinople will be inferior in their 
knowledge of politics and ethics to the ten most 
distinguished sages of Paris or London. And this 
will be true in all classes. The thirty most in- 
telligent children of the age of fourteen at Paris 
will be more enlightened than the thirty most inr 
telligent children of the same age at Constantinople, 
and the same proportional difference will be true of 
the lowest classes of the two cities. 

But while the progress of speculative reason has 
been rapid, practical reason — the distinction is the 
Abba's— has made little advance. Injioint of morals 
and general happiness the world is apparently much 
the same as ever. Our mediocre savants "know 
twenty times as much as Socrates and Confucius, I 
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but our most virtuous men are not more virtuous 
tKah'they. The growth of science has added much* 
to the arts and conveniences of life, and to the sum 
of pleasures, and will add more. The progress in [ 
physical science is part of the progress of the 1 
" universal human reason," whose aim is the aug- I 
mentation of our happiness. But there are two other. / 
sciences which are much more important for the 
promotion of happiness — Ethics and Politics-^and"~| • 
these, neglected by men of p-enius. hava made lit^: lp 1 
■ wav in the course of tw o thousand years. It i s a \ 
grave misfortune that Descartes and Newton did 
not devote themselves to perfecting these sciences, 
so incomparably more useful for mankind than those 
in which they made their great discoveries. They 
felt into a prevailing error as to the comparative 
values of the various domains of knowledge, an 
error to which we must also ascribe the fact that 
while Academies of Sciences and Belles- Lettres exist 
there are no such institutions for Politics or Ethics. 
By these arguments he establishes to his own 
satisfaction that there are no irremovable obstacles 
to the Prepress of the human race towards happi- 
ness, no hindrances that could not be overcome 
if governments only saw eye to eye with the 
Abbi de Saint-Pierre. Superstition is already on 
the decline ; there would be no more wars if his 
simple scheme for permanent peace were adopted. 
Let the State immediately found Political and 
Ethical Academies ; let the ablest men consecrate 
their talents to the science of government ; and in a 
hundred years we shall make more progress than 
we should make in two thousand at the rate we 
are moving. If these things are done, human 
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reason will have advanced so far in two or three 
millenniums that the wisest men of that age wilt be 
as far superior to the wisest of to-day as these are to 
the wisest African savages. This "perpetual and 
unlimited augmentation of reason " will one day 
produce an increase in human happiness which 
would astonish us more than our own civilisation 
would astonish the Kaffirs. 



The Abb^ de Saint-Pierre was indeed terribly 
at ease in confronting the deepest and most com- 
plex problems which challenge the intellect of man. 
He had no notion of their depth and complexity, 
and he lightly essayed them, treating human nature, 
as if it were an abstraction, by a method which he 
would doubtless have described as Cartesian. He 
was simply operating with the ideas which were all 
round him in a society saturated with Cartesianism, 
— supremacy of human reason, progressive enlighten- 
ment, the value of this life for its own sake, and the 
standard of utility. Given these ideas and the 
particular bias of his own mind, it required no great 
ingenuity to advance from the thought of the 
prepress of science to the thought of pn^ess in 
man's moral nature and his social conditions. The 
omnipotence of governments to mould the destinies 
of peoples, the possibility of the creation of en- 
lightened governments, and the inde5nite progress 
of enlightenment — all articles of his belief — were the 
terms of an argument of the sorites form, which it 
■ was a simple matter to develop in his brief treatise. 

But we must not do him injustice. He was a 
much more considerable thinker than posterity for a 
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long time was willing to believe. It is easy to 
ridicule some of his projets, and dismiss him as a 
crank who was also somewhat of a bore. The 
truth, however, is that many of his schemes were 
sound and valuable. His economic ideas, which he 
thought out for himself, were in advance of his time, 
and he has even been described by a recent writer 
as " un contemporain ^ar^ au xviii* si^le." Some 
of his financial proposals were put into practice by 
Turgot. But his significance in the development of 
the revolutionary ideas which were to gain control 
in the second half of the eighteenth century has 
hardly been appreciated yet, and it was imperfectly 
appreciated by his contemporaries. 

It is easy to see why. His theories are buried in 
his multitudinous /to;V^j. If, instead of working 
out the details of endless particular reforms, he had 
built up general theories of government and society, 
economics and education, they might have had no 
more intrinsic value, but he would have been 
recc^ntsed as the precursor of the Encyclopaedists. 

For his principles are theirs. The omnipotence ' 
of government and laws to mould the morals of 
peoples ; the subordination of all knowledge to the . 
goddess of utility ; the deification of human reason ; 
and the doctrine of Progress. His crude utili- 
tarianism led him to depreciate the study of mathe- 
matical and physical sciences — notwithstanding his 
veneration for Descartes — as comparatively useless, 
and he despised the fine arts as waste of time and 
toil which might be better spent He had no 
knowledge of natural science and he had no artistic 
susceptibility. The philosophers of the Encyclo- 
paedia did not go so far, but they tended in this 
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direction. They were cold and indifferent towards 
speculative science, and they were inclined to set 
higher value on artisans than on artists. 

In his religious ideas the AbW differed from 
Voltaire and the later social philosophers in one 
important respect, but this very difference was a 
consequence of his utilitarianism. Like them he 
was a Deist, as we saw ; he had imbibed the spirit 
of Bayle and the doctrine of the English rationalists, 
which were penetrating French society during the 
later part of his life. His God, however, was more 
than the creator and organiser of the Encyclopaedists, 
he was also the " Dieu vengeur et rimun^rateur " 
in whom Voltaire believed. But here his faith was 
larger than Voltaire's. For while Voltaire referred 
the punishments and rewards to this life, the Abb^ 
believed in the immortality of the soul, in heaven 
and hell. He acknowledged that immortality could 
not be demonstrated, that it was only probable, but 
he clung to it firmly and even intolerantly. It is 
clear from his writings that his affection for this 
doctrine was due to its utility, as an auxiliary to 
the magistrate and the tutor, and also to the con- 
sideration that Paradise would add to the total of 
human happiness. 

But though his religion had more articles, he 
was as determined a foe of, " superstition " as 
Voltaire, Diderot, and the rest He did not go so 
far as they in aggressive rationalism — he belonged 
to an older generation — but his principles were the 
same. 

The Abb<i de Saint-Pierre thus represents the 
transition from the earlier Cartesianism, which was 
occupied with purely intellectual problems, to the 
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later thought of the eighteenth century, which con- 
centrated itself on social problems. He anticipated 
the " humanistic " spirit of the Encyclopaedists, who 
were to make man, in a new sense, the centre of the 
world. He originated, or at least was the first to"j 
proclaim, the new creed of man's destinies, indefinitej 
social progress. 
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CHAPTER VII 

NEW CONCEPTIONS OF HISTORY : 
MONTESQUIEU, VOLTAIRE, TURCOT 

The theory of human Progress could not be 
durably established by abstract arguments, or on 
the slender foundations laid by the Abb^ de Saint- 

jPierre. It must ultimately be judged by t\\e. 

[evidence a^r ged ov history, and it is not accidental 
ui'&I, co ftte mporaneously with the advent of this _ 
idea , th ** gtiwjy ^r hjtj^pj y underwent a revolution . 

i If FrOfiTeSS was to be rn/^rp fhj^j] |hp C3t^gr^^jnp 

^ream of an optimist it must be sho ffn that t p^^i's 
career on ear th had not been a chapter of accidents 
Y(i\\?h nMffhLi eacT'artyffh^re or nowhere, but, is 
siil; »jpct tf;i discovera ble laws which have determined 
its_£;e^eral route, and will secure j^ifj arrmaLat 
t he desirable place . Hitherto a certain order and 
unity had been found in history by the Christian 
theory of providential design and final causes. 
New principles of order and unity were needed to 
replace the principles which rationalism had dis- 
credited. Just as the advance of science depended 
on the postulate that physical phenomena are 
subject to invariable laws, so if any conclusions 
were to be drawn from history some similar 
postulate as to social phenomena was required. 

144 
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It was thus in harmony with the general move- 
ment of thought that about the middle of the 
ei ghteent h, r^'ntu^ y newj [nes of investigation were_ 
opened lead ing t o^)yiol^g y»_t|iejiigtory ol civilisaZ . ^ 
tj gl^i, diid-ttlg^ilosophy Ql history> Montesquieu's Z) 
DeCespnt aes iois, which may claim to be the ^ 
pju^nt work of modern social science, Voltaire's 
Essai svr Us mceurs, and Turgot's plan of a 
Histoire unwerselle begin a new era in man's vision 
of the past 



Montesquieu was not among the apostles of the 
idea of Progress. It never secured any hold upon 
his mind, ^'t ht haH grffVi'n "P '" the same 
intellectual clima te in which that idea was pro- 
Hnwjj \,t^ hari k^^q n'lrtnr fJ both on the diss olving' 
d ialectic of Bayle. and on the Cartesian enunciation 
f^ n->»Mi1 InnT Ar^fj hJ s WO rlc Contributed to the 

^rvirf^ nftf ^f fh«> /in/^f^jn g pf thc past. but of the_ 

"^nrtrinn nf ihg fnnirr 

For he attempted to extend the Cartesian 
theo ry to social facts.. He laid down that pnliMVal^ 
Ijfee ppysicai, phenomena are subject to general ^ 
Uws. He had already conceived this, his most 
striking and important idea, when he wrote the 
Considerations on the Greatness and Decadence of 
the Romans (1734), in which he attempted to 
apply it : 

It is not Fortune who governs the world, as we see 
from the history of the Romans. There are general 
causes, moral or physical, which operate in every 
monarchy, raise it, maintain it, or overthrow it ; all that 
occurs is subject to these causes ; and if a particular 
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caus pi lil<;fi ^ti*^ a ccidental result of a battle, has ruined a__ 
s tate, there was a general cause wbicB ma d e the downfall 
ot this state ensue from a single battle; In a word, the~ 
prin cipal movement {faUure firiticipait) draws with it all _ 
the particular occur rences. , 

But if this excludes For^ne it also dispenses with 
Providence, design, and final causes ; and one of 
the effects of the ConsitUratioHs which Montesquieu 
cannot have overlooked was to discredit Bossuet's 
treatment of history. ^ 

The Esprit des lots appeared fourteen years 
later. Among books which have exercised a 
considerable influence on thought few are more 
disappointing to a modern reader. The author 
had not the gift of what might be called logical 
architecture, and his work produces the effect of 
a ccdlection of ideas which he was unable to 
co-ordinate in the clarity of a system. Anew 
princi ple, the o^ r'*''nn _ gf general cause s, is 
enthroned ; but, beyond the obvious distinction gf 
physical ; »nH mnrai, thp;y^ ^e not classjhed . We 
h ave no guar a ntee that the mm gl causes "are fuITy 
enumerated, and those which are ongmal are noj 
distinguished from those which are derived. The 
general cause which Montesquieu impresses most 
dearly on the reader's mind is that of physical 
environment — ge<^aphy and climate. 

The influence of climate on civilisation was not 
a new idea. In modern times, as we have seen, it 
was noticed by Bodin and recdgnised by Fontenelte. 
The Abbi de Saint-Pierre applied it to explain the 
origin of the Mohammedan religion, and the Abbi 
Du Bos in his Reflexions on Poetry and Painting 
maintained that climate helps to determine the 
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epochs of art and science. Chard in in his Travels, 
a book which Montesquieu stu3 i*'<4 ^1af^ alert- 
a ppreciated ib; importance. But Montesquieu 
drew general attention to t*", ^"^ sin£e _he wrote.^ 
geographical condition s have been recognis e^ h y Z 
^1 S[ inquire rs'^ an mtiuential factor in th e develoji-_ 
mftnt nl p.it»i« epci StJes. His own discussion of 
the question did not result in any useful conclusions. 
He did not determine the limits of the action of 
physical conditions, and a reader hardly knows 
whether to r^ard them as fundamental or 
accessory, as determining the course of civilisation 
or only perturbing it " Several things govern ; 
men," he says, "climate, religion, laws, precepts 
of government, historical examples, morals, and 
manners, whence is formed as their result a general 
mind {e^rii g^n^ral)." This co-ordination of 
climate with products of social life is characteristic 
of his unsystematic thought. But the remark . 
which the author went on to make, that there is 
always a correlation between the laws of a people 
and its esprit gitUral, was important It pointed 
to the theory that all the products of social life are ^^ - 
closely interrelated. . /? »fi^ 

r In Montesquieu's time people were under the A'30 
Sllusion that legislation has an almost unlimited -**^^^|]^,^/ 
jpowpT to modify social conditions. We have seen ^^^ . •4^Jl 
this in the case of Saint-Pierre. Montesquieu's -e^-**-'— •'^ 
conception of general laws should have been an J^if***^^^ 
antidote to this belief. It had however less >^»t^»tJ^*^^ 
effect on his contemporaries than we might have" SVtC^X 
gj^e cted, and tfaey found m ore to their purpose in ^^■^cCtc^-^ 

wha t he said of the influence ol laws on manners . "- 

There may be something in Comte's suggestion 
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that he could not give his conception any real 
consistency or vigour, just because he was himself 
unconsciously under the influence of excessive faith 
in the effects of legislative action. 

A fundamental defect in Montesquieu's treat- 
ment of social phenomena is that he abstracted 
them from their relations in time. It was his merit 
to attempt to explain the correlation of laws and 
institutions with historical circumstances, but he ^' 
did not distinguish or connect stages of civilisation. 
He was inclined to confound, as Sorel has observed, 
all periods and constitutions. Whatever be the 
value of the idea of Prepress, we may agree with 
Comte that, if Montesquieu had grasped it, he 
would have produced a more striking work. His 
book announces a revolution in the study of 
political science, but in many ways belongs itself 
to the pre- Montesquieu era. 



In the same years in which Montesquieu was 
busy on the composition of the Esprit des lots, 
Voltaire was writing his Age of Louis XIV. and 
his Essay on the Manners and Mind of Nations, and 
on t&e Principal Facts of History from Charlemagne 
to the Death of Louis XIII. The former work, 
which everybody reads still, appeared in 1751. 
Parts of the Essay, which has long since fallen into 
neglect, were published in the Mercure de France 
between 1745 and 1751 ; it was issued complete 
in 1756, along with the Age of Louis XIV., which 
was its continuation. If we add the Precis of the 
Reign of Louis XV. (1769), and observe that the 



/ 
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Introduction and first fourteen chapters of the 

Essay sketch the history of the world before 

Charlemagne, and that China, India, and America 

a re included in the surve y. Voltairti's work amounts 

£0^ complete surv^T^the civili satioirnrth^ wof|^ 

froui ihc'cJtl lleiit thnes tu IriB^gmT If Montesquieu. < 1 m- ■ 

loundedsocial scienc e. Voltaire created t he history ^^W4*2C^xa' 



^ _ I history ^ 

ot civilisation, and the ^ Ess<^ for all its limitations, ^o<M^ 
st ands qui as^ o ngTST the considerable books of thr ," 
century, 

\n his ^^g of Louis XIV. he ann ounced that 
Jiis object was "to paint not the actions ol ysm gie^ 
man, but the mind of men itfsprit de.^ hommes) \ 
in the most enlightened age that had ever been." 
and that "the progress of the arts and sciences*^ =~ 
was an essential part of his subject. In t he same 
way he propo sed in the Essay to trace ^I'hist oire 
de I'esprit humaii^," ri6t the detai ls of j'acts , and to 
show by what steps man aavanced "^ Irom thfe "~ 
barbarous rusticity " Of the times 01 Lharlemagne' ' 
and his successors "to the politeness of our own." 
lo do this, he said, was really to wHle the~hist6ry 
of opinion, for all the great successive social and 
political changes which have transformed the world 
were due to changes of opinion. Prejudice suc- 
ceeded prejudice, error followed error; "at last, 
with time men came to correct their ideas and learn ^-.,.__ 
to think." \OqaA' "f" 

•' The motif of the book is, briefly, that wars and ('ui-^i^*i,wt<^ 
religions have been the great obstacles to the pro- -M.^.^^ ^[^^ 
gress of humanity, and that if they were abolished, : td^ ^ ^ p*- 
with the prejudices which engender them, the world g^^C^^^y 
would rapidly im prove. "^-^fe^tc,; 

" We may belieVCT' he says, " that reason and ^^^f^<d^sr^ o^ 
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industry will alwa ys progress m ore and more ; that 
tKe uselul art s will be im proved ; lim of il ie CfftlS 
which have afflicted me n, prejudices, which are KS t 
their least ii£burge, will gradually disappear among 
all tnose who govern nations, and t hat philosflptiy, 
nniVfersaily ilitiusecl, will give some consolation to 
fiuman na ture lor the calami ties which it Will " 
experience in all ages ." 

1 MS indeed is not the tone of the Abb^ de 
Saint - Pierre. Voltaire's optimism was always 
tempered with cynicism. But the idea of Progress 
is there, though moderately conceived. And it is 
based on the same principle — universal. reason 
implanted in man, which "subsists in spite of all 
the passions which make war on it, in spite of all 
the tyrants who would drown it in blood, in spite 
of the imposters who would annihilate it by super- 
stition." And this was certainly his considered 
view. His common sense prevented him from 
indulging in Utopian speculations about the future ; 
and his cynicism constantly led him to use the 
language of a pessimist But at an early stage of 
his career he had taken up arms for human nature 
against that "sublime misanthrope" Pascal, who 
" writes against human nature almost as he wrote 
against the Jesuits" ; and he returned to the attack at 
the end of his life. Now Pascal's Pensits enshrined 

/^^ theory of life — the doct ri"" '^f ■^'•■g'"=il pin, the. 
idea that the object of life is to prepare for dsarl^- - 
Tyt^idUKa Lsternly opposedto the spirit of Progress. 

^Za Voltaire instinctively felt that this was anenem^' 
th at baa to be dealt with, in a lighter vein he 
had maintained in a well-known poem, Le Mondain^ 
1 1756- 
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the value of civilisation and all its efTects, including 
luxury, against those who regretted the simplicity 
of ancient times, the golden age of Satura. 
O le boD temps que ce siMe de fer ! 

Life in Paris, London, or Rome to-day is infinitely 
preferable to life in the garden of Eden. 

lyun bon vin fraia on la mousse ou la s^e 

Ne gratta point le triste gosier d'^ve. 

La soie et I'or ne brillaient point chez eux. 

Admirez-vous pour cela nos i^eux ? 

II leur manquait I'lnduslne et I'aisance : 

Est-ce veitu ? c'^tait pure ignorance. 

To return to thf- psse ^y, it flung f^ gwn the gage 
of battle to that coq cept'nn nf ^h? ^'^'''^'y *?f ^^^ 
world which had been brilliantly represented by 
Bossuefs JJtsc ours sur fhi stoire unwerselU. Th is ^ 
" work was constantl y m Voltaire's mind. He 
pointed out that it had no claim to be universal ; 
it related only to fou r or fiv e peoples, and especially ""' 
the little lewish nation wtuch "was unknown to the_ 
rest of the world or justly despised." but which 
Bossuet made the centre of interest, as if the final 
cause of all the great empires of antiquity lay in 
I their rel ations to the Jews, fie na fl hn-iiHtu in 1-^ 
pin j wTipn hf j^j id " wf! will speak of the Jews- as^ 
WP wn"H rpy?V f^f Sryt- hJans or Greeks, weiring 
probabilities and discussing facts, " In his new 
perspective the significance of Hebrew history is 
for the first time reduced to moderate limits. 

But it was not only in this particular, though 
central, point that Voltaire challenged Bossuet's 
view. He eliminated final causes altogether, and 
Providence plays no part on his historical 
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stage. Here his work reinforced the teaching of 
Montesquieu. Otherwise Montesquieu and Voltaire 
> entirely differed in their methods. Voltaire con- 
V^ ^'^■^f) himfl^'*' ""V with ^^^ ■■•="■"1 "^^'Hiiiirrirr-i 

f argents and the immediate motives of men. 
T^is intprprptf^^ion of history wa s confined to the 
d iscovery of particul ar causes ; hTTtW" not cflflSiaeF * ■ 
t he" operation ol th6se lar ger general causes which 
l ^ontesquie u mvestigated. Montesquieu sought 
to show that the vicissitudes of societies were 
subject to law ; Vohaire believed that events were 
determined by chance where they were not con- 
sciously guided by human reason. The element of 
chan ce is conspicuous evpn in legislation: "almost 
'^TTgyc ha v.. I^ een institut ed t^ m^pt passing needqj_ 
'"Ificej 
one_j 

On Voltaire's theory, the development of human- 
ity might at any moment have been diverted into 
a different course ; but whatever course it took the 
nature of human reason would have ensured a pro- , 
gress in civilisation. Vet the reader of the Essay and 
Louis XIV. might well have come away with a feel- 
ing that the security of Progress is frail and pre- 
carious. If fortune has governed events, if the rise 
and fall of empires, the succession of religions, the ^ 
revolutions of states, and most of the great crises 
of history were decided by accidents, is there any 
cogent ground for believing that human reason, the 
principle to which Voltaire attributes the advance of 
civilisation, will prevail in the long run ? Civilisa- 
tion has been organised here and there, now and 
then, up to a certain point ; there have been eras of 
rapid progress, but how can we be sure that these 
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are not episodes , themse lves also fortuitous ? For 
growth has been followed by decay, progress by 
regre ss ; can it be said th a t history authorises the 
conclusion t hat re ason will ever gain such an 
ascendancy that the play of cha nce will no longer 
ty. able to thwart her will ? Is such 'g'TiOfaclusion 
more than a hope, unsanctioned by the data of past , . 
experience, merelyorre of t he rha racteristics of the 
a ge of illumination ? 

Voltaire and Montesquieu thus raised funda- 
mental questions of great moment for the doctrine 
of Progress, questions which belong to what was - 
soon to be known as the Philosophy of History, 
a name invented by Voltaire, though hardly meant 
by him in the sense which it afterwards assumed. 

3 

Six years before Voltaire's Essay was published 
in its complete form a young man was planning a 
work on the same subject Turgot is honourabl y 'Tt 
remembere d as an economist and administrator. bu| ; **J»\(^Oi 
ifne_ Jiflf!| fwr writr^^i th e Discourses on Universal_ 
History w hich h" -^"'gnpf^a t the age of twenty^ 
storic^Ki 



three his position in historic^literature might have 
overshad owed his n*'^*''' ''Ul 'ns to be remembered^ 
^iiepossess a part ial sketch of its plan, which is 
supp einenied by "twolectures he delivered at the 
igorbonne in 1750; so that we know his general^ 



'-ftc:&- 



^e had assimilated the ideas of the fj^nVatj/ffw,*^ u ^^^^ 
and it is probable that he had read the parts of '•^^-**''^ 
Voltaire's work which had appeared in a periodical. 
His work, like Voltaire's, was to be a challenge to 
Bossuet's view of history ; his purpose was to trace 
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the fortunes of the race in the light of the idea of 
Progress. He occasionally refers to Providence, 
but this is no more than a prudent lip-service. Pro- 
vidence has no functions in his scheme. The part 
which it played in Bossuet is usurped by those 
general causes which he had learned from Montes- 
quieu. But his systematic mind would have organ- 
ised and classified the ideas which Montesquieu 
left somewhat confused. He criticised the in dut:tiop-'t 
draw^i jp ^h** iff.y**^'/ ^s lots concernin g the influence, 
of climate as hasty and exaf|[p[erate<rj~aild htTpointed 



^at the physical caus es can only prod uce theij^ 
efl Ste~bv acting on ''dieTiiaden prmciples which 
contribute to form our mind and character." It 
tbllows that the psychical or moral causes are the 
first element to consider, and it is a fault of method 
to try to evaluate physical causes till we have 
exhausted the moral, and are certain that the 
phenomena cannot be explained by these alone. In 
other words, the study of the development of 
societies must be based on psychology ; and for 
Turgot, as for all his progressive contemporaries, 
psychology meant the philosophy of Locke. 

Gene ral necessary cau ses, thR refnr^, which we 
ghould jather call conditions, have determined thg^ 
course of history — the nature of man, his passions, 
and his reason, in the first p lace: and in the sf^rond. 
njs environment, — g eograph y and climate. But Its 
cou ree is a strict se quence of par ticular, causes amj 
, e jects, "wh ich bind the state of the w orld (atagiveg , 
(m^entT to all tho^fl ' Whiiilr have p receded jt." 



Furgot does liot discuss the 'question of fre e-will,^ 
but his.''aii'ia| rnntinuity does not exclude '^uie free 



action of great men. 
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He concei ves universal history as the progress 
of tne human race advancing as an immense whole 
steadily, though slowly, through alter n ating periods 
of calm and disturbance towards greater pertection. 
The various unir ^ r,( thi» e-ntjrfi majis do r|ot move 
with eoual ste ps, because nature is not impartial 
with her gilt s . Some men have talents denied to 
others, and tfte gifts of nature are sometimes de- ^ 
veloped by circumsta nces, sometimes left buri ed in 
QDscurit^ The Inequalities in the march of nations*-^"" 
are due to the infinite variety of circumstances ; and*^ 
these inequalities may be taken to prove that the^ 
world had a b^inning, for in an eternal duration*^ 
they would have disappeared.^^ 

But the development of human societies has not ^^^^ j 
been guided by human reason. Men have not 
consciously made general happiness the end of their 
actions. They have been conducted by passion and ^^mZ^a^ 
ambition and nave never known to w ha t goal they^^ y^.^^,'^^^ 
wer e moving. For if rea son had presiaed, 'DTosT^s s~f/-/C~ J j J 

\\A <uv>n tiav^ ^<>n arrytttHT lo aVOld War J^,l-r?^ 



- I 1 1 . -; — T-: — r-tafP-. —r—r -w**'* 

peoples would have remained in isolation, and the < s,^i,J- 

race would have lived divided for ever into a multi- 'ty^ . «^><.»t^;>^ 

tude ol I solated prnups. spea king different tongues. -£ ^w£~^Jr~ 

All these groups would have been limited in the rane^^2 ^*^-x£n^/ 

of their ideas, stationary in science, ^. aqd yovern-^^ ^ttic ^^fj 

Tnent, and would never have risen above mediocrity, -^t^ ^^tn.^ . 

U he history of China is an example of the results of ■ - ' 

rest ricted intercourse among peoples. Thus the un- Wi^Zl**^ 

"expected conclusion emerges^ that without unreason M »'*'u«.*tn^,^^ 

and injustice there would have bee ,;!] []n pt^Ky^ _ .i-^</H«^t«<' 

It is hardly necessary to observe that this argument y^2[^ ja/o*iJ 

is untenable. The hypothesis assumes that "^^son^^^^ y 

is in control among the primitive peoples, and at the IKC^ 
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same time supposes that its power would completely 
disappear if they attempted to engage in peaceful 
intercourse. But though Turgot has put his point in 
an unconvincing form, his purpose was to show that 
as a matter of fact "the tumultuous and dangerous ^. 
passions " have been driving-for ces which ha ve 
mo ved the world in a desirable directio n till the 
-tilne should come for reason t o take the helmZ I 
^ / Thus, while 'I^urgot migh t have s ubscribed to^ 

■yf^ > J/oltaire 's assert ion that history is largely " unramas 
^_ ^^' de crimes, de lolies, et de malheurs." his view of 
K*r J the significance of man's sufferings is different and 

" Ai^^ ^ almost approaches the taciie optimism ot Pope^ 
Vj ""w hatever is, is right" He regards all the race's 
\^ aftual experiences as the i ^^lifipfinfff'^*'' "iff hanism _ 
, ' of Progress, and does not regret its mistakes and 
calamities. Many cnanges and revolutions, he 
o bserves, may seem to h ave had mo sfTBischievous 
effects ; yet every change has brought somea dvan- 
tage, fo r it has been a new experience and therefore^ 
ftas h^fl^1nel^^^lf^{vp Ma n advances by committin g— 
^r[-prc Tt^P ji istnry nl srieng p sh nws (as Fontenelle^ 
h ad pointed out) that truth is reached over the ruins 
of false hyp otheses. " i"" 

The difficulty presented by periods of decadence 
and barbarism succeeding epochs of enlightenment 
is met by the assertion that in such dark times the 
world has not stood still ; ^hflrr h^T rnilly hfifin ? 
pr ogression which, though relatively inconspicuouS| 
IS not unimportant. In t hfi M'^'^'*' ^ff*"ii which 
are the pmmi^r^j case^ ttwf|jtfprp imprnvements it^ 
mftrhaniral ar js. in rommgfceTin ^ f*m^ n^^ hgT^bJtS. 
Af^rivjl lifp. all n f which hcloed to pr» ?parp tiip wav^ 

for happier times. Here Turgot's view oflhistory 
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is sharply opposed to Voltaire's. He considers -***'*'^;*^ 
Christianity tdliatvgbeen a powerlul agent oTclVib-'^^ ^J***'^^^^ 
Isation. not a hinder er or an enemy!' Mad lie ^"^^^Ij^ 
executed his design, nis work might well have ^^^^^^-^^ 
furnished a notable makeweight to the view held by ^^^^^ 
Voltaire, and afterwards more judicially developed 
by Gibbon, that "the triumph of barbarism and 
religion" was a calamity for the world. 

Tyrfi"*' a!" " propounded two laws of development, ■■n^ 
\\p. nhs.f.T ^""^ *^n\ ™hpn a pe ople Js progr e ssing, / ^y. ^ 
every step Jt take s j^anses ap acceleration m tne rate -i— v^^ — 
of progress. And he anticipated Comte's famous ^^^ ^ -^Cci^ 
" jaw " of the three st ages oi intellec tual evolution, ^^f^. / 
th ough without giving it the exteft sTve and fun da-" ■vT^^SL 
riTchtal ■^significance Which Lomte claime d for it. sp r^^^->^ ' 
X " Defdrti man uiideislmjJ the C&baal connection o^J,y ' *^' 
physical phenomena, nothing was so natural as to^^^-^t^ ^ 
suppose they were produced by intelligent beings, 
invisible and resembling ourselves; for what else" 
would they have resembled ? " That is Comte's theo- 
logical stage. "When philosophers recognised the 
absurdity of the fables about the gods, but had not yet 
gained an insight into natural history, they thought 
to explain the causes of phenomena by abstract 
expressions such as essences and facultie s." Tha t^»; 
is the me taphys ical gtage. " W. waS O ffTy at "a lateT 
— ;riod, tnat by observing the reciprocal mechanical 
l y p ot hea e s - w tiu fui ' iuKii wliicl i 



couldJig ^evel oped by maihema ticy and VenheJ 
by experience. • ^ ilhece is the positive s ^ f re. 'i he 
observatio n assuredl y does not possess the far- 
reachiny'nBtjqrtaTiCe^hich Comte attached to it : 
but yhatevftf value it has. Turcot deserves t^tg 





credit of havipg been the first to state it. 
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The notes which Tui^t made for his plan permit 
us to conjecture that his Universal History would 
have been a greater and more profound work than 
the Essay of Voltaire. It would have embodied in 
a digested form the ideas of Montesquieu to which 
Voltaire paid little atteii ^nn anH the author would 
have elaborated the intimate connection and mu tual 
mteraction among all social phenomena — govern- 
ment and morals, religion, science, and arts. W hile 
Kis general thesis c oincided with that of Toltaire— 
rfl the gradual advance of humanity tft<yarH' t a state _ 

jvJ^ ^ oT^ntii^Liunnii and i ea!>OBaEIeness, — he made the 
-XS^ ^ *J idea of f'rt^ress more vital ; for him it was an organ - 
X%jfii^^ i sing conception, just as thp irfpa ^f HrQ y jdencej iaS. 
■rt/" '\^i ^ ^^' -^"^^ ^'"^ f*""^ R»c.^P»f an prpranisinfx con- 
rt*^ j/^ ^f< XpUon, which pjave history it s ^fnity agijl mpanin|y- 
(f^ Jj^ ^ The view that roan has throughout been blindly 
j ^jXa^^j^> i^oviacr in the right direction is t he counterpatt-fl^ 



->*V Progress "exclusively ^o human reason consciously 
y\ri j^striving against ignorance and passion. ^ 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDISTS AND ECONOMISTS 



The intellectual movement which prepared French 
opinion for the Revolution and supplied the prin- 
ciples for reconstituting society may be described as 
humanistic in the sense that man was the centre of 
speculative interest. 

" One consideration especially that we ought never 
to lose from sight," says Diderot, " is that, if we ever 
banish a man, or the thinking and contemplative 
being, from above the surface of the earth, this 
pathetic and sublime spectacle of nature becomes no 
more than a scene of melancholy and silence ... It \ 

is the presence of man that yivf-t its i ntorfxif tn tTi^ -^j^ 
«'xistpnrpnf Q\hc.r h^ingc . , , Wh y should We nOt / '^ 

make bmia common centre ? . . . Man is th f fi'"f[lp 
term irom whictiwe ought to se t out." H ence 
psychology, morals, the structure ol AOCi^ty, were 
the subjects which nveted attention instead of the 
larger supra-human problems which had occupied 
Descartes, Malebranche, and Leibnitz. It mattered 
little whether the universe was the best that could 
be constructed : what mattered was the relation of 
man's Own little world to his will and capacities. ^ 
^ ' Cookie 
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Physical science was important only in so far as it 
could help social science and minister to the needs 
of man. The closest analogy to this development 
of thought is not offered by the Renaissance, to 
which the description humanisitc has been con- 
ventionally appropriated, but rather by the age of 
illumination in Greece in the latter half of the fifth 
century B.C., represented by Protagora^^ocrafes, 
=11'^ ?thfrs "''^" tv"*"^ * 'rom the ultimate problems 
of the cosmos, hitherto the main study of philo- 
s ophers, to man, his nature and his w orks. 

In this revised form of " anthropo-centrism" we see 
how the general movement of thought has instinc- 
tively adapted itself^ the astronomical revolution. 
On ^e Ptolemaif^^stem it was not incongruous or 
absurd that man, lord of the central domain in the 
universe, should regard himself as the most import- 
ant cosmic creature. This isjhfi-K L^w, imp licit in the 
Christian _scheme, w hichjhid-hfie n constHicteJ 
t^eold erroneous cosm pT^y. When the true place 
<M^"tfie earth was shown and man found himself tn 
a tiny planet attached to one of innumerable solar 
worlds, his cosmic importance could no longer be 
maintained. He was reduced to the condition of an 
insect creeping on a " tas de boue," which Voltaire 
so vividly illustrated in Micromdgas. But man ts 
resourceful ; dEirofw; eir' oi)£^ ipy^rtu. Displaced, 
along with his home, from the centre of things, he 
discovers a new means of restoring his self-import- 
ance ; he interprets his humiliation as a deliverance, 
i^inding himself in an insignificant island floating in 
the immensity of space, he decides that he is at last 
master of bis own destinies ; he can fling away, the 
'^Id equipment of final causes, original sin, and the 
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re st; h e can^onstr uct his own chart and, bound by 
no cgs mic sc hemeTHe need take~ ilni uiij yer s e into 
account jinly -in so .far as^he judges IT'to br-te-bis 
own pcjfitr- -Or, if he is a pHiro5opher7 h e may sa y 
. that, after all, the universe for him is built out of his 
own sensations, and that by virtue of this relativity 
" anthropo-centrism " is restored in a new and more . 
effective form. 

Built out of his own sensations : for the phJlcb 

SOpnV of Locke wac now *.^..«iphan<- In TJ,^nf^ 

I have used the term Cartesianism to designate, no t 
"the metaphysical doctrines of Descartes (innate 
ideas, two substances, and the rest), but the great 
principles which survived the passing of his 
metaphysical system — the supremacy of reason, 
and the immutability of natural laws, not subject 
to providential interventions. These principles still 
controlled thought, but the particular views of 
Descartes on mental phenomena were superseded 
in France by the psychology of Locke, whose 
influence was established by Voltaire and Condillac. 
The doctrine that all our ideas are derived from the 
senses lay at the root of the whole theory of man 
and society, in the light of which the revolutionary 
thinkers, Diderot, Helv^tius, and their fellows, criti- 
cised the existing order and exposed the reigning 
prejudices. This sensationalism (which went beyond 
what Locke himself had really meant) involved the 
strict relativity of knowledge and led at once to the 
old pragmatic doctrine of Protagoras, that_nian is ■ 
the meas ure of all things. And the spirit of the 
French pHiIosopliers of the eighteenth century was 
distinctly pr^[matic The Jidvantage of man was 
their principle, and the value of speculation was 
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judged by its definite service to humanity. "The 
value and rights of truth are founded on its utility," 
which is " the unique measure of man's judgements," 
one thinker asserts ; another declares that " the 
useful circumscribes everything," I'utile circonscrU 
tout ; another lays down that " to be virtuous is to 
be useful ; to be vicious is to be useless or harmful ; 
that is the sum of morality." Helv^tius, anticipating 
Bentham, works out the theory that utility is the 
only possible basis of ethics. Bacon, the utilitarian, 
was extolled like Locke. As, a hundred years 
before, his influence had inspired the foundation of 
the Royal Society, so now his name was invoked by 
the founders of the Encyclopaedia. 

Beneath all philosophical speculation there is 
an undercurrent of emotion, and In the French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century this emotional 
force 'was-strOhg"anH'even violent. They aimed 
at practical results. Their work was a calculated 
campaign to transfprm. the principles and the spirit 
of governments and to destroy sacerdotalism. The 
problem for the human race being to reach a state 
of felicity by its own powers, these thinkers believed 
that it was soluble by the gradual triumph of reason 
over prejudice and knowledge over ignorance. 
Violent revolution was far from their thoughts ; by 
the diffusion of knowledge they hoped to create a 
public opinion which would compel governments to 
change the tenor of their laws and administration 
and make the happiness of the people their guiding 
principle. The optimistic confidence that man is 
perfectible, which means capableof indefinite improve- 
ment, inspired the movement as a wiiole, however 
greatly particular thinkers might differ in their views. 
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Rfflj^f in Pi-ngfr^ge urae th^.'r cnc^^inlng f^:fh -.Ithniigrh ' 

occupied by the immediate problems of amelioration, 
they left it rather vague and ill-defined. The word 
itself is seldom pronounced in their writings. The 
idea is treated as subordinate to the other ideas in 
the midst of which it had grown up : Reason, Nature, 
Humanity, Illumination {lumi^res). It has not yet 
entered upon an independent life of its own and 
^ received a distinct label, though it is already a vital 
force. 

In reviewing the influences which were forming a 
new public opinion during the forty years before the 
Revolution, it is convenient for the present purpose 
to group together the thinkers (including Voltaire) ' 
associated with the Encyclopaedia, who represented 
a critical and consciously aggressive force against 
traditional theories and existing institutions. The 
constructive thinker Rousseau was not less aggres- 
sive, but he stands apart and opposed, by his 
hostility to modern civilisation. Thirdly, we must 
distinguish the school of Economists, also reformers 
and optimists, but of more conservative temper than 
the typical Encyclopaedists. 



The Ency clo paedia ( 1 7^ , 1 -176^) has rightly been 
pronounced the central .work of the rationalistic 
m ovemen t which made the France of 1789 so 
different from the France of 1715. It was the 
organised section of a vast propaganda, speculative 
and practical, carried on by men of the most 
various views, most of whom were associated 
directly with it. As. has well been observed, it did 
for the rationalism of the eighteenth century in 
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France much what the Fortnightly Review, under 
the editorship of Mr. Morley (from 1868 to 1882) 
did for that of the nineteenth in England, as an 
organ for the penetrating criticism of traditional 
beliefs. If Diderot, who directed the Encyclopaedia 
with the assistance of d'Alembert the mathematician, 
had lived a hundred years later he would probably 
have edited a journal. 

We saw that the " solidarity " of the sciences was 
one of the conceptions associated with the theory 
of intellectual prepress, and that the popularisation 
of 4cnowtedge was another. Both these conceptions 
inspired the Encyclopaedia, which was to gather up 
and concentrate the illumination of the modern age. 
It was to est^Lblish the lines of communication among^ 
all departments, " to enclose in the unity of a 
system the infinitely various branches of knowledge." 
And it was to be^ a library of popular instruction. 
But it was ^so intended to be an orgaa-of ^opa- 
ganda. In the history of the intellectual revolution 
it is in some ways the successor of the Dictionary 
of Bayle, which, two generations before, collected 
the material of war to demolish traditional doctrines. 
The Encyclopaedia carried on the campaign against 
authority and superstition by indirect methods, but 
it was the work of men who were not sceptics like 
Bayle, but had ideals, positive purposes, and social 
hopes. They were not only confident in reason 
and in science, but most of them had also a more 
or less definite belief in the possibility of an advance 
of humanity towards perfection. 

As one of their own band afterwards remarked, 
they were less occupied in enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge than in spreading the light and making 
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war on prejudice.' The views of the individual 
contributors differed greatly, and they cannot be 
called a school, but they agreed so far in common 
tendencies that they were able to form a co-operative 
alliance. 

The propaganda of which the Encyclopaedia was 
the centre was reinforced by the independent 
publications of some of the leading men who 
collaborated or were closely connected with their 
circle, notably those of Diderot himself, Baron 
d'Holbach, and Helvitius. 

3 
The optimistp nf thp F.nryrln paedists was really 
based on an intense consciousness of* the enlighten- 
ment ot their own age. 1 he progressiveness ■ 
uf kimwlfcdfte was talcp " as r''^'""'^''"n- Hit wnn 
there any guarantee that the light, now confined to 
smalTcircTesr'coulil ever enlighten clffi worW and 
regenerate mankind.?. They fouad the guarantee 
they requi red,^_Bo.t .in . an induction from the past 
experience of the race, but in an a priori theory : ■ 
the indefinite malleabilily _ii£...human_ nature by , 
education^and institutions. This had been, as we 
saw, assumed by the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre. It 
pervaded the speculation of the age, and was 
formally deduced from the sensational psychology 
of Locke and Condillac. It was developed, in an 
extreme form, in the work of Helvitius, De lesprit 

(■758)- 

In this book, which was to exert a large influence 
in England, Helv^tius sought, among other things, 
to show that the'science of morals is equivalent to 

> Condorcet, Bspiisst, p. 3o6 (ed. iSaa). 
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the science of legislation, and that in a well-organised 
society all men are capable of rising to the highest 
point of mental development. Intellectual and 
moral inequalities between man and man arise 
entirely from differences in education and social 
circumstances. Genius itself is not a gift of 
nature; the man of genms.is a product of circuin- 
, stances — social, not physical, for Helv^tius rejects 
the influerrce'~or"cirmate. It follows that if you 
change education and social institutions you can 
change the character of men. 

The error of Helv^tius in ignoring the irre- 
movable physical differences between individuals, 
the varieties of cerebral organisation, was at once 
pointed out by Diderot. This error, however, was 
not essential to the general theory of the immeasur- 
able power of social institutions over human character, 
and other thinkers did not fall into it. All alike, 
indeed, were blind to the factor of heredity. But 
the theory in its collective application contains a 
truth which nineteenth century critics, biassed by 
their studies in heredity, have been prone to over- 
look. The social inheritance of ideas and emotions 
to which the individual is submitted from infancy 
is more important than the tendencies physically 
transmitted from parent to child. The power of 
education and government in moulding the members 
of a society has recently been illustrated on a large 
scale in the psychological transformation of the 
German people in the life of a generation. 

It__foUowed from the theory expounded by 
Helv^tius that there is no impassable barrier 
between the advanced and the stationary or retro- 
grade races of the earth. " True morality," Baron 
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d'Holbach wrote, " should be the same for all the 
inhabitants of the globe. The savage man and 
the civilised ; the white man, the red man, the black 
man ; Indian and European, Chinaman and French- 
man, Negro and Lapp have the same nature. The 
differences between them are only modifications of 
the common nature produced by climate, govern- 
ment, education, opinions, and the various causes 
which operate on them. Men differ only in the 
ideas they form of happiness and the means which 
they have im^^ined to obtain it." Here again the 
eighteenth century theorists held a view which can 
no longer be dismissed as absurd. Some are 
coming round to the opinion that enormous 
differences in capacity which seem funtlamental 
are a result of the differences in social inheritance, 
and that these again are due to a long sequence 
of historical circumstances ; and consequently that 
there is no people in the world doomed by nature 
to perpetual inferiority or irrevocably disqualified 
by race from playing a useful part in the future of 
civilisation. 

4 
This doctrine of thp pnstiihility nf if^dgfinifply 

moulding the characters of men by laws and 
institutions — whether combined or not with a belief 
in the natural equality of men's faculties — laid a 
foundation on which the theory of the perfectjbjli.ty 
of human ity'couTdTJe raisecT.' It marked, therefore, 
an important stage in the development of the 
doctrine of Progress. 

It gave, moreover, a new and larger content to 
that doctrine by its applicability, not only to the 
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peoples which are at present in the van of civilisation, 
but also to those which have lagged far behind 
and may appear irreclaimably barbarous — thus 
potentially including all humanity in the prospect 
of the future. Turgot had already conceived "the 
total mass of the human race moving always slowly 
forward " ; he had declared that the human mind 
everywhere contains the germs of prepress and that 
the inequality of peoples is due to the infinite 
variety of thetr circumstances. This enlarging con- 
ception was calculated to add strength to the idea 
of Progress, by raising it to a synthesis compre- 
hending not merely the western civilised nations 
but the whole human world. 

Interest in the remote peoples of the earth, 
in the unfamiliar civilisations of the East, in 
the untutored races of America and Africa, was 
vivid in France in the eighteenth century. Every- 
one knows how Voltaire and Montesquieu used 
Hurons or Persians to hold up the glass to Western 
manners and morals, as Tacitus used the Germans 
to criticise the society of Rome. But very few 
ever look into the seven volumes of the Abb^ 
Raynal's History of the Two Indies which appeared 
in 1772. It is, however, one of the remarkable 
books of the century. Its immediate practical 
importance lay in the array of facts which it 
furnished to the friends of humanity in the move- 
ment against negro slavery. But it was also an 
efTective attack on the Church and the sacerdotal 
system. The author's method was the same which 
his greater contemporary Gibbon employed on a 
larger scale. A history of facts was a more 
formidable indictment than any declamatory attack. 
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Raynal brought home to the conscience of 
Europeans the miseries which had befallen the 
natives of the New World through the Christian 
conquerors and their priests. He was not indeed 
an enthusiastic preacher of Progress. He is unable 
to decide between the comparative advantages of 
the savage state of nature and the most highly 
cultivated society. But he observes that " the ■ 
human race is what we wish to make it," that the 
felicity of man depends entirely on the improvement 
of legislation ; and in the survey of the history of 
Europe to which the last Book of his work is 
devoted, his view is generally optimistic. 

5 

Baron d'Holbach had a more powerful brain 
than Helv^tlus, but his writings had probably less 
influence, though he was the spiritual father of two 
prominent Revolutionaries, Hubert and Chaumetle. 'Sc;- 

His Syste m of Na ture (1770) develops a purely 
naturalistic theory of ^e unwerse, in which the ^-a*^'-. 
prevalent D^ismis rejected : there is no God ; '■ ■' 
material Nature stands out alone, self-sufficing, 
dSmmtsprwata svperhis. The" book suggests how 
the Lucretian theory of development might have 
led to the idea of Prt^ress. But it sent a chilly 
shock to the hearts of many and probably convinced 
few. The effective part was the outspoken and 
passionate indictment of governments and religions 
as causes of most of the miseries of mankind. 

It is in other works, especially in his Social 
System, that his views of Progress are to be sought. 
Man is simply a part of nature ; he has no privileged *''// "'/ 
position, and he is born neither good nor bad. / 7 ' 
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Erras, as Seneca said, si existumas viiia nobiscum 
esse: supervenerunt, ingesta sunt} We are made 
good or bad by education, public opinion, laws, 
■ — -y^ government ; and here the author points to the 
^ significance of the instinct of imitation as a social 
force, which a modern writer, M. Tarde, has worked 
into a system. 

The evils, which are due to the errors of tyranny 
and superstition, the force of truth will gradually 
diminish if it cannot completely banish them ; for 
our governments and laws may be perfected by the 
-progress of useful knowledge. But the process will 
be a long one : centuries of continuous mental efibrt 
in unravelling the causes of social ill-being and re- 
peated experiments to determine the remedies {des 
expiriences riUiries de la socUti). In any case we 
cannot look forward to the attainment of an un- 
•changeable or unqualified felicity. That is a mere 
fchimera " incompatible with the nature of a being 
whose feeble machine is subject to derangement and 
whose ardent imagination will not always submit 
to the guidance of reason. Sometimes to enjoy, 
. - . ; sometimes to suffer, is the lot of man ; to ^enjoy 
. ■ more often than to suffer is what constitutes well- 
'/ being." 

; , J Dliolbach was a strict determinist ; he left no 

. (. r ,- room for freewill in the rigorous succession of cause 
. and effect, and the pages in which he drives home 
, -' the theory of causal necessity are still worth reading. 
From his naturalistic principles, he inferred that the 
distinction between nature and art is not funda- 
mental ; civilisation is as rational as the savage state. 
Here he was at one with Aristotle. ^ 

' Seneca, Ep, 134. 
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All the successive inventions of the human mind to 
change or perfect man's mode of existence and render it 
happier were only the necessary consequence of his essence 
and that of the existences which act upon hioi. All we do 
or think, all we are or shall be, is only an effect of what 
universal nature has made us. Art is only nature acting 
by the aid of the instruments which she has fashioned. 

Pfogress, therefore, is natural and necessary, and rA^'--- 
to critrcise or condemn it by appealing to nature is>-^ i-^ia ■>'- 
only to divide the house of nature against itself. *— .4- »w--^j 

If d'Holbach had pressed his logic further, he 
would have taken a more indulgent and calmer view -y- 
of the past history of mankind, He would have 
acknowledged that institutions and opinions to which 
modern reason may give short shrift were natural 
and useful in their day, and would have recognised 
that at any stage of history the heritage of the past 
is no less necessary to progress than the solvent 
power of new ideas. Most thinkers of his time were 
inclined to judge the past career of humanity 
anachronistically. All the things that had been done 
or thought which could not be justified in the new 
age of enlightenment, were regarded as gratuitous 
and inexcusable errors. The traditions, superstition^, 
and customs, the whole " code of fraud and woe " 
transmitted from the past, weighed then too heavily 
in France to allow the school of reform to do im- 
partial justice to their origins. TheyTeli a sort of 
resentment against history. D'Alembert said that it 
would be well if history could be destroyed ; and the 
general tendency was to ignore the social memory 
and the common heritage of past experiences which 
mould a human society and make it something very 
different from a mere collection of individuals. 
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Belief m Progress, however, took no extravagant 
form,. It did not beguile d'Holbach or any othef- 
of the leading thinkers of the Encyclopaedia epoch 
into optimistic dreams of the future which might 
await mankind. They had a much clearer conception 
of obstacles than the good Abb^ de Saint-Pierre. 
Helv^tius agrees with d'Holbach that progress will 
be slow, and Diderot is wavering and sceptical on 
the question of indefinite social improvement. 



The reformers of the Encyclopaedia group were 
not alone in disseminating the idea of Prepress. 
Another group of thinkers, who widely differed in 
their principles, though some of them had contributed 
articles to the Encyclopaedia,' also did much to make 
.'j it a power. The rise of the special study of 

' , Economics was one of the most significant facts in 
the general trend of thought towards the analysis of 
civilisation. Economical students found that in 
seeking to discover a true theory of the production, 
:^ distribution, and employment of wealth, they could 

not avoid the consideration of the constitution and 

V--y'purpose "of society. The problems of production 
and distribution could not be divorced from political 
theory : production raises the question of the 
functions of government and the limits of its inter- 
vention in trade and industry ; distribution involves 

--^^ questions of property, justice, and equality.. The 

' employment of riches leads into the domain, of 
morals. 

The French Economists or " Physiocrats," as 

1 Quesnajr and Turgot, who, though not professedly a Physiocrat, held the 
Hme views m the sect, 
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they were afterwards called, who formed a definite 

school before 1760 — Quesnay the master, Mirabeau, 

Mercier de la Riviere, and the rest — envisaged their 

special subject from a wide philosophical point of 

view ; their general economic theory was equivalent 

to a theory of human society. They laid dowrj k-rZ^^^ ' 

the doctrine of a Natural Order in political com- Vt^rt' f' 

munities, and from it they deduced their economic ,,,^/ '^ 

teaching. 

They assumed, like the Encyclopaedists, that the 
end of society is the attainment of terrestrial happi- ^^ 'x 
ness by its members, and that this is the sole purpose '-''■■•■ 
of government. The object of a treatise by Mercier -^"^ ■ . / 
de la Rivi^e' {a convenient exposition of the views t -^■■•^ .-' 
of the sect) is, in his own words, to discover the "'"y /'"'■'- < 
natural order for the government of men living in ' ■ 

organised communities, which will assure to them ' ' 

temporal felicity : an order in which everything is 
well, necessarily well, and in which the interests of. 
all are so perfectly and intimately consolidated that 
all are happy, from the ruler to the least of his 
subjects. 

But in what does this happiness consist? His ^sj^ 
answer is that "humanly speaking, the greatest ' 
happiness possible for us consists in the greatest v 
possible abundance of objects suitable to our enjoy- ''"' ' 
ment and in the greatest liberty to profit by them." .' 
And liberty is necessary not only to enjoy them but ""* 
also to produce them in the greatest abundance, -~ 

since liberty stimulates human efforts. Another 
condition of abundance is the multiplication of the 
race ; in fact, the happiness of men and their numbers 
are closely bound up together in the system of 

> L'«rib-i naturtl il 4Sttiititl eks tetUtis pelUiquei, 1767. 
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nature. From these axioms may be deduced the 
Natural Order of a human society, the reciprocal 
duties and rights whose enforcement is required for 
the greatest possible multiplication of products, in 
order to procure to the race the greatest sum of 
happiness with the maximum population. 

Now, individual property is the indispensable 
condition for full enjoyment of the products of human 
labour ; " property is the measure of liberty, and 
liberty is the measure of property." Hence, to 
realise general happiness it is only necessary to 
maintain property and consequently liberty in all 
their natural extent. The fatal error which has 
made history what it is has been the failure to 
recognise this simple fact ; for aggression and 
conquest, the causes of human miseries, violate the 
law of property which is the foundation of happiness. 

The practical inference was that the chief function 
of government was to protect property and that 
complete freedom should be left to private enterprise 
\to exploit the resources of the eartli. All would be 
well if trade and industry were allowed to follow 
their natural tendencies. This is what was meant 
by Physiocracy, the supremacy of the Natural Order. 
If rulers observed the limits of their true functions, 
Mercier thought that the moral effect would be im- 
mense. " The public system of government is the 
true education of moral man. Regis ad exemplum 
totus componitur orbis" ' 

While they advocated a thorough reform of the 

I The particuliirs of the Fhysiociatic doctrine as to the leUtJve valuei of 
agriculture and comtnerce which Adam Smith was soon to criticise do not 
concern us ; nor ii it necessary io repeal the obvious criiidsms on • iheoty 
which virtually reduced the science of tociety to a science of ptoducti<Hi and 
distribntion. 
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principles which ruled the fiscal policy of govern- 
ments, the E conomists were n ot idealists , like the 
Encyclopaedic philosophers ; they_sowed no seeds of 
re volutioa. Their starting-poi nt y/^a t}]f\{ whlrh ^ _. 
not that which ought t o be. And, apart from their 
narrower point of view, they differed from the 
philosophers in two very important points. They 
did not believe that society was of human institu- 
tion, and therefore they did not believe that there 
could be any deductive science of society based 
simply on man's nature. Moreover, they held that 
inequality of condition was one of its immutable 
features, immutable because it is a consequence of 
the inequality of physical powers. 

But th ey believed _in the_J^uture prepress of 
society ,, towards a state of happiness through the 
increase of opulence which would itself depend on 
the growth of justice and "liberty"; and they 
insisted on the importance of the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge. Their influence in pro- 
moting a belief in Progress is vouched for by 
Condorcet, the friend and biographer of Tui^ot. 
As Turgot stands apart from the Physiocrats {with 
whom indeed he did not identify himself) by his 
wider views on civilisation, it might be suspected 
that it is of him that Condorcet was chiefly 
thinking. Yet we need not limit the scope of his 
statement when we remember that as a sect the 
Economists assumed as their first principle the 
eudaemonjc value of civilisation, declared that 
temporal happiness is attainable, and threw all 
their weight into the scales against the doctrine of 
Regress which had found a powerful advocate in 
Rousseau. 
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' By liberty the Economists meant economic 
liberty. Neither they nor the philosophers nor 
Rousseau, the father of modern democracy, had any 
just conception of what political liberty means. 
They contributed much to its realisation, but their 
own ideas of it were narrow and imperfect They 
never challenged the principle of a despotic govern- 
ment, they only contended that the despotism must 
be enlightened. The paternal rule of a Joseph or 
a Catherine, acting under the advice of philosophers, 
seemed to them the ideal solution of the problem 
of government ; and when the progressive and 
disinterested Turgot, whom they might regard as 
one of themselves, was appointed financial minister 
on the accession of Louis XVI., it seemed that 
their ideal was about to be realised. His speedy 
fall dispelled their hopes, but did not teach them 
the secret of liberty. They had no quarrel with 
the principle of the censorship, though they writhed 
under its tyranny ; they did not want to abolish it 
They only complained that it was used against 
reason and light, that is against their own writings ; 
and, if the Conseil d'fitat or the Pa^lement had 
suppressed the works of their obscurantist oppo- 
nents, they would have congratulated themselves 
that the world was marching quickly towards per- 
fection. 
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CHAPTER IX 

WAS CIVILISATION A MISTAKE? 
ROUSSEAU, CHASTELLUX 

The optimistic theory of civilisation was not 
unchallenged by rationalists. In the same year 
{1750} in which Turgot traced an outline of , , 
historical Progress at the Sorbonne, Rousseau V- 
laid before the Academy of Dijon a theory^ of 
hi storical R ^jiess. This Academy had oflfered 
a prize for the best essay on the question whether 
the revival of sciences and arts had contributed 
to the improvement of morals. The prize was 
awarded to Rousseau. Five years later the same 
learned body proposed another subject for investiga- 
tion, the origin of Inequality among men. Rousseau 
again competed but failed to win the prize, though 
this second essay was a far more remarkable per- 
formance. 

The view common to these two discourses, that 
social development has been a gigantic mistake, 
that the farther man has travelled^frgm a^rimitive 
simple state the more unhappy has hts lot become, 
that civilisation is radically vicious, was not original. 
Essentially the same issue had been raised in 
England, though in a different form, by Mandeville's 
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Fable of the Bees, the scandalous book which 
aimed at proving that it is not the virtues and 
amiable qualities of man that are the cement of 
civilised society, but the vices of its members which 
are the support of all trades and employments.' In 
these vices, he said, " we must look for the true origin 
of all arts and sciences " ; " the moment evil ceases, 
the society must be spoiled, if not totally dissolved." 

The significance of Mandeville's book lay in the 
challenge it flung to the optimistic doctrines of 
Lord Shaftesbury, that human nature Is good and 
all is for the best in this harmonious world, " The 
ideas he had formed," wrote Mandeville, "of the 
goodness and excellency of our nature were as 
romantic and chimerical as they are beautiful and 
amiable ; he laboured hard to unite two contraries 
that can never be reconciled together, innocence of 
manners and worldly greatness." 

Of these two views Rousseau accepted one and 
rejected the other. He agreed with Shaftesbury 
as to the natural goodness of man ; he agreed with 
Mandeville that innocence of manners is incompat- 
ible with the conditions of a civilised society. He 
was ail ..opj;imi5t..Jii. reg^Eird. IQ huQlfin nature, a 
pessimist in re^^ard todvilisatiian. 

In his first Discourse he begins by appreciating 
the specious splendour of modern enlightenment, 
the voyages of man's intellect among the stars, and 
then goes on to assever that in the first place men 
have lost, through their civilisation, the original 
liberty for which they were born, and that arts and 
science, flinging garlands of flowers 'on the iron 
chains which bind them, make them love their 

I Theespanded edition was published in 1733. 
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slavery ; and secondly that there is a real depravity 
beneath the fair semblance and "our souls are 
corrupted as our sciences and arts advance to per- 
fection." Nor is this only a modem phenomenon ; 
"the evils due to our vain curiosity are as old as 
the world." For it is a law of history that morals 
fall and rise in correspondence with the progress 
and decline of the arts and sciences as regularly 
as the tides answer to the phases of the moon. 
This "law" is exemplified by the fortunes of 
Greece, Rome, and China, to whose civilisations 
the author opposes the comparative happiness of 
the ignorant Persians, Scythians, and ancient 
Germans. " Luxury, dissoluteness, and slavery 
have been always the chastisement of the ambitious 
efforts we have made to emerge from the happy 
ignorance in which the Eternal Wisdom had placed 
us." There is the theological doctrine of the tree 
of Eden in a new shape. 

Rousseau's attempt to show that the cultivation 
of science produces specific moral evils is feeble, 
and has tittle ingenuity ; it is a declamation rather 
than an argument ; and in the end he makes 
concessions which undo the effect of his impeach- 
ment The essay did not establish even a plausible 
case, but it was paradoxical and suggestive, and 
attracted more attention than Turgot's thoughtful 
discourse in the Sorbonne. D'Alembert deemed it 
worthy of a courteous expression of dissent,' and 
Voltaire satirised it in his Timon. 



In the Discourse on Inequality Rousseau dealt 

> In the I>iic. Frit, to the Encyclopaedia. 
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more directly with the effect of civilisation on happi- 
ness. He proposed to explain how it came about 
that right overcame the primitive reign of might, 
that the strong were induced to serve the weak, and 
the people to purchase a fancied tranquillity at the 
price of a real felicity. So he stated his problem ; 
and to solve it he had to consider the 'Estate of 
nature " which Hobbes had conceived as a state 
of war and Locke as a state of peace. Rousseau 
imagines our first savage ancestors living in isolation, 
wandering in the forests, occasionally co-operating, 
and differing from the animals only by the possession 
of a faculty for improving themselves {la faculty de 
se perfectionner). After a stage in which families 
; lived alone in a more or less settled condition, came 
the formation of groups of families, living tc^ether 
in a definite territory, united by a common mode of 
life and sustenance, and by the common influence of 
climate, but without laws or government or any 
^)cial organisation. 

It is this state, which was reached only after a 
long period, not the original state of nature, that 
Rousseau considers to have been the happiest peopd 
of the human race. 

This period of the development of human faculties, 
holding a just mean between the indolence of the primitive 
state and the petulant activity of our self-love, must be 
the happiest and most durable epoch. The more we 
reflect on it, the more we find that this state was the 
least exposed to revolutions and the best for man ; and 
that he can have left it only through some fatal chance 
\^ich, for the common advantage, should never have 
occurred. The example of the savages who have almost 
all been found in this state seems to bear out the con- 
clusion that humanity was made to remain in it for ever, 
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that it was the true youth of the world, and that all further 
prc^esses have been so many steps, apparently towards 
the perfection of the individual, and really towards the 
decrepitude of the species. 

He ascribes to metallurgy and agriculture the 
fatal resolution which brought this Arcadian exist- 
ence to an end. Agriculture entailed the origin of 
property in land. Moral and social inequality were 
introduced by the man who first enclosed a piece of 
land and said, This is mine, and found people simple 
enough to believe him. He was the founder of civil 
society. 

The general argument amounts to this : Man 's 
faculty of imp roving himself is the source of his 

PtJT'''J'yillt""=| 'nfTiirTIng fjft; ^^qfi3|^i]l'^y^ anH hfli; hffin , 

fataj_tp_jhis_ happiness. The circumstances of his 
primeval life favoured the growth of this faculty, 
and in making man sociable they made him wicked ; 
they developed the reason of the individual and 
thereby caused the species to deteriorate. If the 
process had stopped at a certain point, all would 
have been well ; but man's capacities, stimulated by 
fortuitous circumstances, urged him onward, and 
leaving behind him the peaceful Arcadia where he 
should have remained safe and content, he set out 
on the fatal road which led to the calamities of 
civilisation. We need not follow Rousseau in his 
description of those calamities which he attributes 
to wealth and the artificial conditions of society. 
^ His indictment was too general and rhetorical to 
make mucK impression. In truth, a more powerful 
an<f comprehensive case against civilised society 
was drawn up about the same time, though with a 
very different motive, by one whose thought repre- 
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, sented alt that was opposed to Rousseau's teaching. 

^\,Burke's early work, A Vinduation-of Natural 
Society,^ was written to show that all the objections 
which Deists like Botingbroke urged against artificial 
religion could be brought with greater force against 
^artificiaLsQciety, and he worked out in detail a 
historical picture of the evils of civilisation which is 
far more telling than Rousseau's generalities. 

3 
- If civilisation has been the curse of man, it might 
seem that the logical course for Rousseau to recom- 
mend was its destruction. This was the inference 
which Voltaire drew in Timon, to laugh the whole 
theory out of court. But Rousseau did not suggest 
a movement to destroy all the libraries and all the 
works of art in the world, to put to death or silence 
all the savants, to pull down the cities, and burn the 
ships. He was not a mere dreamer, and his Arcadia 
was no more than a Utopian ideal, by the light of 
which he conceived that the society of his own day 
might be corrected and transformed. He attached 
his hopes to equality, democracy, and^i ladicalchaage 
in education. 

Equality : this revolutionary idea was of course 
'quite compatible with the theory of Progress, and 
was soon to be closely associated with it. But it is 
easy to understand that the two ideas should first 
have appeared in antagonism to each other. The 
advance of knowledge and the increase of man's 
power over nature had virtually profited only a 
minority. When Fontenelle or Voltaire vaunted 
the illumination of their age and glorified the modem 

' A.D. 1756. 
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revolution in scientific thought, they took account 
only of a small class of privileged people. Higher 
education, Voltaire observed, is not for cobblers or 
kitchenmaids ; " on n'a Jamais pr^tendu ^lairer les 
cordonniers et les servantes." The theory of Pro- 
gress had so far left the masses out of account. 
Rousseau contrasted the splendour of the French 
court, the luxury of the opulent, the enlightenment 
of those who had the opportunity of education, with 
the hard lot of the ignorant mass of peasants, whose 
toil paid for the luxury of many of the idle en- 
lightened people who amused themselves at Paris. 
The horror of this contrast, which left Voltaire cold, 
was the poignant motive which inspired Rousseau, . 
a man of the people, in constructing his new doctrine. 
The existing inequality seemed an injustice which 
rendered the self-complacency of the age revolting. 
If this is the result of progressive civilisation, what 
is progress worth ? The next step is to declare that 
civilisation is the causa maiorum and that what is 
named progress is really regress. But Rousseau 
found a way of circumventing pessimism. He asked 
himself, cannot equality be realised in an organised 
state; founded on natural right ? The Social Cori- 
iract was his answer, and there we can see the living 
idea of equality detaching itself from the dead theory 
of d^^dation. 

Arcadianism, which was thus only a side-issue 
for Rousseau, was the extreme expression of tend- 
encies which appear in the speculations of other 
thinkers of the day. Morelly and Mably argued in 
favour of a reversion to simpler forms of life. They 
contemplated the foundation of socialistic commun- 
ities by reviving institutions and practices which 
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belonged to a past period of social evolution. Mably, 
inspired by Plato, thought it possible by legislation 
to construct a state of antique pattern. They 
ascribed evils of civilisation to inequality arising 
from the existence of private property, but Morelly 
rejected the view of the " bold sophist " Rousseau 
that science and art were to blame. He thought 
that aided by science and learning man might reach 
a state based on communism, resembling the state 
of nature but more perfect, and he planned an ideal 
constitution in his romance of the Floating Islands} 
Different as these views were, they represent the 
''^^_ 2f t'egrgss ; they inigly a_condemnation of 
the^ tendencies of actual social development and "re* 
commend a return to simpler and more primiETve' 
cqnditiQps. " ■ - 

Even Di der ot, though he had little sympathy 
with Utopian speculations, was, attracted by the idea 
of the 5implificationj)f society, and met Rousseau so 
far as to declare that the happiest state was a mean 
between savage and civilised life. 

" I am convinced," he wrote, " that the industry of man 
has gone too far and that if it had stopped long ago and 
if it were possible to simplify the results, we should not 
be the worse. I believe there is a limit in civilisation, a 
limit more conformable to the felicity of man in general 
and far less distant from the savage state than is imagined ; 
but how to return to it, having left it, or how to remain in 
it, if we were there ? I know not" 

His picture of the savages of Tahiti in the Supple- 
ment au voyage de Bougainville was not seriously 

> Naufragt tUs isles /bttoHtes au Basiliade du eitibre Pilpai (1753), It 
b^iis : " je chante te i^ne aimable de la Vij\\k et de U Nature. " Moretly's 
other work, Cedt di la Naiurt, appeared in 1755. 
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meant, but it illustrates the fact that in certain moods 
he felt the fascination of Rousseau's Arcadia. 

I j!Hplbach met all ihese_theories^..poialiflg.iiuL, 

that human Hpvf'lnppipntj frnm fhe "state of nature" 

to"3ocial life and the ideas- and commodities of, 
civilisation, is itself naturaj^£;iyen the innate tendency 
of man to improve his-iob To return to the simpler 
life of the forests — or to any bygone stage — would 
be ddnaturer thomme, it would be contrary to nature; 
and if he could do so, it would only be to re- 
commence the career begun by his ancestors and 
pass again through the same successive phases of 
history. 

T here was, indeed;^ one question which caused V^ 
some embarrassment to believere inTrogress.' ' Ttffi , '^ 
increase of wealth and luxury was evidently a salient 
feature in modern progressive states ; and it was 
clear that there was an intimate connection between 
the growth of knowledge and the growth of com- 
merce and industrial arts, and that the natural 
progress of these meant an ever-increasing accumu- 
lation of riches and the practice of more refined 
luxury. The questionj therefore, whether luxury is '• ' 
injmious to the general happiness occupied tlje 
attention of the p hilosophers. If it is injurious, 
does it not follow that the forces on which admittedly 
Progress depends are leading in an undesirable 
direction ? Should they be obstructed, or is it wiser 
to let things follow their natural tendency {laisser 
alUr ies choses suwant Uur petUe naturelte) ? 
Voltaire accepted wealth with all its consequences. 
D'Holbach proved to his satisfaction that luxury 
always led to the ruin of nations. Diderot and 
Helv^tius arrayed the arguments which could be 
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urged on both sides. Perhaps the most reasonable 
contribution to the subject was an essay of Hume. 



It is obvious that Rousseau and all other 
theorists of Regress would be definitely refuted if 
it could be proved by an historical investigation 
that in no period in the past had man's lot been 
happier than in the present Such an inquiry was 
undertaken by the Chevalier de ChasteUux. His 
book On Public Felicity, or Constderations on ike lot 
of Men in the various Epochs of History, appeared in 
1772 and had a wide circulation.' It is a survey 
of the history of the western world and aims at 
proving the certainty of future Progress. It betrays 
the influence both of the Encyclopaedists and of the 
Economists. Chastellux is convinced that human 
nature can be indefiniteiy moulded by iosuuiupns; 
that,, enlightenment is a necessary condition of 
general happiness ; that war and superstition, for 
^hich governments and priests are responsible, are 
the principal obstacles. 

But he attempted to do what none of his masters 
had done, to test the question methodically from 
the data of history. Turgot, and Voltaire in his 
way, had traced the growth of civilisation ; the 
originality of Chastellux lay in concentrating atten- 
tion on the eudaemonic issue, in examining each 
historical period for the purpose of discovering 
whether people, on the whole were happy and 

enviable, Has there ever been a time, he inquired, 

in which public felicity was greater than in our own, 
in which it would have been desirable to remain for 

1 There wu i new edilion io 1776 with ui importBOt oddidoul cluiptct. 
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ever, and to which it would now be desirable to 
return ? 

He begins by brushing away the hypothesis of 
an Arcadia. We know really nothing about 
primitive man, there is not sufficient evidence to 
authorise conjectures. We know man only as he 
has existed in organised societies, and if we are to 
condemn modem civilisation and its prospects, we 
must find our term of comparison not in an 
imaginary golden age but in a known historical 
epoch. And we must be careful not to fall into the 
mistakes of confusing public prosperity with general 
happiness, and of considering only the duration or 
a^randisement of empires and ignoring the lot of 
the common people. 

His survey of history is summary and superficial 
enough. He gives reasons for believing that no 
peoples from the ancient Iigyptians and Assyrians 
to the Europeans of the Renaissance can be judged 
happy. Yet what about the Greeks.' Theirs was 
an age of enlightenment. In a few pages he 
examines their laws and history, and concludes, 
"We are compelled to acknowledge that what is 
called the bel dge of Greece was a time of pain 'and 
torture for humanity." And in ancient history, 
generally, "slavery alone sufficed to make man's 
condition a hundred times worse than it is at 
present" The miseries of life in the Roman period 
are even more apparent than in the Greek. What 
Englishman or Frenchman would tolerate life as 
lived in ancient Rome ? It is interesting to 
remember that four years later an Englishman who 
had an incomparably wider and deeper knowledge 
of history declared it to be probable that in the 
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age of the Antonines civilised Europe enjoyed 
greater happiness than at any other period. 

Rome declined and Christianity came. Its 
purpose was not to render men happy on earth, 
and we do not find that it made rulers less 
avaricious or less sanguinary, peoples more patient 
or quiet, crimes rarer, punishments less cruel, 
treaties more faithfully observed, or wars waged 
y, ., 'tnore humanely. The conclusion is that it is only 

^flj/'^^^^ij^ those who are profoundly ignorant of the past who 

^'**^jUuf ^^" regret " the good old times." 

i^L^^fl^V*^. Throughout this survey Chastellux does not, 

"7^1 >f>*^**^ Tl^e Turgot, make any attempt to show that the 
r~^^^^^!.^'^ race was prc^essing, however slowly. On the 
contrary, he sets the b^inning of coatiauous 
Progress in the Renaissance — here agreeing with 
d'Alembert and Voltaire. The intellectual move- 
ment, which originated then and resulted in the 
enlightenment of his own day, was a condition of 
social prepress. But alone it would not have been 
enough, as is proved by the fact that the intellectual 
brilliancy of the great age of Greece exerted no 
beneficent effects on the well-being of the people. 
Nor indeed was there any perceptible improvement 
in the prospect of happiness for the people at large 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
notwithstanding the progress of science and the 
arts. But the terrible wars of this period exhausted 
Europe, and this financial exhaustion has supplied 
the requisite c onditiot a-for attaining adm easure of^ 
fe licity nev er reali§edjn_theja§t. 

Peace is an advanti^ous condition for the progress 
of reason, but especially when it is the result of the 
exhaustion of peoples and their satiety of fighting. 
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Frjvnlptf'! id"".*! ■^■■"■pprg'j political bodies, like oi'ganisms, 

haw t|ift-iaftiia- nf ^^IfjTr^PTyatinn ip[)pmgt»rl fipnn th^qi 
by ^dn ; the human mind, hitherto ex ercised on a^ree- 
•Jble objects, tails back with more energy on nseful 
object s ; a more saccesslui appeal can be made to the 
rights of h umanity ; an d prince^ who havp h<»r^^fT». 
credit ors an ^Ig ebtor s ot t He ir subjects, permit them to be_ 
hagpy in order that they may be more solvent or more _ 
patienT ■ ~ 

This is not very lucid or convincing ; but the 
main point is that intellectual enlightenment would 
be ineffective without the co-operation of political 
events, and no political events would permanently 
help humanity without the progress of knowledge. 

Public felicity consists — Chastellux follows the 
Economists — in external and domestic peace, 
abundance and liberty, the liberty of tranquil enjoy- 
ment of one's own ; and ordinary signs of it are 
flourishing agriculture, large populations, and the 
growth of trade and industry. He is at pains 
to show the superiority of modern to ancient 
agriculture, and he avails himself of the researches 
of Hume to prove the comparatively greater 
populousness of modern European countries. As 
for the prospect of peace, he takes a curiously 
optimistic view. A system of alliances has made 
Europe a sort of confederated republic, and the 
balance of power has rendered the design of a 
universal monarchy, such as that which Louis XIV. 
essayed, a chimera. All the powerful nations are 
burdened with debt War, too, is a much more 
difficult enterprise than it used to be ; every 
campaign of the king of Prussia has been more 
arduous than all the conquests of Attila. It looks 
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as if the Peace of 1762-3 possessed elementSyt>f 
finality. The chief danger he disceras in the weK 
seas policy of the Engh'sh — auri sacra fames. 
Divination of this kind has never been happy ; a 
greater thinker, Auguste Comte, was to veftiure on 
more dogmatic predictions of the cessation of wars, 
which the event was no less utterly to belie. 

As for equality among men, Chastallux admits 
Its desirability, but observes that there is pretty, 
iggch the sanie amount of h appin ess {Je bon^mr jc^ 
com^ en^'vssgs) ih the different classes of s ociet y. 
"CovMuera and IninBters are not happierthan 
husbandmen and artisans." Inequalities and dis- 
proportions in the lots of individuals are no^ 
incompatible with a positive measure of felicity. 
They are inco nveniences^ ncidenL Jo the perfecti- 
bility of the speci es, and they will beeliminatesL 
only when Progress r eaches us fanaT term. The 
best that can be done to~ T e med y~'tE^^ is to 
accelerate the Progress of the race which will con- 
duct it one day to the greatest possible happiness ; 
not to restore a state of ignorance and simplicity, 
from which it would ^ain escape. 

The general argument of the book may be 
resumed briefly. Felicity has never been realised 
. in any period of the past No government, how- 
ifever esteemed, set before itself to achieve what 
ought to be the sole object of government, "the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
,'1'r'j individuals." N ow, for the fi5st_tim£._in_bumaD 
history, intellectual ^eiilTgEtehment, other circum- 
stances fortunately concurring, has bi;ought about 
a condition of things, in which this object can no 
longer be ignored, and there is a prospect that it 
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will gradually gain the ascendant In the mean- 
time, things have improved ; the diffusion of know- 
ledge is daily ameliorating men's lot, and far from 
envying any age in the past we ought to consider 
ourselves much happier than the ancients. 

We may wonder at this writer's easy confidence 
in applying the criterion of happiness to different 
societies. Yet the difficulty of such comparisons 
was, I believe, first pointed out by Comt& It is 
impossible, he says, to compare two states of 
society and determine that in one more happiness 
was enjoyed than in the other. The happiness of 
. an individual requires a certain d^;ree of harmony 
between his faculties and his environment. But 
there is always a natural tendency towards the 
establishment of such an equilibrium, and there is 
no means of discovering by aigument or by direct 
experience the situation of a society in this respect. 
Therefore, he concludes, the question of happiness 
must be eliminated from any scientific treatment of 
civilisation, 

Ch astellux _ won a_ remarkable success. His 
work was highly praisecr~ty Voltaire, and was 
translated into English, Italian, and German. It 
condensed, on a single issue, the optimistic doctrines 
of the philosophers, and appeared to give them a 
more solid historical foundation than Voltaire's 
Essay on Manners had supplied. It provided the 
optimists with new arguments against Rousseau, 
and must have done much to spread and confirm 
faith in perfectibility. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE YEAR 244O 



The leaders of thought in France did not look 
far forward into the future or attempt to trace the 
deBnite lines on which the human race might be 
expected to develop. They contented themselves 
with principles and vague generalities, and they 
had no illusions as (p. the slowness of the process of 
social amelioration ; a rational morality, the condi- 
tion of improvement, was only in its infancy. A 
passage in a work of the Abb^ Morellet probably 
reflects faithfully enough the comfortable though 
not extravagant optimism which was current 

Let us hope for the amelioration of man's lot as a 
consequence of the progress of the enlightenment {des 
lumiires) and labours of the educated (des gens instrutts) ; 
let us trust that the errors and even the injustices of our 
age may not rob us of this consoling hope. The history 
of society presents a continuous alternation of light 
and darkness, reason and extravagance, humanity and 
barbarism ; but in the succession of ages we can observe 
good gradually increasing in ever greater proportioiv' 
What educated man, if he is' not a misanthrope or misled 
by vain declamations, would really wish he had lived in 
the barbarous and poetical time which Homer paints in 
such fair and terrifying colours ? Who regrets that he 
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was not bom at Sparta among those pretended heroes 
who made it a virtue to insult nature, practised theft, 
and gloried in the murder of a Helot ; or at Carthage, the 
scene of human sacrifices, or at Rome amid the proscrip- 
tions or under the rule of a Nero or a Caligula ? ^ Let 
us agree that man advances, though slowly, towards light , 
anHTiapplni 



But though the most influential writers were 
sober in speculating about the future, it is 
significant of their effectiveness in diffusing the 
idea of Progress that now. for the. first time a 
prophetic ..Umpia wa& cansiructed. Hitherto, as I 

have before observed, ideal states were either 

projected into the remote past or set in some .00 ^ 

distant, vaguely-known region, where fancy could 

build freely. To proje c t them into the future was ^ ^p 4^a ^ .' 

a new thing, and when in 1 770 Sebastian Mercier j^ 

described what human civilisation would be in ^^^^^ 

A.D. 2440, it was a telling sign of the power which 

the 'i f" ^f PrngrpQc was hf-ginpin ff to exercise. 



Mercier has been remembered, or rather for- 
gotten ^, as an inferior dramatist. He was a yood . 
de al mor e, and the research es of M . B^clard into 
Hi s life and worEs enable us"to appreciate him, it 
It is an overstate ment to say that his soul reflected, 
in tHlniature the very soul of~his age/ he was 
assuredly one ot its characteristic products. He 
reminds us in som e ways of the^ ^bbd de Saint- 
Pje^, who _was one ot his heroes . All his activities 
were urged by the dream of a humanity regenerated 



' L. BJcUrd, Sitailitn Mtreitr, la vit, sen aitvre, ten ttmft (1903)1 

^ 
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by reason, all his energy devoted to bringing about 
its accomplishment. Saint-Pierre's idea of perpetual 
peace inspired an early essay on the scourge of 
war. 

The theories of Rousseau exercised at first an 
irresistible attraction, but modern civilisation had 
too strong a hold on him ; he was too Parisian 
in temper to acquiesce for long in the doctrine 
of Arcadianism. He composed a book on The 
Savage to illustrate the text that the true standard 
of morality is the heart of primitive man, and to 
prove that the best thing we could do is to return 
to the forest ; but in the process of writing it he 
seems to have come to the conclusion that the 
whole doctrine was fallacious. The transformation 
of his opinions was the work of a few months. He 
then came forward with the opposite thesis that all 
events have been ordered for man's felicity, and he 
began to work on an imaginary picture of the state 
to which man might find his way within seven 
hundred years. 

L'an 2440 was published anonymously at 
Amsterdam in 177a Its circulation in France was 
rigorously forbidden, because it implied a merciless 
criticism of the administration. It was reprinted in 
London and NeuchAtel, and translated into English 
and German. 

3 
As the motto of his prophetic vision Mercier 
takes the saying of Leibnitz that "t he pr e sent _ls 
pregnant of the future." Thus the phase of civilisa- 
tion which he imagines is proposed as the outcome 
of the natural and inevitable march of history. 
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The world of a.d. 2440 in which a man born in 
the eighteenth century who has slept an enchanted 
sleep awakes to find himself, is composed of nations 
who live in a family concord rarely interrupted by 
war. But of the world at lai^e we hear little ; the 
imagination of Mercier is concentrated on France, 
and particularly Paris. He is satisfied with know- 
ing that slavery has been abolished ; that the 
rivalry of France and England has been replaced 
by an indestructible alliance ; that the Pope, whose 
authority is still august, has renounced his errors 
and returned to the customs of the primitive 
Church ; that French plays are performed in China. 
The changes in Paris are a sufficient index of the 
general transformation. 

The constitution of France is still monarchical. 
Its population has increased by one half ; that of the 
capital remains about the same. Pans has been 
rebuilt on a scientific plan ; its sanitary arrangements 
have been brought to perfection ; it is well lit ; and 
every provision has been made for the public safety. 
Private hospitality is so large that inns have dis- 
appeared, but luxury at table is considered a revolt- 
ing crime. Tea, coffee, and tobacco are no longer 
imported.* There is no system of credit ; every- 
thing is paid for in ready money, and this practice 
has led to a remarkable simplicity in dress. 
Marriages are contracted only through mutual 
inclination ; dowries have been abolished. Educa- 
tion is governed by the ideas of Rousseau, and is 
directed, in a narrow spirit, to the promotion of 
morality. Italian, German, English, and Spanish 
are taught in schools, but the study of the classical 

1 In tbe fint edition of the book commerce wu aboUihed. 
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languages has disappeared ; Latin does not help a 
man to virtue. History too is neglected and dis- 
couraged, for it is " the disgrace of humanity, every 
page being crowded with crimes and follies." 
Theatres are government institutions, and have 
become the public schools of civic duties and 
morality. 

The literary records of the past had been almost 
all deliberately destroyed by fire. It was found 
expedient to do away with useless and pernicious 
books which only obscured truth or contained 
perpetual repetitions of the same thing. A small 
closet in the public library sufficed to hold the 
ancient books which were permitted to escape the 
conflagration, and the majority of these were 
English. The writings of the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre 
were placed next those of F^nelon. " His-pen was 
weak, but his heart was sublime. Severt' ages have 
given to his great and beautiful ide£is a just 
maturity. His contemporaries regarded him as a 
visionary ; his dreams, however, have become 
realities." 

The importance of men of letters as a social 
force was aTavounte theme of Mercier, and in 
A.D. 2440 this will be duly recc^nised. But the 
State control which weighed upon them so heavily 
in 1770 is not to be entirely abolished. There is 
no preventive censorship to hinder publication, but 
there are censors. There are no fines or imprison- 
ment, but there are admonitions. And if any one 
publishes a book defending principles which are 
considered dangerous, he is obliged to go about in 
a black mask. 

There is a state religion. Deism. There is 
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probably no one who does not believe in God, 
But if any atheist were discovered, he would be 
put through a course of experimental physics. If 
he remained obdurate in his rejection of a 
"palpable and salutary truth," the nation would go 
into mourning and banish htm from its borders. 

E very one hs" *•" Wflrki ^^^ labour no long er 
reSenibles slavery. As there are no monks, nor 
numerous domestics, nor useless valets, nor work- 
men employed on the production of childish 
luxuries, a few daily hours of labour are sufficient 
for the public wants. Censors inquire into men's 
capacities, assign tasks to the unemployed, and if 
a man be found fit for nothing but the consumption 
of food he is banished from the city. 

These are some of the leading features of the 
ideal future to which Mercier's imagination 
reached. He did not put it forward as a 6nal 
term. Later -agefic.he said, wi ll gg_.furtherj_ for , 
"where can the perfectibility oT man stop, armed / 
with geometry and the mechanical arts and 
chemistry ? " But in his scanty prophecies of what 
science might effect he showed curiously little 
resource. The truth is that this had not much 
interest for htm, and he did not see that scientific 
discoveries might transmute social conditions. The 
world of 2440, its intolerably docile and virtuous 
society, reflects two capital weaknesses in the 
speculation of the Encyclopaedist period : a failure 
to allow for the strength of humati passions and 
interests, and a deficient appreciation of the mean- 
ing of liberty. Much as the reformers acclaimed 
and fought for toleration, they did not generally 
comprehend the value of the principle. They did 

,„,,,. II, C.oogic 
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not see that in a society organised and governed 
by Reason and Justice themselves, the unreserved 
toleration of false opinions would be the on}y 
palladium of progress ; or that a doctrinaire State, 
composed of perfectly virtuous and deferential 
people, would arrest development and stifle origin- 
ality, by its ungenial if mild tyranny. Mercier's 
is no exception to the rule that ideal societies 
are always repellent ; and there are probably few 
who would not rather be set down in Athens in 
the days of the " vile " Aristophanes, whose works 
Mercier condemned to the flames, than in his Parts 
of 3440. 



That Bohemian man of letters, Restif de la 
Bretonne, whose unedifying novels the Parisians 
of 2440 would assuredly have rejected from their ' 
libraries, published in 1790 a heroic comedy 
representing how marriages would be arranged in 
" the year 2000," by which epoch he conceived 
that all social equalities would have disappeared 
in a fraternal society and twenty nations be allied 
to France under the wise supremacy of "our well- 
beloved monarch Louis Francois XXII." It was 
the Revolution that converted Restif to the con- 
ception of Progress, for hitherto his master had 
been Rousseau ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
the motif znd title of his play were suggested by the 
romance of Mercier. L'an 2440 and Van 2000 
are the first examples of the prophetic fiction which 
Mr. Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward was to 
popularise a hundred years later. 

The Count de >^olney's Ruins was another 
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popular presentation of the hopes which the theory 
of Prepress had awakened in France. Although 
the work was not published till after the outbreak of 
the Revolution/ the plan had been conceived some 
years before. Volney was a traveller, deeply 
interested in oriental and classical antiquities, and, 
like Louis Le Roy, he approached the problem of 
man's destinies from the point of view of a student 
of the revolutions of empires. 

The book opens with melancholy reflections 
amid the ruins of Palmyra. "Thus perish the 
works of men, and thus do nations and empires 

'vanish away. . . . Who can assure us that deso- 
lation like this will not one day be the lot of 
our own country ? " Some traveller like himself 
will sit by the banks of the Seine, the Thames, or 
the Zuyder Zee, amid silent ruins, and weep for a 

' people inurned and their greatness changed into 
an empty name. _Has ^ '"y^^ffrJftV^ n^ity pr^- 

In this disconsolate mood he is visited by an 
apparition, who unveils the causes of men's mis- 
fortunes and shows that they are due to themselves. 
Man is governed by natural invariable laws, and he 
has only to study them to know the springs of 
his destiny, the causes of his/ evils and their 
remedies. The laws of his n^ure are self-love- 
desi re of happmess, and aversion to pain ; these 
are the simple and proimc principles of everything 
that happens in the moral world. Man is the 
artificer of his own fate. He may lament his 
weakness and folly ; but '* he has perhaps still more 

' Itt Suitus da tmpirti, 1789. An Engliih Iranslnlion no to a second 
edition <ir95)- 
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reason to be confident in his energies when he 
recollects from what point he has set out and to 
what heights he has been capable of elevating 
himself." 

The supernatural visitant paints a rather rosy 
picture of the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
kingdoms. But it would be a mistake to infer 
from their superficial splendour that the inhabitants 
generally were wise or happy. The tendency of 
man to ascribe perfection to past epochs is merely 
"the discoloration of his chagrin." The race is 
not degenerating ; its misfortunes are due to 
/(» ignorance and the mis-direction of self-love. Two 
"* p rincipal obstac les to improvement have been the t^ 
ltfficulty~'3(^ 



:ra nsmitting id e as from age to age.. 
and that oi co mmunicatingthem rapidly from man _ 
man. Ihese have been removed by the*^ 
:ntion &t printing. The press is "a memorable 
ift of celestial genius.' In time all men will come 
'understand the principles of individual happiness 
.and public felicity. Then there will be established 
.mong the peoples of the earth an equilibrium of 
forces ; there will be no more wars, disputes will be 
decided by arbitration, and " the whole sp ecies will 
b gcome on e_great society a single family^gove rn"e3~~ ^ 
^y_^c^-same-apirit ajid by^gnrffion laws. ^njoying 
all the_felic i t y of -which^umanriatiut^js ra pahle " 
THe^accompIishment of this will be a slow process, 
since the 'same leaven will have to assimilate an 
enormous mass of heterogeneous elements, but its 
operation will be efTeclual. 

Here the genius interrupts his prophecy and 
exclaims, turning toward the west, "The cry of 
liberty uttered on the farther shores of the Atlantic 
n,j-,,-...ih,G00c^lc 
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has reached to the old continent." A prodigious 
movement is then visible to their eyes in a country 
at the extremity of the Mediterranean ; tyrants are 
overthrown, legislators elected, a code of laws is 
drafted on the principles of equality, liberty, and 
justice. The liberated nation is attacked by 
neighbouring tyrants, but her legislators propose 
to the other peoples to hold a general assembly, 
representing the whole world, and weigh every 
religious system in the balance. The proceedings 
of this congress follow, and the book breaks off 
incomplete. 

It is not an arresting book ; to a reader of the 
present day it is positively tedious ; but it suited 
contemporary taste, and, appearing when France 
was confident that her Revolution would renovate 
the earth, it appealed to the hopes and sentiments 
of the movement. It made no contribution to the 
doctrine of Prt^ress, but it undoubtedly helped to 
popularise it. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
CONDORCET 



The authority which the advanced thinkers of 
France gained among the middle classes during the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century was pro- 
moted by the influence of fashion. The new ideas 
of philosophers, rationalists, and men of science had 
interested the nobles and higher classes of society 
for two generations, and were a common subject 
of discussion in the most distinguished salons. 
Voltaire's intimacy with Frederick the Great, the 
relations of d'Alembert and Diderot with the 
Empress Catherine, conferred on these men of 
letters, and on the ideas for which they stood, a 
prestige which carried great weight with the 
bourgeoisie. Humbler people, loo, were as amen- 
able as the great to the seduction of theories 
which supplied simple keys to the universe,' and 
assumed that everybody was capable of judging for 

self on the most difficult problems. As well as 
Encyclopaedia, the works of nearly all the 

ling thinkers were written for the general public, 

Taine said of the Centrat Social that it reduces political science to the 
application o( an eleroeniaiy axiom whi<^ renden all tludy unnecenMy 
V/tw/HlurHfTol. L c iv. g iii.). 
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not merely for philosophers. The policy of the 
Government in suppressing these dangerous publica- 
tions did not hinder their diffusion, and gave them 
the attraction of forbidden fruit In 1770 the 
avocat g^niral (Siguier) acknowled^wl the futility 
of the policy. "The philosophers," he said, "have 
with one hand sought to shake the throne, with the 
other to upset the altars. Their purpose was to 
change public opinion on civil and religious institu- 
tions, and the revolution has, so to speak, been 
effected. History and poetry, romances and even 
dictionaries, have been infected with the poison of 
incredulity. Their writings are hardly published 
in the capital before they inundate the provinces 
like a torrent. The contagion has spread into 
workshops and cottages." ' 

The contagion spread, but the official who wrote 
these words did not see that it was successful 
because it was opportune, and that the minds of 
men were prepared to receive the seed of revolu- 
tionary ideas by the unspeakable corruption of 
the Government and the Church. As Voltaire 
remarked about the same time, France was be- 
coming Encyclopaedist, and Europe too. 



The influence of the subversive and rationalistic 
thinkers in bringing about the events of 1789 has 
been variously estimated by historians. The truth 
probably lies in the succinct statement of Acton that 
" the c onfluence of French theory with American . 
exam ple caused t he Revolution to ^^rpalc <;;» ut"when _ 
It did. The theorists aime d at reform, not- a t 

I Rocquain, l.'JUPrtl riveiuttattnairt avatti la Rtvalutint, p. 378. 
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poli tical revolution ; and it w as the stimulus of the 
D eclaration of Rights of i77 4~and the subsegoent - 
vTcFory of the Colonies that precipitated the con^ 
vulsion, at a time when the country had a better 
prospect of improvement than it ever had before 
1774, when Louis XVI. came to the throne. But 
the theories had prepared France for radical changes, 
and they guided the phases of the Revolution, The 
leaders had all .the optimism of the Encyclopaedists; 
yet the most powerful single force was Rousseau, 
who, though he denied Prepress and blasphemed 
civilisation, had promulgated the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, giving it an attractive 
appearance of mathematical precision ; and to this 
;doctrine the revolutionaries attached their optimistic 
lOpes.' The theory of equality seemed no longer 
''merelyspeculative; for the American constitution was 
founded on democratic equality, whereas the English 
constitution, which before had seemed the nearest 

_, ^approximation to the ideal of freedom, was founded 

»*^,t*»**^ on inequality. The philosophical polemic of the 

^T^^^^^^L^jnasters was waged with weapons of violence by 

'"^^y^l^P^tha disciples. Chaumette and Hubert, the followers 

/^>,ji^ of d'Holbach, were destroyed by the disciples of 

Rousseau. In the name of the creed of the Vicaire 

Savoyard the Jacobin Club shattered the bust of 

Helv^tius. Mably and Morelly had their disciples 

in Babeuf and the socialists. 

A naive confidence that the political upheaval 
meant regeneration and inaugurated a reign of 

I It U interectiiig to observe how Robeapierre, Id whom the doctiinei of 
Rousseau were oracles, could break out into admiration of the prepress of 
ciTiLised man, as be did in the opening pasnge of his speech of 7th Map 
1794, proposiog the decree for the wonbip of the Supreme Bebg (tee the 
text in Stephen, Oratars of tkt Frttuh JtttitltUitil, ii. 391-92). 
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ju stice and bapp iri gsis pervade d France in_,tbe_fi£st 
per iod of the Revol ution^. _and found a striking 
expression in the ceremonies of the universal 
" Federation" in the Champ-de-Mars on 14th July 
1790. The festival was theatrical enough, decreed 
and arranged by the Constituent Assembly, but 
the enthusiasm and optimism of the people who 
gathered to swear loyalty to the new Constitution 
were genuine and spontaneous. Consciously or 
subconsciously they were under the influence of the 
doctrine of Prepress which leaders of opinion had 
for several decades been insinuating into the public 
mind. It did not occur to them that their oaths and 
fraternal embraces did not change their minds or 
hearts, and that, as Taine remarked, they remained 
what ages of political subjection and one age of 
political literature had made them. The assumption 
that new social machinery could alter human nature 
and create a heaven upon earth w£is to be swiftly 
and terribly confuted. 

Post uarios casus et tot discrimina rerum 
uenimus in Laiium, 

but Latium was to be the scene of sanguinary 
struggles. 

Another allied and fundamental £allacy,''imQ 
which all the philosophers and Rousseau had more 

or less fallen, was reflerfffi anrl ^vpngf.^ hy ^ho 

Revolution. Thev_ _bad considered man in vacuo. **^t^ 
They ha d not seen that the whole development of a "^^ 
society is ^an- gnormous force which cannot be talked 
or l egislated away ; they had ignored the power of 
social memory and histo rical tradirinnti, gnd mis- 
valued the strength of the links whic h bind gener a- 
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ti ons tofi ^etTigp^ So the Revolutionaries imagined 
That they could break abruptly with the past, and 
that a new method of government, constructed on 
mathematical lines, a constitution (to use words of 
Burke) "ready made and ready armed, mature in 
its birth, a perfect goddess of wisdom and of war, 
hammered by our blacksmith midwives out of the 
brain of Jupiter himself," would create a condition 
of idyllic felicity in France, and that the arrival of 
the millennium depended only on the adoption of ' 
the same principles by other nations. The illusions 
created by the Declaration of the Rights of Man on 
thc-4t1i of August died slowly under the shadow .of the 
Terror ; buttboi^h the hopes of those who believed 
in the speedy regeneration of the world were belied, 
some of the thoughtful did not lose heart. There 
was one at least who did not waver in his faith that 
the movement was a giant's step on the pMfa- of 
nian towards ultimate felicity, however far he had 
still to Travel. ■ Condorcet, one of the younger 
Encyclopaedists, spent-the last months of his life, 
under the menace of the guillotine, in projecting a 
history of human Prepress. 



Condorcet was the friend and biographer of 
Turgot, and it was not unfitting that he should 
resume the design of a history of civilisation, in the 
light of the idea of Progress, for which Turgot had 
only left luminous suggestions. He did not execute 
the plan, but he completed an elaborate sketch in 
which the controlling ideas of the scheme are fully 
set forth. His principles are to be found almost 
entirely in Turgot. But they have a new significance 
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for Condorcet. He has given them wings. He 
has emphasised, and made deductions. Turgot 
wrote in the calm spirit of an inquirer. Condorcet 
spoke with the verve ofa prophet. He was prophesy- 
ing under the shadow of death. It is amazing that 
the optimistic Sketch of a Historical Picture of tke 
Progress of the Human J/iW should have been com- 
posed when he was hiding from Robespierre in 

'793-' 

' Condorcet was penetrated with the spirit of the 
Encyclopaedists, of whom he had been one, and his 
attitude to Christianity was that of Vohaire and 
Diderot Turgot had treated the received religion 
respectfully. He had acknowledged Providence, -i,.**-' 
and, though the place which he assigned to Provi- ^i*^'*'^^'"^ 
dence was that of a sort of honorary President of the 
development of civilisation who might disappear 
without affecting the proceedings, there was a real 
difference between his views and those of his friend 
as to the rSU of Christianity and the civilisation of 
the Middle Ages. 

A more important difference between the two 
thinkers is connected with the different circumstances 
in which they wrote. Turgot did not believe in the 
necessity of violent changes ; he thought that steady 
reforms under the existing regime would do wonders 
for France. Before the Revolution Condorcet had 
agreed, but he was swept away by its enthusiasm. 
The victory of liberty In America and the increasing 
volume of the movement against slavery — one of 
the causes which most deeply stirred his heart — 
had heightened his natural optimism and confirmed 
his faith in the dt^ma of Progress. He felt the 
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exhilaration of the belief that he was living through 
"one of the greatest revolutions of the human 
race," and he deliberately designed his book to be 
opportune to a crisis of mankind, at which " a picture^ 
of revolutions of the past will be the best guide." J 
Feeling that he is personally doomed, he consoles 
himself with brooding on the time, however remote, 
when the sun will shine "on an eart h of n one but 
freeme n, with no master sav e reason Tlor tyrants and 
slavesr^lf;sts and their stupid or hypocritical tools, y 
wjfl all havfi Hisa ppeare(^. " He is not satisfied withy^ 
affirming generally the certainty of an inde6nite 
progress in enlightenment and social welfare. He 
se^<^ hjjpg^If \c fhinlr tjgf Ir.^ na^n re. to forecast its 
dir ection, and determine its goal, and insists, as his 
p t^ece gg'^" *'^Ti n^vpr f4nnf- nj^ ihe^rospccts of_ 
the distant future. 



His ambitious design is, in his own words, to 
show "the successive changes in human society, the 
influence which each instant exerts on the succeeding 
instant, and thus, in its successive modifications, the 
advance of the human species towards truth or 
happiness." Taken literally, this is an impossible 
design, and to put it forward as a practical proposi- 
tion is as if a man were to declare his intention of 
writing a minute diary of the life of Julius Caesar 
from his birth to his death. By stating his purpose 
in such terms, Condorcet reveals that he had no 
notion of the limitations which confine our knowledge 
of the past, and that even if he had conceived a 
. more modest and practicable programme he would 
have been incapable of executing it. His formula. 
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however, is worth remembering. For the unattain- 
able ideal which it expresses reminds us how many 
periods and passages of human experience must 
always remain books with seven seals. 

Condorcet distinguished ten periods of civJli sa- 
tjqn^ of which the tenth lies in the future, but he rffjuAnrtE'^ ■ 
has not justified his divisions and his epochs are not 
co-ordinate in importance. Yet his arrangement of 
<he map of history is remarkable as an attempt to 
"Iflrfr '^'° "'^'^■'^T' not by great political changes but 
by important steps in knowledge. , The first three 
periods — the formation of primitive societies, followed 
by the pastoral age, and the agricultural age — con- 
clude with the invention of alphabetic writing in 
Greece. The fourth is the history of Greek thought, 
to the definite division of the sciences in the time of 
Aristotle. In the fifth knowledge progresses and 
suffers obscuration under Roman rule, and the sixth 
is the dark age which continues to the time of the 
Crusades. The significance of the seventh period 
is to prepare the human mind for the revolution 
which would be achieved by the invention of print- 
ing, with which the eighth period opens. Some of 
the best pages of the book develop the vast con- 
sequences of this invention. The scientific revolu- 
tion effected by Descartes b^ins a new period, 
which is now closed by the creation of the French 
Republic 

Th e ide a of the progress of knowledge had created 
the, j deaol s ocial 'Frogr.e^anj j^mainedj^JoUDda- - _^__ 
tign.^ It was tTierefore logical and inevitable that "■^*^^J^?^ 
Condorcet should take advance in knowledge as the '^*^**t^C^ 
clew to the march of the human race. The history I^ ''»*L 
of civilisation is the history of enlightenment. ^^^^21 *^ 
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Turgot had justified this axiom by formicating the 
cohesion of all modes of social activity. Coii4Dtfet 
insists on "the indissoluble union" between intel- 
lectual progress and that of liberty, virtue, and the 
respect for natural rights, and on the effect of scienq^ 
in the destruction of prejudice. All errors in politics 
and ethics have sprung, he asserts, from false ideas 
which are closely connected with errors in phys^s 
and ignorance of the laws of nature. And in the 
new doctrine of Progress he sees an instrument of 
enlightenment which is to give " the last blow to 
the tottering edifice of prejudices." 

It would not be useful to analyse Condorcet's 
sketch or dwell on his obsolete errors and the defects 
of his historical knowledge. His slight picture of 
the Middle Ages reflects the familiar view of all 
the eighteenth century philosophers. The only con- 
tribution to social amelioration which he can discover 
in a period of nearly a millennium is the abolition 
of domestic slavery. And so this period appears as 
an interruption of the onward march. His inability 
to appreciate the historical rSle of the Roman 
Empire exhibits more surprising ignorance and 
prejudice. But these particular defects are largely 
due to a fundamental error which runs through his 
whole book and was inherent in the social specula- 
tions of the Encyclopaedists. Cflndorcet Hke all 
Jj* his circle, ignored the preponderant part which 
I j£v instilutions Iiave pFayeJ in social development. So 
^jg*^'^ i far as he considered them at all, he saw ifi them 
ftjft'^V^^'^ obstacles to the free play of human reason ; Ji Qt the 
'^^^J/^'S0j/..sporitzneous expr ession of a societ y correspo nding 
\if^^^lij Tn '^^ ntJMri'] i7r'^prnhf)HYinp jfg jHp qls, but rather 
fljj T_jj^ " machi nery deliberately contrived for op pressing the 
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masses and keeping them in chains. He did not -^ 
sfe-tfa at~if ihe Progress in which he believe d is a 
reality, its possibility depends on the institu tions^ 
ariHt-ra/^irif ms whiz-h gj./t^ tp .j^y ia tjes theif stab iKtv. 
fiTthe followin g generation, it w ould be pointe d out' 
that he iell into a man ifest contradiction when Ke 
prat sed the~ relative perfection rea ched in some 
Elur^ean countries in the eightee nth century, and 
at the sa me time condemned as emmentty retrogradT ,' 
all the doctrines and institutions which hqH Ivpri / 
previou sly in control. ' TTiis^rrorisciosely con-' ,„ •'*''^^ 
n ected with the other error, previoiisly noticed, of}-. .'-' 

ment and exercising his reason in vacuo, J 



The study of the history of civilisation has, in 
Condorcet's eyes, two uses. It en ables us to establish •/■ 

determine its direction in the future, and thereby ,. 
to ac celerate the rate of progressio n. 

By the facts of history and the arguments they ■■ HttSAo Xio' 
ciiggf|o^^f; II nf*'"''''''^'"' to show that natjir^ ^^set '^^■y^-±py.~^ 
no te rni to ^^p prgge ss of improving human facultieSi ^ . f-^""*^^ 
and that the advance towards perfection is limited ^^rT^IT^'*"!! 
ontf- ^Ttie duTatiflff u f lli c^ gTijb e .^ The n rgVement"'^ a^j;*-.^^^/ 
msyvary in velocity Tbut it will never be retrograde ja„^,^ju^hiA 
so long as the earth occupies its present place in the .v^ Xi~Ctf^ r^ 
cosmic system and the general laws of this system .^v"^"*^^ ' 
do not produce some catastrophe or change which --*^ y«tS(- - 
would deprive the human race of the faculties and 
resources which it has hitherto possessed. There 
will be no relapse into barbarism. The guarantees 

t Comic, Cwrj d» pkiUt«phU pmitivt, iv. 358. 
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against this danger are the discovery of true methods, 
in the physical sciences, their application to the needs 
of men, the lines of communication which have been 
established among them, the great number of those y 
\,ho study them, and finally the art of printing. 
And if we are sure of the continuous progress of, 
enlightenment, we may be sure of the continuous 
improvement of social conditions. 

It is possible to foresee events, if the general laws 
of social phenomena are known, and these laws can 
be inferred from the history of the past. By this 
statement Gjndorcet justifies his bold attempt to 
sketch his tenth period of human history which lies 
in the future ; and announces the idea which was in 
the next generation to be worked out by Comte. But 
he cannot be said to have deduced himself any law of 
social development. His forecast of the future is 
based on the ideas and tendencies of his own age. 
/' Apart from sc iftntifir. discoveri es and the general 
/. diffusion o f a knowledge of the laws of nature on 
t which moral improvement depends, he includes in 
A his prophetic vision tl^e cessation of war and the 
V realisation of the less familiar idea of the equality 
of_thg_s£xes. If he were alive to-day, he could 
point with triumph to the faet^that of these far- 
reaching projects one is being accomplished in some 
of the most progressive countries and the other is 
looked upon as an attainabl&^im by statesmen 
who are not visionaries. The equality of the sexes 
was only a logical inference from the general doctrine 
of equality to which Condorcet's social theory is 
i reducible. For him the goal of political 
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For it is the multituda^i men that must be con- 
sidered — the mass of workers, not the minority who 
live on their labours. Hitherto they have been 
neglected by the historian as well as by the states- 
man. The true history of humanity is not the 
history of some men. The hun^ ap "'''' '" fnr"""^ 
by the mass of families who subsist almost entirely 
^ the fruits of thei r own work, and this mass is the. 
proper subject ot history, not great men^ 

You may establish social equality by means of 
laws and institutions, yet the equality actually enjoyed 
may be very incomplete. Condorcet recognises this 
and attributes it to three principal causes : inequa lity * 
in wealt h ; i ngquality in posit i on between the man G ^) 
who se means' of subsistence are assured and can be 
tfansmit^d to his lamily ana tne man whose means , 
depend on his work and are limited by th '; tf ri" f^ 
his own lite 'I ir,n inf.qiiaiity ^n.^da£ atiptr He did ^^) 
not propose any radical methods for dealing with 
these difficulties, which he thought would diminish 
in time, without, however, entirely disappearing. 
He was too deeply imbued with the views of the 
Economists to be seduced by the theories of 
Rousseau, Mably, Babeuf, and others, into advo< 
eating communism or the abolition of private ^ 

property. 

Besides equality among the individuals compos- ' 
ing a civilised society, Condorcet contemplated ^ 
rf^nnl ity nm n ng- n il th- r~^F*^" "^ ^^^ f ft nli i- 
i^ni fbrm civilisation throughout the world, and the 
pbliterati on of the distinction between advance d 
and retrograde races. The backward peoples, he 
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prophesied, will climb up to the condition of France 
and the United States of America, for no people 
r is condemned never to exercise its reason. If the 
dogma of the perfectibility of human nature, 
unguarded by any restrictions, is granted, this is a 
lexical inference, and we have already seen that it 
was one of the ideas current among the philosophers. 
^ Condorcet does not hesitate to add to his picture 
adventurous conjectures on the improvement of 
man's physical oi^anisation, and a considerable 
prolongation of his life by the advance of medical 
science. We need only note this. More interest- 
ing is the prediction that, even if the compass of 
the human being's cerebral powers is inalterable, 
the range, precision, and rapidity of his mental 
operations will be augmented by the invention of 
new instruments and methods. 
^ The design of writing a history of human 
''civilisation was premature, and to have produced 
a survey of any durable value would have re- 
quired the equipment of a Gibbon. Condorcet was 
not even as well equipped as Voltaire.' The 
significance of his Sketch lies in this, that towards 
tKe"~d'6Se of an "Intellectual movement it con- 
centrated attention on the most important, though 
hitherto not the most prominent, idea which that 
movement had disseminated, and as it were officially 
annftuifced hiiman Progress as the leadi ng problemy 
th~at claimed the interest of mankind. / With him 
Progress was associated intimately with particular 
eighteenth century doctrines, but these were not 
essential to it. It was a living idea; it survived 
the compromising theories which b^an to fall into 

> Bnt M he wrote witboat book* the Sttick iru ■ marrellons tmr dtfata. 
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discredit after the Revolution, and was explored 
from new- -points of vipw; Condorcet, however, 
wedded though his mind was to the untenable 
views of human nature current in his epoch and 
his circle, did not share the tendency of leading 
philosophers to regard history as an unprofitable 
record of folly and crime which it would be well to 
obliterate or forget. He recognised the interpreta/ 
tion of history as the key to human development, 
and this principle controlled subsequent speculations 
on\Progress in France. 



Cabanis, the physician, was Condorcet's literary 
executor, and a no less ardent believer in human 
perfectibility. Looking at life and man from his 
own special point of view, he saw in the study of 
the physical organism the key to the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the race. It is by 
knowledge of the relations between his physical 
states and moral states that man can attain happi- 
ness, through the enlargement of his faculties and 
the multiplication of enjoyments, and that he will be 
able to grasp, as it were, the infinite in his brief 
existence by realising the certainty of indefinite 
progress. His doctrine was a logical extension of 
the theories of Locke and Condillac If our know- 
ledge is wholly derived from sensations, our sensa- 
tions depend on our sensory organs, and mind be- 
comes a function of the nervous system. 

The events of the Revolution quenched in him 
as little as in Condorcet the sanguine confidence 
that it was the opening of a new era for science and 
art, and thereby for the general Progress of man. 
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" The present is one of those great periods of 
history to which posterity will often look back " 
with gratitude.* He took an active part in the 
coup i&tat of the i8th of Brumaire (1799) which 
'was to lead to the despotism of Napoleon. He 
iimagined that it would terminate oppression, and 
was as enthusiastic for it as he and Condorcet had 
been for the Revolution ten years before. "You 
philosophers," he wrote,' "whose studies are 
directed to the improvement and happiness of 
the race, you no longer embrace vain shadows. 
Having watched, in alternating moods of hope and 
sadness, the great spectacle of our Revolution, you 
now see with joy the termination of its last act ; 
you will see with rapture this new era, so long 
promised to the French people, at last open, in 
which all the benefits of nature, all the creations of 
genius, £11 the fruits of time, labour, and experience 
will be utilised, an era of glory and prosperity in 
which the dreams of your philanthropic enthusiasm 
should end by being realised." 

1 1 was an over-sanguine and characteristic greet- 
ing of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. 
Cabanis Was one of the most important of those 
thinkers who, living into the new period, took care 
that the ideas of their own generation should not 
be overwhelmed in the rising flood of reaction. 

' Picavet, L*t Idialagmt, p. 203. Cabanii wu born in 1757 and died 
ID 1S08. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE THEORY OF PROGRESS IN ENGLAND 



The idea of Progress could not help crossing the 
Channel. France and England had been at war 
in the first year of the eighteenth century, they 
were at war in the last, and their conflict for 
supremacy was the leading feature of the inter- 
national history of the whole century. But at no 
period was there more constant intellectual intimacy 
or more marked reciprocal influence between the 
two countries. It was a rr>mmnnp|i^f;f; that Paris T^ 



^ . .. _^::^ 

and London werq thfl tff" s^p=it fff' Ji of civilisation. '5X^^S*'^\ 
and the y neve r^ Inst totirh of^gr h other in the"^**'\ <'' 
intellectual sphere. Many of the principal works Of .Jh*^ * 
literature that appeared in either country were , 
promptly translated, and some of the French books, 
which the censorship rendered it>dangerous to 
publish in Paris, were printed in London. ,- 

It was not indeed to be expected that ttte theory 
should have the same kind of success, or exert the 
same kind of effect in England as in France. 
England had her revolution behind her, France/ 
had hers before her. England enjoyed what were 
then considered large political liberties, the envy of ■'j^iJcA^C-^- 
other lands ; France groaned under the tyranny of '7^/^^*'^^ 
ai7 (-~ y^ 
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worthless rulers. The English constitution satisfied 
i the nation, and the serious abuses which would now 
appear to us intolerable were not sufficient to 
awaken a passionate desire for reforms. The 
gene ral tpni^^ ncyof British thoug;ht was tQJsee-saiw^ 
tion in the stability of existing institutions, and to 
j:9|^rd change with suspicion. "Now passionate 
desire" Tor reform was the animating force which 
propagated the idea of Prepress in France. And 
when this idea is translated from the atmosphere of 
combat, in which it was developed by French men 
of letters, into the calm climate of England, it 
appears like a cold reflection. 

Again, English thinkers ffcre-ganerally inclined 
to hold, with Locke, that the proper functiop of 
gdvairtnent is pfiocipaUy. . iiegative, to preserve 
order and" 'defend life and property, not to aim 
directly at the improvement of society, but to secure i^ 
the conditions in which men may pursue their own 
legitynate aims. Most of the French theorists 
believed in the possibility _^f jnpulding society 
indefinitely by politicaf action, and rested^ their 
hopes for the future _not only on the achievemente- 
of science, but on the enlightened. -activity ^f 
goverryneaU. This H ifFerpnrPi of vipw tendedto 
give t(j . '•''*■ Ar^*r\<^f yf Progress in f ranee morC;^ 
practical sj^nifirance than in England. _ ^ 



III . ii l l niiw iir Tliitiih <nil wdh n jily ta receive 
the idea. There was the same optimistic temper 
among the comfortable classes in both countries. 
Shaftesbury, the Deist, had struck this note at the 
beginning of the century by his sanguine theory, 
which was expressed in Pope's banal phrase : 
"Whatever is, is right," and was worked into a 
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system by Hutcheson. This optimism penetrated 
into orthodox circles. Prepress, far from appearing 
as a rival of Providence, was discussed in the 
interests of Christianity by the Scotch theologian, 
Tumbull.' 



The theory of the indefinite progress of civilisa- \ ' 
tion left Hume cold There is little ground, he 
ai^ued, to suppose that " the world " is eternal or 
incorruptible. It is probably mortal, and must 
therefore, with all things in it, have its infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age ; and man will share 
in these changes of state. We must then expect 
that the human species should, when the world is in 
the age of manhood, possess greater bodily and 
mental vigour, longer life, and a stronger inclination 
and power of generation. But it is impossible to 
determine when this stage is reached. For the 
gradual revolutions are too slow to be discernible 
in the short period known to us by history and 
tradition. Physically and in mental powers men 
have been pretty much the same in all known ages. 
The sciences and arts have flourished now and have 
again decayed, but when they reached the highest 
perfection among one people, the neighbouring 
peoples were perhaps wholly unacquainted with 
them. We are therefore uncertain whether at 
present man is advancing to his point of perfection 
or declining from it' 

The argument is somewhat surprising in an 
eighteenth century thinker like Hume, but it did 



' Tkt Primiptts of Modtm Pkilesefky, 1740. 
td)' en tit Peptiloiiiiuss ef AnciaU ffatims, ad in 
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not prevent him from recognisi ng the superiority o f 
m odem _to an cient civilisation. This superiority 
forms indeed the minor premiss in the general 
argument by which he confuted the commonly 
received opinion as to the populousness of ancient 
nations. He insisted on the Improvements in art 
and industry, on the greater liberty and security 
enjoyed by modern men. "To one who considers 
coolly on the subject," he remarked, "it will appear 
that human nature in general really enjoys more 
liberty at present in the most arbitrary government 
of Europe than it ever did during the most flourish- 
ing period of ancient times." ' 

He discussed many of the problems of civilisation, 
especially the conditions in which the arts and 
sciences flourish,* and drew some general con- 
clusions, but he was too sceptical to suppose that 
any general synthesis of history is possible, or that 
any considerable change for the better in the 
manners of mankind is likely to occur.* 

The greatest work dealing with social problems, 
that Britain produced in the eighteenth century, 
was, Adam Smith's Wealth . ajf-ifattons, and his 
luminous exposition of the effects of the division of 
labour was the most considerable contribution made 
hf British thinkers of the age to the study of human 
development It is much more than a treatise on 
economic principles ; it conlaitt»— riJistoi^ of the 
gr aduaj pronnmic^ ^ogress of hum an society, and it 
suggests the expectation of an indefinite augmenta- 
tion of wealth and well-being. Smith was entirely 
at one with the French Economists on the value 

■ The jostification of this itatement was the ibolition of ilKvery in Earope. 
' Esioy en tht Kit* ef Arts and Stienccs. 

■ Cf. Essay en Iht Idta afa Ptrftd CtmnumwtaUk, ad init. 
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of opulence for the civilisation and happiness of 
mankind. But it was indirectly perhaps that his 
work contributed most effectively to the doctrine of 
the Prepress of collective mankind. His teaching ^ 
that the free commercial intercourse of all the 
peoples of the world, unfettered by government 
policies, was to the greatest advantage of each, 
presented an ideal of the economic "solidarity" of 
the race, which was one element in the ideal of '^ 
Prepress. And this principle soon b^an to affect 
practice. Pitt assimilated it when he was a young 
man, and it is one of the distinctions of his states- 
manship that he endeavoured to apply the doctrines 
of his master so far as the prevailing prejudices 
would allow him. 

3 
A few writers of less weight and fame than, 
Hume or Smith expressly studied history in the 
light of Progress. It would not help us, in following 
the growth of the idea, to analyse the works of 
Ferguson, Dunbar, or Priestley. But I will quote 
one passage from Priestley, the most eminent of the 
three, and the most enthusiastic for the Progress of 
man. As the division of labour — the chief principle 
of oi^anised society — is carried further he antici- 
pates that 

. . . nature, including both its materials and its laws, will 
be more at our command ; men will make their situation 
in this world abundantly more easy and comfortable ; 
they will probably prolong their existence in it and will 
grow daily more happy. . . . Thus, . whatever was the 
beginning of this world, the end will be glorious and para- 
disiacal beyond what our imaginations can now conceive; 
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Extravagant as some people may suppose these views to 
be, I think I could show them to be fairly suggested by 
the true theory of human nature and to arise from the 
natural course of human affairs. 

The problem of dark ages, which an advocate of 
Progress must explain, was waved away by Priestley 
in his Lectures on History with the observation 
that they help the subsequent advance of knowledge 
by " breaking the progress of authority." • This is 
not much of a plea for such periods viewed as 
machinery in a Providential plan. The great history 
of the Middle Ages, which in the words of its 
author describes " the triumph of barbarism and 
religion," had been completed before Priestley's 
Lectures appeared, and it is remarkable that he 
takes no account of it, though it might seem to be a 
work with which a theory of Progress must come to 
terms. 

Yet the sceptical histnriaa-Qf .the .Decline and 
Fall of ike Jioman Empire, who was more at home 
in French literature than any of his fellow-country- 
men, was not opposed to the theory of Progress, 
and he even, 5tales.it m \ "moderate form. Having 
given reasons for believing that civilised society will 
never again be threatened by such an irruption of 
barbarians as that which oppressed the arms and 
institutions of Rome, he allows us to "acquiesce in 
the pleasing conclusion that every £ige of the world 
has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, 
the happiness, the knowledge and perhaps the virtue 
of the human race." 

"The discovewes of ancient and modern navi- 
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gators, and the domestic history or tradition of the 
most enlightened nations, represent the human 
savage, naked both in mind and body, and destitute 
of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of language. 
From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive 
and universal state of man, he hfts gradually arisen 
to command the animals, to fertilise the earth, to 
traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties has been irregular 
and various, infinitely slow in the beginning, and 
increasing by degrees with redoubled velocity ; 
^es of laborious ascent have been followed by a 
moment of rapid downfall ; and the several climates 
of the globe have felt the vicissitudes of light and 
darkness. Yet the experience of four thousand 
years should enlarge our hopes and diminish our 
apprehensions ; we cannot determine to what height 
the human species may aspire in their advances 
towards perfection ; but it may safely be presumed 
that no people, unless the face of nature is changed, 
will relapse into their original barbarism." * 

But Gibbon treats the whole subject as a 
speculation, and he treats it without reference to 
any of the general principles on which French 
thinkers had based their theory. He admits that 
his reasons for holding that civilisation is secure 
against a barbarous cataclysm may be considered 
fallacious ; and he also contemplates the eventuality 
that the fabric of sciences and arts, trade and manu- 
facture, law and policy, might be "decayed by 
time." If so, the growth of civilisation would have 
to begin again, but not ab initio. For "the more 

' Dtelint and Fall tftke Raman Empin, ch. zxxviiL ad fin. 
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useful or at least more necessary arts," which do 
not require superior talents or national subordination 
for their exercise, afid which war, commerce, and 
religious zeal have spread among the savages of the 
world, would certainly survive. 

These remarks are no more than obiter dicta, 
but they show how the doctrine of Progress was 
influencing those who were temperamentally the 
lejist likely to subscribe to extrav^ant theories. 



A A 



W 




ejijoy ed an immens e success, preached the sermo n 
which p rovoked tturke to write_ hjs-J<!f>^''''*'-^T :^ 
and Pnesdcy, m> lL'SS^riithusiastic._iiL. -atelcfMiiing 
the Kevoluti onT^reptied'j O-fllirk e . The Govern- 
ment resorted to tyrannous measures ; young men 
who sympathised with the French movement and 
agitated for reforms at home were sent to Botany 
Bay. Paine was prosecuted for his Rights of 
Man, which directly preached revolution. But the 
most important speculative work of the time, 
William Godwin's Political Justice, escaped the 
censorship because it was not published at a 
popular price.* 

The Enquiry concerning Political Justice, begun 

I Godwin had helped to get PaiDC*! book pubUihed in 1791, and he wu 
intimale vith the group of levoIutioiiuT spiritt who were persecuted b; the 
Goveinmenl. A good account of the episode will be found in Bnilsfotd'* 
SktUey, (nxteiM , and thnr CirtU. 
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in 1 79 1, appeared in 1793. The second edition, 
three years later, shows the influence of Condorcet's 
Sketch, which had appeared in the meantime. 
Godwin says that his original idea was to pro- 
duce a work on political science to supersede 
Montesquieu. The note of Montesquieu's political ,^ 
philosophy was respect for social institutions. 
Godwin's ' principle was that social institutions are 
entirely pernicious, that they per^tuate harmful 
prejudices, and are an almost insuperable obstacle 
to improvement. If he particularly denounced 
monarchical government, he regarded all govern- 
ment as evil, and held that social progress would 
consist, not in the reformation of government, but 
in its abolition. While he recognised that man 
had prc^essed in the past, he considered history 
mainly a sequence of horrors, and he was incapable 
of a calm survey of the course of civilisation. In 
English institutions he saw nothing that did not 
outrage the principles of justice and benevolence. 
The present state of humanity is about as bad as it 
could be. 

It is easy to see the deep influence which 
the teaching of Rousseau exercised on Godwin. , 
Without accepting the theory of Arcadia Godwin 
followed him in unsparing condemnation of existing 
conditions. Rousseau and Godwin are the two ' 
great champions in the eighteenth century of the 
toiling and suffering masses. But Godwin drew 
the logical conclusion from Rousseau's premisses 
which Rousseau hesitated to draw himself. The 
French thinker, while he extolled the anarchical 
state of uncivilised society, and denounced govern- 
ment as one of the sources of its corruption, 
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nevertheless sought the remedy in new social and 
political institutions. Godwin said boldly, govern- 
ment is the evil ; government must go. Humanity 
can never be happy until all political authority and 
social institutions disappear. 

Now the peculiarity of Godwin's position as a 
doctrinaire of Progress lies in the fact that he 
entertained the same pessimistic view of some 
important sides of civilisation as Rousseau, and at 
the same time adopted the theories of Rousseau's 
opponents, especially Helv^tius. His survey of 
human conditions seems to lead inevitably to 
pessimism ; then he turns round and proclaims the 
doctrine of pe rfectibility. 

The explanation of this ailment was the 
psychological theory of Helv^tius. He taught, as 
we saw, and Godwin developed" the view in his 
own way, that the natures and characters of men 
are moulded entirely by their environment — not 
physical, but intellectual and moral environment, 
and therefore can be indefinitely modified. A man 
is born into the world without innate tendencies. 
His conduct depends on his opinions. Alter men's 
opinions and they will act differently. Make their 
opinions conformable to justice and benevolence, 
and you will have a just and benevolent society. 
Virtue, as Socrates taught, is simply a question of 
knowledge. The situation, therefore, is not hopeliess. 
For it is not due to the radical nature' of man ; it 
is caused by ignorance and prejudice, by govern- 
ments and institutions, by kings and priests. Trans- 
form the ideas of men, and society will be 
transformed. The French philosopher considered 
that a reformed system of educating children would 
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be one of the most powerful means for promoting 
progress and bringing about the reign of resison ; 
and Condorcet worked out a scheme of universal 
state education. This was entirely opposed to 
Godwin's principles. State schools would only be 
another instrument of power in the hands of a 
government, worse even than a state Church. They 
would^ strengthen the poisonous influence of kings 
and statesmen, and establish instead of abolishing 
prejudices. He seems to have relied entirely on 
the private efforts of enlightened thinkers to effect 
a gradual conversion of public opinion. 

In his study of the perfectibility bf man and the /-/-.^i ; 
prospect of a future reign of g^jteial- justice and 
benevqlence,^Qd.win was even more visionary than 
Condorcet, as in his political views he was more 
radical than the Revolutionists. Condorcet had at 
least sought to connect his picture of the future 
with a reasoned survey of the past, and to find a 
chain of connection, but the perfectibility of Godwin 
hung in the air, supported only by an abstract , 
theory of the nature of man. 

It can hardly be said that he contributed any- 
thing to the theoretical problem of civilisation. His 
significance is that he proclaimed in England at 
an opportune moment, and in a more impressive 
and startling way than a sober apostle like Priestley, 
the creed of progress taught by French philosophers, 
though considerably modified by his own anarchical 
opinions. 

5 
Perfectibility, as expounded by Condorcet and 
Godwin, encountered a drastic criticism from 
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Malth u s, whose Essay on the Principle of Papula- 
Hon appeared in its first form anonymously in 1798. 
Condorcet had foreseen an objection which might be 
raised as fatal to the realisation of his future state. 
Will not the progress of industry and happiness 
cause a steady increase in population, and must not 
•^ the time come when the number of the inhabitants of 

^ the globe will surpass their means of subsistence? 

Condorcet did not grapple with this question. He 
contented himself with saying that such a period 
must be very far away, and that by then "the 
human race will have achieved improvements of 
which we can now scarcely form an idea." Similarly 
Godwin, in his fancy picture of the future happiness 
of mankind, notices the difficulty and shirks it. 
"Three-fourths of the habitable globe are now un- 
cultivated. The parts already cultivated are capable 
of immeasurable improvement. Myriads of centuries 
of still increasing population may pass away and 
the earth be still found sufficient for the subsistence 
of its inhabitants." 

Malthus argued that these writers laboured 
under an illusion as to the actual relations between 
population and the means of subsistence. _Ip . 
present conditions the numbers of th e race are only 
kept J r o m i ncF eaain g far beyond t he means ot""~"' 
subsistence by vice, miser y, and the Te a r ol misfityT 
In the conditl^is hHagmed by Condogoet and 
Godwin these checks are rejnoved, and conse- 
quently the population would increase with great 
rapidity, doubling itself at least in twenty-five years. 

> This observation had been made (as HatUtt pointed out) before Malihns 
by Robert Wallace (lee A Duiertatian en tlu Numbers a/ Mankind, p. 13, 
1,753)- It wai another book of Wallace that sngg«»e<l the difficultjr to 
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But the products of the earth increase only in an 
arithmetical prc^ression, and in fifty years the food 
supply would be too small for the demand. Thus 
the oscillation between numbers and food supply 
would recur, and the happiness of the species would 
come to an end. 

Godwin and his adherents could reply that one 
of the checks on over- population is prudential 
restraint, which Malthus himself recognised, and 
that this would come more extensively into operation 
with that progress of enlightenment which their fu^'ft' 
theory assumed.' But the criticisms nf Hjalthn^ - . 

dealt a trenchant blow to the doctrine tl^at hum"" fr^'^^r 



reason, acHtlg lliroaglr iegislation and government,^ ttp^'^c^J 
has a virtually inJehnite po wer~of modifying the ^ • ^ ^ " •.t^ 

"TnnHltlrtH PJf CAAlpfy ^Hw^— cilAiri]lfy, whifh^fc^ ^* «*g u *^ 

s^tM 50 Vividly uiiJ'^ inirf'vi 1"" ""'" ■"■'— '-t-"^ ^^***f^ 
to discredit the doctrine, a nd to sugge s t that the '2*** ^. g'<f 



ggvelopment oT 

conscious efforts of man only within restri cted 

Innits.' 



The Essay of Malthus afterwards became one of 
the sacred books of the Utilitarian sect, and it is 

> Thii is argcd by Hazlill in hii crilicism of M«lthiu in the Spiril af 
Ikt Agt. 

* Tbe T«cenl cooclusioiH of Mr. Knibbs, atitisticiui to Uie Common- 
wealth or Auitralia, in vol. L of hit Appendix to tbe Censiu of tbe 
Commonwealth, have an intetot in this connection. I quote from an article 
ill the Times of Aogutt S, igi8 : "An eminent geographer, tbe l«e 
Mr. E. G. Ravenrtein, lome year* ago, when the population of tbe earth was 
estimated at 1400 million, foretold that about the middle of this century 
population would have reached a limit beyond which increase would be 
diiastToaa. Mr. Knibba is not so peuimiitic and is much more precise ; 
though he defers the disastrous mlminalion, he has no doubt at lo its 
inevitaUlity. The limits of human expansion, he assures us, are much itearer 
than popalar opinion imagine* ; the difficulty of food supplies will aoon be 
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interesting to notice what Bentham himself thought 
of perfectibility. Referring to the optimistic viei^ 
of Chastellux and Priestley on progressive ameliora- 
tion he observed that "these glorious expectations 
remind us of the golden age of poetry." For perfect 
happiness "belongs to the imaginary region of 
philosophy and must be classed with the universal 
elixir and the philosopher's stone." There will 
always be jealousies through the unequal gifts of 
nature and of fortune ; interests will never cease to 
clash and hatred to ensue; "painful labour, daily 
subjection, a condition nearly allied to indigence, 
will always be the lot of numbers " ; in art and 
poetry the sources of novelty will probably be 
exhausted. But Ben tham- was far from being a 
pessimist Though he believes that "we shall 
never make this world the abode of happiness," he 
asserts that it may be made a mosr .delightful garden 
^ "compared with the savage forest in which men so 
\1ong have wandered."^ 

7 
The book of Malthus was w^comed at the 
moment by all those_ who had begiv-thDrougWy 
frightened by the French Revo TutJon and saw in 
the "modern pHITosophy," as it was called, a serious 
danger to society.' Vice and misery and the in - 

most gnve ; the exhauilioii of loutces of energy neceisuj for uiy noMble 
increase of population, or advance in the slandatds of living, or both 
combined, it perilonslr near. The present rale of increase in the world's 
population caoBot contione for four centuries." 

' fVcrJki, vol. i. p. 193 itf. 

' Both Haslitl and Shelley thought that Malthus was playing to the holes, 
by Bophismi " calculated to lull the oppressors of mankind into a security of 
everlasting triumph" [Ravlt a/ Islam, Preface). Bentham refers in his 
Baei ef Fallaciis ( IVeris, Ji. p. 461] to the unpopularity of the views of 
Priestley, Godwin, and Condorcet ; " to aim at perfection hai been pronounced 
to be utter fdly or wickednem," 
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exorable laws of population were a godsen d to ■- 
rescue the state irom " the precipice of perfect ibility. " 
We can understand the alarm occasioned to believers"* 
in the established constitution of things, for Godwin's 
work — now virtually forgotten, while Malthus is still 
appealed to as a discoverer in social science — 
produced an immense effect on impressionable minds 
at the time. All who prized liberty, sympathised 
with the downtrodden, and were capable of falling 
in love with social ideals, hailed Godwin as an 
evangelist. "No one," said a contemporary, "was 
more talked of, more looked up to, more sought 
after ; and wherever liberty, truth, justice was the 
theme, his name was not far off." Young graduates 
left the Universities to throw themselves at the 
feet of the new Gamaliel ; students of law and 
medicine neglected their professional studies to 
dream of " the renovation of society and the march " ' 
of mind." Godwin carried with him "all the most 
sanguine and fearless understandings of the time."^ 
The most famous of his disciples were the 



poets Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and after- ^^^ • —y 
wards Shelley. Wordsworth had been an ardent ^^***'<'^^j£-' 
sympathiser with the 'French Revolution. In its -^cxix^atL 
early days he had visited Paris : "*^<-c4(. 

An emporium 4hen 7" 

Of golden expecutions and receiving ( 

Fieights every day from a new world of h^f- 

He becam e a Godwinian in 1795, when the Terror ^ 
had destroyed his laith In Revolutionary France. 
Southey. w h o ha d come under the ihflu6ACe of 
Rousseau, was initiated by Coleridge mto Godwin's 
theories, and in their Utopian enthusias m they fo rmed 

1 Hulilt, Sfiiril ^ tlu Agi : utide dd Godwin (writlen id 1814}. 
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the design of founding a " pantisocratic " settlement 
in America, to show how happiness could be realised 
in a social environment in which duty and interest 
coincide and consequently all are virtuous. The 
plan anticipated the experiments of Owen and 
Cabet ; but the pantisocrats did not experience the 
disappointments of the socialists, for it was never 
carried out. Coleridge and Southey as well as 
Wordsworth soon abandoned their Godwinian 
doctrines.' They had, to use a phrase of Hazlitt, 
lost their way in Utopia, and i-h^y gaifp;_j^ the 

- abstract and mechanical view of society which the 
French philosophy of the eighteenth century taught, 
for an firggpir rr)nrpptir.n in vrh\f}n historic. sentiment 
and the wisdom of our ancestors iiad^ their due place. 

' Wordsworth could presently look back and criticise 
his Godwinian phase as that of 

A proud and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age 
And its discernment* 

He and Southey became conservative pillars of 
the state. Yet Southey, reactionary as he was in 
politics, never ceased to believe in social Progress,' 
Amelioration was indeed to Be effected by slow and 
cautious reforms, with the aid of the Church, but the 
intellectual aberrations of his youth had left an 
abiding impression. 

While these poets were sitting at Godwin's feet, 

> In letters of 1797 and 179S Coleridge repudiated the French doctrines 
and Godwin's philosopiiy. See Ceitre, La RiwhUiim fratftUu tt la peiUt 
at^ais (1789-1809), pp. 389, 414. 

* Exennum, Book ii. , 

* See his CalloquUt; and Shelley, wriline in tSii, says that Southej 
" looks ;fotward to a state when all shall be perfected aod matter become 
subjected to the omnipotence of mind" (Dowden, Lift if SluU^, i. p. 312}. 
r. J below, ■p. 325. 
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Shelley was still a child. But he came across 
Political Justice at E^on ; in his later life he re- 
read it almost every year ; and when he married 
Godwin's daughter he was more Godwinian than 
Godwin himself. Hazlitt, writing in 1814, says that 
Godwin's reputation had " sunk below the horizon," 
but Shelley never ceased to believe in his theory, 
though he came to see that the r^eneration of man 
would be a much slower process than he had at first 
imagined. In the immature poem Queen Mad the 
philosophy of Godwin was behind his description of 
the future, and it was behind the longer and more 
ambitious poems of his maturer years. The city of 
gold, of the Revolt of Islam, is Godwin's future 
society, and he describes that poem as "an experi- 
ment on the temper of the public mind as to how 
far a thirst for a happier condition of moral and 
political society survives, among the enlightened 
and refined, the tempests which have shaken the 
age in which we live." As to Prometheus Unbound 
his biographer observes : ' 

All the glittering fallacies of "Political Justice" — now 
sufficiently tarnished — ti^ether with all its encouraging 
and stimulating truths, may be found in the caput 
mortuum left when the critic has reduced the poetry of 
the " Prometheus " to a series of doctrinaire statements. 

TtjCiiQme dream inspired the final chorus of Hellas. 
5helley}was the poet of perf ectibili ty. 



The attraction of perfectibility reached beyond 

' DowdcD, ti. ii p. 164. Ebewberc Dowden KtnMkt on the singuUir 
iniduibUiqr of SbeUey'i niind "to the wbdom or Mntiment of hitlory" 
(I p. 55)- 
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the ranks of men of letters, and in Roljert Owen, 
the benevolent millowner of Lanark, it lia3~"3n 
apostle who based upon it a very different theory 
from that of Political Justice and became one of 
the founders of modern socialism. 

The success ^f the idea of Prc^«M- has been 
promoted by its association with socis^m.' The 
first phase of socialism, what has been called its 
sentimental phase, was originated by S^int-Siinpi 
in Fi^cf; and Owcn in EngJand at about the same 
time ; Marx was to bring it down from the clouds 
and make it a force in practical politics. But both 
in its earlier and in its later forms the economical 
doctrines rest upon a theory of society depending 
on the assumption, however disguised, that social 
institutions have been solely responsible for the 
vice and misery which exist, and that institutions 
and laws can be so changed as to abolish misery 
and vice. That is pure eighteenth century doctrine; 
and it passed from the revolutionary doctrinaires of 
that period to the constructive socialists of the 
nineteenth century. 

Owen learned it probably from Godwin, and he 
did not disguise it His numerous works enforce 
it ad nauseam. He began the propagation of his 
gospel by his " New View of Society, or Essays 
on the formation of the human character, prepara- 
tory to the development of a plan for gradually 
ameliorating the condition of mankind," which he 

' The word was independently inveoled in Engbnd and France. An 
article in the Poor Man's GuariUaH [a periodical edited by H. Hetherington, 
afteiwards by Bronteite O'Brien), Aog. 34, 1833, is signed "A Socialist" ; 
and in 1834 laiiatismt is opposed to individualism by P. Leroui in an article 
in the Rejait Btuydepidique. The word is used in the Nen Moral Wprld, 
and from 1836 was ai^Ued to the Owenitet. See Doll^ns, Rtheri Ow^h 
(1907). p. 305. 
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dedicated to the Prince Regent.' Here he lays 
down that " any general character, from the best to 
the worst, may be given to any community, even 
to the world at large, by the application of proper 
means ; which means are to a great extent at the 
command and under the control of those who have 
influence in the affairs of men."* The string on . 
which he continually harps is that it is the cardinal 
error in government to suppKJse that men are 
responsible for their vices and virtues, and therefore 
for their actions and characters. These result from 
education and institutions, and can be transformed 
automatically by transforming those agencies. 
Owen founded several short-lived journals to 
diffuse his theories. The first number of the New 
Moral W^tff^ (1834-36)' proclaimed the approach 
of an ideal society in which there will be no 
ignorance, no poverty, and no charity — a system 
" which will ensure the happiness of the human 
race throughout all future ages," to replace one 
" which, so long as it shall be maintained, 
must produce misery to all" His own experi- 
mental attempt to found such a society on a 
miniature scale in America proved a ludicrous 
failure. 

It is to be observed that in these socialist 
theories the conception of Progress as indefinite 

' 3rd ed. 1817. Tbe Euayi had appeued separately id 1813-14. 

• P. 19. 

* This was Dot a journal, but a leiies of pamphlets which appeared in 
1836-1844. Other publications of Owen were : Outline 0/ tke Raiianai 
SyiletH ef SoHily (6th ed., Leeds, 1840} ; Tlu Xevelulion in Iht Mind and 
Practitt ef Iht Human Rau, or lit coming change fr»m IrriOiimatity ta 
Rctianalii)' li&4g) ; TAt Fuiun eftht Human Race, or a greet, glorious and 
peactful Rraolutiat, near at hand, la be effnitd tiroiigA the agmcy of departed 
tfiriis of good and suferiar men and womttt (lii^) i Tkt Niui Existtna »f 
Man upon Earth, Parts L-viii., 1S54-55. 
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tends to vanish or to lose its significance. If the 
millennium can be brought about at a stroke by a 
certain arrangement of society, the goal of develop- 
ment is achieved ; we shall have reached the term, 
and shall have only to live in and enjoy the ideal 
state — a menagerie of happy men. There will be 
room for further, perhaps indefinite, advance in 
knowledge, but civilisation in its social character 
becomes stable and rigid. Once man's needs are 
perfectly satisfied in a harmonious environment 
there is no stimulus to cause further changes, and 
the dynamic character of history disappears. 

Theories of Progress are thus differentiating 
into two distinct types, corresponding to two 
radically opposed political theories and appealing 
to two antagonistic temperaments. The one type 
is that of constructive idealists an d socialistSjwho_ 
,n na me all the streets and towers ol "the city of _ , 
gold," w hich they imagine as situated just round a 
p romontory. The development pf man is a closed 
system ; its term is known and is within reach. 

The other type is **^H 0* rll»ci> urhn, enrirpying thft> 

gradual ascent of man, believe that by the same 
mterplay ot forces which have conducted him so 
far" and bv'a fufthtii develupuieiiL uf the ItbBfty , 
w hich h f; t^ac fnnght tn ffin, hp yill mftYf ; slowly 
towards conditions of increasing harmony an d 
h appiness. H ere the development is indefinite ; 
its term is unknown, and lies in the remote 
future. Individual liberty is the motive force, and 
the corresponding political theory is liberalism ; 
whereas the first doctrine natundly leads to a 
symmetrical system in which the authority of the 
state is preponderant, and the individual has little 
n,j,,.ii,Googlc 
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more value than a cog in a well-oiled wheel : his 
place is assigned ; it ts not his right to go his own 
way. Of this type the principal example that is 
not socialistic is, as we shall see, the philosophy of 
Comte. 
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GERMAN SPECULATIONS ON PROGRESS 



The philosophical views current in Germany during 
the period in which the psycholt^y of Locke was in 
fashion in France and before the genius of Kant 
opened a new path, were based on the system of 
Leibnitz. We might therefore expect to find a 
theory of Progress developed there, parallel to the 
development in France though resting on different 
principles. For Leibnitz, as we saw, pcoyidlfidia-lus 
cosmic optimism a basis for the doctrine. of hyman 
Progress, and he had himself incidentalJyjKlJDted to 
•it ' This dgvalopmenti- bowci^gr, was delayed. It 
as^nl^ towards the clgsfi.xi£.the.jf£iIod^-^which is 
commonly~Tcriown'^ the age of " Illumination " — 
that Progress came to the front, and it is interesting 
to observe the reason. 

Wolf was the leading successor and interpreter 
of Leibnitz. He constrained that thinker's ideas 
into a compact logical system which swayed 
Germany till Kant swept it away. In such cas es it 
usually happens that so tap ■'^"'I'ip gL doctrines and 
tendencies ol ^jic mastf ■^■'° ai^° ntuated and en- 
forced, whil e others are suffered to drop out of sight. 
•" .Google 
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So it wiLs hffrp. In the Wolfian system, Leibnitz's 
conceptjnr "*" '^iralnpmrn'' WAS S" Hpr^j to dr op out 
of sight, and the dyna mic element which animated 
hjs sp eriil?\^i'yn Hisa pppared^ ]n particiilftP. hff hadP 
laid down that the sum of motive forces in the| 
physical world is constant His disciples proceededi 
to the inference that the sum of morality in the 
ethical world is constant. This dogma obviously! 
eliminates the possibility of ethical improvement fori 
collective humanity. And so we find Mendelssohn,) 
who was the popular exponent of Wolfs philosophy, 
declaring that "progress is only for the individual;. 
but that the whole of hutnanity here below in the 
course of time shall always progress and perfect) 
itself seems to me not to have been the purpose of^ 
Providence." 

The publication of the Nouveauv Essats in 1 765 
induced some thinkers to turn- from the dry bones 
of Wolf to the spirit of Leibnitz himself. And at 
the same time French thoi^ht was penetrating. In 
consequence of these influences the final phase of 
the German " Illumination" is marked by the appear- 
ance of two or three works in which Prt^ress is a 
predominating idea. 

We see this reaction against Wolf and hts static 
school in a little work published by Jierdg j? in 1774 
— "a philosophy of history for the cultivation of t 
mankind." There is continuous development, he / 
declares, and one people builds upon the work of/ 
another. We must judge past ages, not by the 
present, but relatively to their own particular condi-j 
tions." What exists now was never possible before, 
for everything that man accomplishes is conditioned 
by time, climate, and circumstances. 
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Six years later Lessing's pamphlet on the Educa- 
tion of the Human Race appeared, couched in the 
form of aphoristic statements, and to a modern 
reader, one may venture to say, singularly wanting in 
argumentative force. The thesis is that the drama 
of history is to be explained as the education of man 
by a progressive series of religions, a series not yet 
complete, for the future will produce another revela- 
tion to lift him to a higher plane than that to which 
Christ has drawn him up. This interpretation of 
history proclaimed Progress, but assumed an ideal 
and applied a measure very different from those of 
the French philosophers. The goal is not social 
r^appiness, but a full comprehension of God. Philo- 
I sophy of religio n is made the key to the philosophy 
i ol histnrv. The wor k does not amount \t^ vnnr^ 
t ^i'U bupe<-jtiuu furit new synthesis, but it was 
opportune a nd arresting. 

Hejpter mflmwhilfi (lad been thinking, andyfn 
Ijj84,he gave the German world his survey of than's 
/ career — Ideas of the Philosophy of the History of 
■ HumM ^iy. In this famous work, in which we can 
mark the influence of French thinkers, especially 
Montesquieu, as well as of Leibnitz, he attempted, 
though on very different lines, the same task which 
Turgot and Condorcet planned, a universal history 
of civilisation. ^ 

The Deity designed the world but never interferes -^ 
I in Its prof^tf-'is , eithe r in thp physical cosm os or m 
.' hiimat^ hittrryi Hiimnn h'story icseli, civilisatioff] 
ic a pnrr'y "-"■■■'^1 p*'*'"" menon. invents are strictly ^ 
enchained ; continuity is unbroken | what happ ened 
at any ^ive p tirnc r^(^u\ A. have happened only then ^_ 
and nothing else could hav e happened. Heplec ilft — 
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rigid- ^^ e te r minisnl ^not only exclude s Voltaire's I f 
chance b ut alB O' suppresses the free play of man's 1 
i ntelligent will. M an cannotguide his own destinies; 
his actions and fortunes are determined by the nature 
of thine^s, his physical organisation and physical en- "^j. 
vironmenL The fact that God exists in inactive ^!fv 
e ase If arri^' JfTwfg t^** fR^ alistic complexion of this 
philosophy ; but it is perhaps a mitigation that the f 



w orld w as made t or man ; humanity is its fin al raunf. 

The variety o! the phases of civilisation that have 
appeared on earth is due to the fact that the possible 
manifestations of human nature are very numerous 
and that they must all be realised. The lower forms 
are those in which the best, which means the most 
Tiuman. faculties of nnr nature arp iinHpywlpped/ 

Thf hig^''yt hns ng t yet been ji ^l'gMi "The flower. 

of humanity, captive still in its ^ermTwill blosfinm 
out one day iji t" *hp tni*^ fnrm nf man like unto 
God, in a state of which no terrestrial m an can 
i magine t he prpattif^sF P"^ the majesty." 

Herder is not a^stematic thinker — indeed his 
work abounds in contradictions — and he has not 
made it clear how far this full epiphany results from 
the experiences of mankind in preceding phases, / 
He believes tha t 1^|fg is an j^^jg^^j^j|^m^ ImPV*"''^^ "^ 
(ne has taken the phrase of Lessin^V that good pro- 
j;ressively develops, that reason and justice become.- 
more^owerful. This is a doctrine of Progress, but J 
he distinctlv opposes the hypothesis of a fin al ^and ( .' 
unique state of perfection as the goal ol history, / . ' 
Tybich would imply that earlier generations exist for^ 
t he sake o f the l ater and suffer in order to ensure, 
t he felicity of remote posterity — a theory whicbl 
offends his sense of justice and fitness- On the 

^ Co ogle 
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'contrary, man ca n rea lise hagpiness equall y in ever y 
, stage of cmfisationj. All forms of society are equally 
"tegTEirnate, the imperfect as well as the perfect ; all 
are ends in themselves, not mere stages on the way 
to something better. And a people which is happy 
in one of these inferior states has a perfect right to 
remain in it. 

Thus the Pjogress which H erder sees is, to 
use his own geometrical illustration, a sequence 
\of unequal and broken curves, corresponding to 
. diffftrpnt maxima and min ima. Each curve has 
its own equation, the history of each people is 
subject to the laws of its own environment ; but 
there is po general law controlling the whole career 
of humanity. 

Herder brought down his historical survey only 
as far as the sixteenth century. It has been sug- 
gested ^ that if he had come down further he might 
have comprehended the possibility of a deliberate 
transformation of societies by tl^e intpllig p.nt action 
. ^ the huma n will — an historical force to which he 
does not do justice, apparently because he fancied it 
incompatible with strict causal sequence. The value 
of his work does not lie in the philosophical principles 
which he applied. Nor was it a useful contribution 
to history; of him it has been said, as of Bossuet, 
that facts bent like grass under his feet' But it 
was a notable attempt to do for human phenomena 
what Leibnitz in his Theodicy sought to do for the 
cosmos, and it g ointed the wa y to the rationalistic 
4l*-,^U^ philosophies of hi story wHich. were to be a feature ^ 
■ o f the speculations of t he foUowinfl^century^ 
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The short essay of_Kant, which he dumsily called 
the Idea of a Universal History on a CosnK^oiilical 
Pian^ approaches the problems raised by the history 
of civilisation from a new point of view. 

He starts with the principle of invariable law. > 
On any theory of free will, he says, human actions 
^e as completely under the control ofuniy^rsaljaws 
of nature as any other physical ph enptnena. This 
is "Tllustrated by statistics. Registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages show that these events occur 
with as much conformity to laws of nature as the 
oscillations of the weather. 

It is the same with the great sequence of historical 
events. Taken alone and individually, they seem 
incoherent and lawless ; but viewed in their con- 
nection, as due to the action not of individuals but 
of the human species, they do not fail to reveal " a 
regular stream of tendency." Pursuing their own 
often contradictory purposes, individual nations and 
individual men are unconsciously promoting a process / 
to which if they perceived it they would pay little/ 
regard. 

Individual men do not obey a law. They do ■- 
not obey the laws of instinct like animals, nor do 
they obey, as rational citizens of the world would 
do, the laws of a preconcerted plan. If we look at 
the st^e of history we see scattered and occasional 
indications of wisdom, but the general sum of 
men's actions is " a web of folly, childish vanity, and 
often even of the idlest wickedness and spirit of 
destruction." 
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The problem for the philosopher is to discover a 
^ meaning in this senseless current of human actions, 
so that the history of creatures who pursue no plan 
of their own may yet admit of a systematic form. 
The clew to this form is supplied by the predisposi- 
tions of human nature. 

I have stated this problem almost in Kant's 
words, and as he might have stated it if he had not 
introduced the conception of final causes. His use 
of the postulate of final causes without justifying it 
is a defect in his essay. He identifies what he well 
calls a stream of tendency with "a natural purpose." 
He makes no attempt to show that the succession 
of events is such that it cannot be explained without 
the postulate of a purpose. His solution of the 
problem is governed by this conception of finality, 
and by the unwarranted assumption that nature does 
nothing in vain. 

y He lays down that all the tendenciesjo. which 

any creature "1s~yrcdispusedT)y Tts nature- must in 

the end be developed perfectly aad^agreeably. to their 

final purpose. Those predispositions in man which 

se rve the use of his reason are therefore destined to 

1 be fully developed. This destiny, however, cannot 

\ be realised in the individual ; it can onryVeTHaMsed 

J in " tBe species. For reason works tentatively,^ by 

prepress and regress. Each man would require an 

inordinate length of time to make a perfect use of 

his natural tendencies. Therefore, as life is short, 

an incalculable series of generations is needed. 

j^ The means which nature employs to develop 

these tendencies is the antagonism which in man's 

social state exists between his gregarious and his 

, antigr^arious tendencies. His antigregiuious nature 
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expresses itself in the desire to force all things to 
comply to his own humour. Hence ambition, love 
of honour, avarice. These were necessary to raise 
mankind from the savage to the civilised state. But 
for these antisocial propensities men would be gentle 
as sheep, and "an Arcadian life would arise, of 
perfect harmony and mutual love, such as must 
suffocate and stifle all talents in their very germs." 
Nature, knowing better than man what is good VST 
the species, ordains discord. She is to be thanked for 
competition and enmity, and for the thirst of power 
and wealth. For without these the final purpose of 
realising man's rational nature would remain unful- 
filled. This is Kant's answer to Rousseau. / 

The full realisation of man's rational nature is 
possible only in a "universal civil society" founded 
on political justice. The establishment of such a 
society is the highest problem for the human species. 
Kant contemplates, as the political goal, a confedera- 
tion of states in which the utmost possible freedom 
shall be united with the most rigorous determination 
of the boundaries of freedom. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that a universal or 
cosmopolitical society of this kind will come into 
being; and if so, how will it be brought about? 
Political changes in the relations of states are 
generally produced by war. Wars are tentative 
endeavours to bring about new relations and to form 
new political bodies. Are combinations and re- 
combinations to continue until by pure chance some 
rational self-supporting system emerges ? Or is it 
possible that no such condition of society may ever 
arrive, and that ultimately all progress may be over- 
whelmed by a hell of evils ? Or, finally, is Nature 
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pursuing her regular course of raising the species by 
its own spontaneous efforts and developing, in the 
apparently wild succession of events, man's originally 
implanted tendencies ? 

Kapt-accepts the last alternative on the ground 
that it is not reasonable to assume a final purpose 
in particular natural pr^y^sy**" ''"'^ at ''^^ «;am'iP~trTnft 
to assume that there is no final purpose in the whole. 
Thus his thco£y.Qf. Progress depends on theTiy po- 
thesis of final-Causes. 

It follows thai -to trace, the history of ma nkind is 
equivalent to unravelling a hidden ^Janpl Nature 
for accomplishing a perfect civil constitution for a 
universal society; since a universal society is "the 
sole state in which the tendencies' of human nature 
can be fully developed. We cannot determine the 
orbit of the development, because the whole period 
is so vast and only a small fraction is known to us, 
but this is enough to show that there is a definite 
course. 

I^ant thinks that such a " cosmopolitical " history, 
as he calls it, is possible, and that if it were written 
it would give us a clew opening up "a consolatory 
prospect into futurity, in which at a remote distance 
we shall discover the human species seated upon an 
eminence won by infinite toil, where all the germs 
are unfolded which nature has implanted and its 
own destination upon this earth accomplished." 

3 

But to see the full bearing of Kant's discussion 

we must understand its connection with his ethics. 

For his _ethical_ theory is the founsjation and the 

motive of his speculation on Progress. The~pro- 
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gress on which he lays stress is moral amelioration ; ' 

he ref erg little to srientifif f^r Tn'aifTial jTrtwr^g. ' 

For him morality was an absolute obligation' 
founded in the nature of reason. Such an obliga- 
tion presupposes an end to be attained, and this 
end is a reign of reason under which all men 
obeying the moral law mutually treat each other ) 

as ends in themselves. Such an ideal state must / 

be regarded as possible, because it is a necessary 
postulate of reason. From this point of view it 
may be seen that Kant's speculation on universal 
history is really a discussion whether the ideal state, 
which is required as a subjective postulate in the 
interest of ethics, is likely to be realised objectively. 

Now, Kant does not assert that because our 
moral reason must assume the possibility of this 
hypothetical goal civilisation is therefore moving , 
towards it That would be a fallacy into which 
he was incapable of falling. Civilisation is a 
phenomenon, and anything we know about it can 
only be inferred from experience. His at^ument 
is that there are actual indications of progress in 
this desirable direction. He pointed to the con- 
temporary growth of civil liberty and religious 
liberty, and these are conditions of moral improve- 
ment So far his argument coincides in principle 
with that of French theorists of Prepress. But 
Kant goes on to apply to these data the debatable 
conception of final causes, and to infer a purpose 
in the development of humanity. Only this 
inference is put forward as a hypothesis, not as a 
dogma. 

It is probable that what hindered Kant from 
broaching his theory of Pn^ess with as much 
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confidence as Condorcet was his perception that 
nothing could be decisively affirmed about the 
course of civilisation until the laws of its move- 
ment had been discovered. He saw that this was 
a matter for scientific investigation. H e say s 
expressly that th e laws are not yet known, and 
sugg^sThat some future "genius^may do Ibr social 
phenomena what Kepler and Newton did for 
the heavenly bodies. As we shall see, this is 
precisely what some of the leading French thinkers 
of the next generation will attempt to do. 

But cautiously though he.framed the hypothesis 
Kaqt evidently considered Progress. probable. He 
recognised that the most difficult obstacle to the 
moral advance of man lies in war and the burdens 
which the possibility of war imposes. And he 
spent much thought on the means by which war 
might be abolished. He published a philosophical 
essay on Perpetual Peace, in which he formulated 
the articles of an international treaty to secure the 
disappearance of war. He considered that, while 
a universal republic would be the positive ideal, we 
shall probably have to be contented with what he 
calls a negative substitute, consisting in a federation 
of peoples bound by a peace-alliance guaranteeing 
the independence of each member. But to assure the 
permanence of this system it is essential that each 
state should have a democratic constitution. For 
such a constitution is based on individual liberty 
and civil equality. All these changes should be 
brought about by legal reforms; revolutions — he 
was writing in 1795 — cannot be justified. 

We see the influence of Rousseau's Social Con- 
tract and that of the Abbi de Saint-Pierre, with 
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whose works Kant was acquainted. There can be 
little doubt that it was the influence of French 
thought, so powerful in Germany at this period, 
that turned Kant's mind towards these speculations, 
which belong to the latest period of his life and 
form a sort of appendix to his philosophical system. 
The theory of Progress, the idea of universal ;. 
reform, the doctrine of political equality — Kant 
examined all these conceptions and appropriated ^ 
them to the service of his own highly metaphysical 
theory of ethics. In this new association their 
spirit was changed. . 

Iji_Fran££^ as we saw, the theory of Progress 
was generally associated with etliTcal views" wTiich 
could find a metaphysical basis in the sensationalism 
of Locke. A moral system which might be built 
on sensation, as the primary mental ' fact, was 
worked out by Helv^tius. But the principle that ' 
the supreme law of conduct is to obey nature had ' 
come down as a practical philosophy from Rabelais 
and Montaigne tiirough Moli^re to the eighteenth 
century. It was reinforced by the theory of the 
natural goodness i)f man. Jansenism had struggled 
agatnSt'it and was defeated. After theology it was 
the turn of metaphysics. Kant's moral imperative ^. 
marked the next stage in the conflict of the two 
opposite tendencies which seek natural and ultra-y 
natural sanctions for morality. 

Hence the idea of progress had a different\ 
significance for Kant and for its French exponents, , ' 
though his particular view of the future possibly irf^ 
store for the human species coincided in some 
essential points with theirs. But his theory of life 
gives a different atmosphere to the idea. In 
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C -France the atmosphere is emphatically eudaemonic ; 
happiness is the goal ^Ka _ nt is an uncompromising 
opponent of eudaemonism. " If we take enjoyment 
or happiness as the measure, it is easy," he says, 
" to evaluate life. Its value is less than nothing. 
For who would b^tn one's life again in the same 
conditions, or even in new natural conditions, if 
one could choose them oneself, but of which 
enjoyment would be the sole end ? " 

There was^.in iact, a. strongly-marked, yeio of 
pessjmisiajn Kant One of the ablest men of the 
younger generation who were broi^ht up on his 
system founded the philosophic^d pessimism — very 
different in range and depth from the sentimental 
pessimism of Rousseau — which was to play a 
remarkable part in German thot^ht in the nine- 
teenth century. Schopenhauer's unpleasant con- 
clusion that of ^dI conceivable worlds this is the 
worst, is one of the speculations for which Kant 
may be held ultimately responsible. 

4 

Kant's considerations on historical development 
are an appendix to his philosophy ; they are not a 
I necessary part, wrought into the woof of his system. 
It was otherwise with his successors the Idealists, 
for whom his system was the f)oint of departure, 
though they rejected its essential feature, the 
limitation of human thought. With Fichte and 
Hegel progressive development Ma&cikectly- fl e dueeH" 
froiii'tTieir jprinciples. If their particular interpreta- 
tions of history have no permanent value, it is- 
significant that, in their ambitious attempts to 
explain the universe a priori, history was conceived 
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as_j>rpgressive, and their philosophies did much 
to reinforce a conception which on very different 
principles was making its way in the world. But 
the progress which their systems involved was 
not bound up with the interest of human happiness, 
but stood out as a fact which, whether agreeable or 
not, is a consequence of the nature of thought. 

The process of the universe, as it appeared to 
Fichte,^ tends to a full realisation of " freedom " ; 
that is its end and goal, but a goat that always 
recedes. It can never be reached ; for its full 
attainment would mean the complete suppression 
of Nature. The process of the world, therefore, 
consists in an indefinite approximation to an un- 
attainable ideal : freedom is being perpetually 
realised more and more ; and the world, as it ascends 
in this direction, becomes more and more a realm 
of reason. 

What Fichte means by freedom may be best 
explained by its opposition to instinct A man 
acting instinctively may be acting quite reasonably, 
in a way whiph any one fully conscious of all the 
implications and consequences of the action would 
judge to be reasonable. But in order that his 
actions should be free he must himself be fully con- 
scious of all those implications and consequences. 

It fojlows^that the end of mankind upon earth 
is to reach a state- in wluch- all the relatioQS .of ' 
life ..shall be ordcced according to reason, not in- 
stinctively but with full consciousness and deliberate 
purpose. This end should govern the ethical rules 

' Fichte's [MtcMophf of hisrory will be found in Die Gmndtigt des 
gegamairtigai Zeilailtri (1806), lecture* which be delivered at Betlio in 
1804-5. 
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of conduct, and it determines the necessary stages 
of history. 

It gives us at once two main periods, the earliest 
and the latest : the earliest, in which men act 
reasonably by instinct, and the latest, in which they 
are conscious of reason and try to realise it fully. 
But before reaching this final stage they must pass 
through an epoch in which reason is conscious of 
itself, but not regnant And to reach this they 
must have emancipated themselves from instinct, 
and this process of emancipation means a fourth 
epoch. But they could not have wanted to 
emancipate themselves unless they had felt instinct 
as a servitude imposed by an external authority, 
and therefore we have to distinguish yet another 
epoch wherein reason is expressed in authoritarian 
institutions to which men blindly submit In this 
way Fichte deduces five historical epochs : two in 
which progress is blind, two in which it is free, and 
an intermediate in which it is struggling to con- 
sciousness.^ But there are no locked gates between 
these periods ; they overlap and mingle ; each may 
have some of the characteristics of another ; and in 
each there is a vanguard leading the way and a 
rearguard lagging behind. 

At present (1804) we are in the third age ; we 
have broken with authority, but do not yet possess 
a clear and disciplined knowledge of reason.* 

I Firsl Epoch : thit of instinclive leason ; (he tffi of inooccDce. 
Sttmd: that or authoritarian muon. Tkird: that of eafnncbuement ; the 
age of Mepticism and unregukled Uberly. Fourth : th«t of conscious reason, 
u science. Fifth : thil i^ regnani reason, as art. 

' Three years later, however, Fichte maintained in his patriotic Diitetirtes 
A> Iki German Natian ( I S07) that in I S04 man had crossed the threshold of 
the fourth epoch. He userted that the piogreu of "culture" and Kknee 
will depend henceforward chiefly on Germany, 
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Fichte has deduced this scheme purely a priori ^ 
without any reference to actual experience. " The 
philosopher," he says, "follows the a priori thread 
of the world-plan which is clear to him without any 
history ; and if he makes use of history, it is not to 
prove anything, since his theses are already proved 
independently of all history." 
y Historical development is thus presented ^ a 
necessary progress towards a goal which is known 
but cannot, be reached. And this fact as to the 
destiny of the race constitutes the basis of morality, 
of which the fundamental law is to act in such a way 
as to promote the free realisation of reason upon 
earth. It has been claimed by a recent critic that 
Fichte was the first modern philosopher to humanise 
morals. He completely rejected the individualistic 
conception which underlay Kantian as well as 
Christian ethics. He asserted that the true motive 1 
of piorality. js. not .the, salvation, of the_individ!jal I 
man _but_ the_Progress of humanity. In fact, with 
Fichte Progress is the principle of ethics. That the 
Christian ideal of ascetic saintliness detached from 
society has no moral value is a plain corollary from 
the idea of earthly Progress. 

One other point in Fichte's survey of history 
deserves notice — the social rSie of the savant It 
is the function of the savant to discover the truths 
which are a condition of moral prepress ; he may be 
said to incarnate reason in the world. We shall see 
how this idea played a prominent part in the social 
schemes of Saint-Simon and Comte. 

5 
Hegel's philosophy of history is better known 
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than Fichte's. Like Fichte, he deduced the phases 
a priori from his metaphysical principles, but he 
condescended to review in some detail the actual 
phenomena. He conceived the final cause of the 
world as Spirit's consciousness, of its own freedom. 
The ambiguous term "freedom" is virtually equi- 
valent to self- consciousness, and HegeJ, defines 
Universal History as the description oi^he process 
by wMcli Spirit or God comes to the conscious- 
ness of its own meaning, This freedom does not 
mean that Spirit could choose at any moment to 
develop in a different way ; its actual development 
is necessary and is the embodiment of reason. 
Freedom consists in fully recognising the fact. 

Of the particular features which distinguish 
Hegel's treatment, the first is that he identi6es 
"history " with political history, the development of 
the state. Art, religion, philosophy, the creations 
of social man, belong to a different and higher stage 
of Spirit's self-revelation.' In the second place, 
Hegel ignores the primitive prehistoric ages of man, 
and sets the beginning of his development in the 
fully-grown civilisation of China. He conceives 
the Spirit as continually moving from one nation to 
another in order to realise the successive st^es of 
its self-consciousness: from China to India, from 
India to the kingdoms of Western Asia; then from 
the Orient to Greece, then to Rome, and Anally to 
the Germanic world. In the East men knew only 
that one is free, the political characteristic was 
despotism ; tn Greece and Rome they knew that 
some are free, and the political forms were aristocracy 

■ The thi««ph*set orSpiritaTe{i)iabiectiTe; (3) ot^KCive ; (3) tbsolate. 
Psrcbolog;, t.g., is included in (t), law ud hiitoiy io (1), religioci in (3). 
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and democracy ; in the modern world they know 
that a// are free, and the political form is monarchy. 
The first period he compared to childhood, the 
second to youth (Greece) and manhood (Rome), the 
third to old age, old but not feeble. The third, 
which includes the medieval and modern history of 
Europe, designated by Hegel as the Germanic 
world — for " the German spirit is the spirit of the 
modem world" — is also the final period. In it 
God realises his freedom completely in history, • 
just as in Hegel's own absolute philosophy, which 
is final, God has completely understood his own 
nature. 

And here is the most striking difference between 
the theories of Ific hte and Hege l. BQth_ saw the ] 
goa[ of human_.develoEjnent.ia-the. realifiatioii.joLJ 
"f reedon ^ ' but, while with Fichte the development / 
never ends -3S ihe^oal Is unattainable, ,with Hegel p 
the^deyelopmeiiLis .stkeady. complete, the. goaL'Sl 
not only attainable but has, .now been attaioedJ 
■ Thus Hegel's is what we may call a closed system.' 
History has been progressive, but _nopath_Js_Jeft 1 
open for fur ther advance . Hegel views this con- / 
elusion "or~development with perfect complacencyT"'^ 
To most minds that are not intoxicated with the 
Absolute it will seem that, if the present is the final 
state to which the evolution of Spirit has conducted, 
the result is singularly inadequate to the gigantic 
process. But his system is eminently inhuman. 
The happiness or misery of individuals is a matter 
of supreme indifference to the Absolute, which, in 
order to realise itself in time, ruthlessly sacrifices 
sentient beings. 

The spirit of Hegel's philosophy, in its bearing 
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on social life, was thus antagonistic to Prepress 
_as. a practical doctrine. Progress there had been, 
but Progress had done its work ; the Prussian 
monarchical state was the last word in history. 
Kant's cosmopolitical plan, the liberalism and in- 
dividualism which were implicit in his thought, the 
democracies which he contemplated in the future, 
are all cast aside as a misconception. Once the 
needs of the Absolute Spirit have been satisfied, 
when it has seen its full power and splendour 
revealed in the Hegelian philosophy, the world is 
as good as it can be. Social amelioration does not 
matter, nor the moral improvement of men, nor the 
increase of their control over physical forces. 



The other great representative of German 
idealism, who took his departure from Kant, also 
saw in history a prc^ressive revelation of divine 
reason. But it was the processes of nature, not the 
career of humanity, that absorbed the best energies 
of Schelling, and the elaboration of a philosophical 
idea oTo^anic evolution was the prominent feature 
ofTiis speculation. His influence — and"it was'wTde, 
reaching even scientific biologists — lay chiefly in 
diffusing this idea, and he thus contributed to the 
formation of a theory which was afterwards to place 
the idea of Progress on a more imposing base. 

Schelling influenced, among others, his con- 
temporary Krause, a less familiar name, who worked 
out a philosophy of history in which this idea is 
fundamental. Krause conceived history, which is 
the expression of the Absolute, as the development 
of life ; society as an organism ; and social growth 
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as a process which can be deduced from abstract 
biological principles. 

All these transcendent speculations had this in 
common that they pretended to discover the 
necessary course of human history on metaphysical 
principles, independent of experience. But it has 
been rightly doubted whether this allied inde- 
pendence was genuine. We may question whether 
any of them would have produced the same sequence 
of periods of history, if the actual facts of history 
had been to them a sealed book. Indeed we may 
be sure that they were surreptitiously and subcon- ■- 
sciously using experience as a guide, while they 
imagined that abstract principles were entirely 
responsible for their conclusions. And this is 
equivalent to saying that their ideas of progressive 
movement were really derived from that idea of 
Progress which the French thinkers of the eighteenth 
century had attempted to base on experience. 

The influence, direct and indirect, of these 
German philosophers reached far beyond the narrow 
circle of the bacchants or even the wandbearers of 
idealism. They did much to establish the notion of 
progressive development as a category of thought, 
almost as familiar and indispensable as that of cause 
and effect. They helped to diffuse the idea of "an 
increasing purpose" in history. Augustine or 
Bossuet might indeed have spoken of an increasing 
purpose, but the " purpose " of their speculations 
was subsidiary to a future life. The purpose of 
the German idealists could be fulfilled in earthly 
conditions and required no theory of personal 
immortality. 

This atmosphere of thought affected even in- 
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telligent reactionaries who wrote in the interest 
of orthodox Christianity and the Catholic Church. 
Progressive development is admitted in the lectures 
on the Philosophy of History of Friedrich von 
Schlegel.' He denounced Condorcet, and opposed 
to perfectibility the corruptible nature of man. But 
he asserted that the philosophy of history is to 
be found in "the principles of social progress."* 
These principles are three : the hidden ways of 
Providence emancipating the human race ; the 
freewill of man ; and tjie power which God permits 
to the agents of evil, — principles which Bossuet 
could endorse, but the novelty is that here they are 
arrayed as forces of Progress. In fact, the point 
of von Schl^el's pretentious, unilluminating book 
is to rehabilitate Christianity by making it the key 
to that new conception of life which had taken 
shape among the enemies of the Church. 



As biological development was one of the 
constant preoccupations of Qoethe, whose doctrine 
jf metamorphosis and " typef'^Tierped to prepare 
the _way for th e evolutjonary^ hypothesis;' we might 
have expected to find him interested in theories 
of social progress, in which theories of biological 
development find a logical extension. But the 
French speculatip;i£ on- Progi£ss_did.. not-touch 
his imagination; they left him cool and sceptical. 
Towards the end of his life, in conversation with 
Eckermann, he made some remarks which indicate 
his attitude.' 

' TnuisUted into En^ish in 3 vols., 1835. 

*Op.cil.'vu p. 194, iff. 
> GtsfiriUht mil Gettkt, 33 Oktober 1818. 
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" ' The woH '^ ffill "(Tt ntrh Jtfj C"n' so quickly I 

as w e think and wi sh. The re-tarding^pmon s are - 
aWays there, int ervening and _rp^Tsfing at gvfry 

point ^so th at. though~there is an advance- on thp, ^. 

wlToTeT it i s very slow. Live longer and you will 

And rhat I am nghf . ~" ^ e***^ 

■■ ■ 1 he development of humanity,' said Ecker- -z:x:KL.t-uj 
mann, ' appears to be a matter of thousands of years.' ■^T'^^JL^ 

/"Who knows.'' Goethe replied, 'perhaps of Cr3" ' 

millions. But let humanity last as loiig as it will, - ^k -"" 

there will always be hindrances in its way, and ' 

all kinds of distress, to make it develop its powers. 

Men w il l become more clever and discerning, but. 

not better no r happier nor more energetic, at least 

e'xcept tor limited jjeriodsi^ I see the time comiti f y 

when ijod will take no more pleasure in the race, 

and must again proceed to a rejuvenate d creation. 

r~SlH -suie (hat this will happen and that the time 

and hour in t he distant future are already fixed for 

tne beginnmg of this epoch of rejuvenation. B ut_^ 

thattime is certainly a long way off, and we can. 

still lor ttiousands and thousands of years enjoy^ 

ourselves on thi s dear old playing -ground, justj 

as It IS.' " " ' 

" That is at once a plain rejection nf perfectibility^ ^ _^ 
anJ an opinion that intellectual development is no 
highroad to the gates of a golden city. ^^ 
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CHAPTER XIV 



CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN FRANCE AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION 



The failure of the Revolution to fulfil the vision- 
ary hopes which had dazzled France for a brief 
period — a failure intensified by the horrors that 
had attended the experiment — was followed by 
a reaction against the philosophical doctrines-aod 
tendencies which had inspired, its leaders. Forces, 
which the eighteenth century had underrated or 
endeavoured to suppress, emerged in a new shape, 
and it seemed for a while as if the new century 
might definitely turn its back on its predecessor. 
There was an intellectual rehabilitation of Catholicism, 
which will always be associated with the names of 
four thinkers of exceptional talent, Chateaubriand, 
De Maistre, Bonald, and Lamennais. 

But the outstanding fame of these great re- 
actionaries must not mislead us .into exaggerating 
the reach of thjs. reaction. The spirit and tendencies 
of the past century ^till persisted in the circles 
which were most permanently influential. Many 
eminent savants who had been imbued with the 
ideas of Condillac and Helv^tius, and had taken 
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part in the Revolution and survived it, were active 
under the Empire and the restored Monarchy, still 
true to the spirit of their masters, and command- 
ing influence by the value of their scientific work. 
M. Ficavet's laborious researches into the activities 
of this school of thinkers has helped us to under- 
stand the transition from the age of Condorcet to 
the age of Comte, The two central figures are 
Cabanis, the friend of Condorcet,' and Destutt de 
Tracy. M. Picavet has grouped around them, 
along with many obscurer names, the great scientific 
men of the time, like Laplace, Bichat, Lamarck, as 
all in the direct line of eighteenth century thought. 
" Ideologists " he calls them.^ Ideolc^y, the science 
of ideas, was the word invented by de Tracy to 
distinguish the investigation of thought in accord- 
ance with the methods of Locke and Condillac from 
old-fashioned metaphysics. The guiding principle 
of the ideologists was to apply reason to observed 
facts and eschew a priori deductions. Thinkers of 
this school had an influential organ, the Dicade 
pkilosopkique, of which J. B. Say the economist was 
one of the founders in 1794. The Institut, which 
had been established by the Convention, was 
crowded with " ideolc^sts," and may be said to 
have continued the work of the Encyclopaedia.' 
These men had a firm faith in the indeflnite progress 
of knowledge, general enlightenment, and "social 
reason." 

I He bat already claimed our notice, above, p. 315. 

* Ideology il now sometimes used to convey a criticism ; for instance, 10 
oontrait the methods of Lamaick with those of Darwin. 

* Piovel, tfi. cil. p. 69. The members of Ibe and Class of the Inititnt, 
that or moral and political tdcnce, were so pTedominaiitly Ideological that the 
distrust of Napoleon was excited, and he abolUhed it in 1S03, dislribatiDg lu 
memben among the other Claves. 
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Thus the ideas of the " sophists " of the age of 
Voltaire were alive in the speculative world, not- 
withstanding political, religious, and philosophical 
reaction. But their limitations were to be tran- 
scended, and account taken,.Q.f ./acts and aspects 
which their philosophy had ignored or minimised. 
The value of the reactionary movement lay. in 
pressing these facts and aspects on the attention, in 
reopening chambers of the human spirit which the 
age of Voltaire had locked and sealed. 

The idea of Progress was particularly concerned 
in the general change of attitude, intellectual and 
emotional, towards the Middle Ages. A fresh 
interest in the great age of the Church was a natural 
part of the religious revival, but extended far 
beyond the circle of ardent Catholics. It was a 
characteristic feature, as every one knows, of the 
Romantic movement It did not affect only creative 
literature, it occupied speculative thinkers and 
stimulated historians. For Guizot, Michelet, and 
Auguste Comte, as well as for Chateaubriand and 
;. Victor Hugo, the Middle Ages have a significance 
which Frenchmen of the previous generation could 
hardly have comprehended. 

We saw how that period had embarrassed the 
first pioneers who attempted to trace the course of 
civilisation as a progressive movement, how lightly 
they passed over it, how unconvincingly they ex- 
plained it away. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the medieval question was posed in such a 
way that any one who undertook to develop the 
doctrine of Progress would have to explore it 
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more seriously. Madame de Stad saw this when 
she wrote her book on Literature considered in its 
Relation to Social Institutions (1801). She was 
then under the influence of Condorcet and an ardent 
believer in pcHectibiHty, and the work is an 
attempt to extend this theory, which she testifies 
was falling into discredit, to the realm of literature. 
She saw that, if man r^;ressed instead of pro- 
gressing for ten centuries, the case for Progress was 
gravely compromised, and she sought to show that 
the Middle Ages contributed to the development of 
the intellectual faculties and to the expansion of 
civilisation, and that the Christian religion was an 
indispensable agent. This contention that Progress 
was uninterrupted is an advance on Condorcet and 
an anticipation of Saint-Simon and Comte. 

A more eloquent and persuasive voice was raised 
in the following year from the ranks of reaction, 
^^hfltgaufrrian^'^ G^ie d» Ckristianisme appeared 
in 1802, "amidst the ruins of our temples," as, the 
author afterwards said, when France was issuing 
from the chaos of her revolution. It was a declara- 
ti on of w ="- ig-iincf tha npwi- nf thr n£ ; htgnn tli 
century which had ireajedChristianity as^bac^ar- 
01^ system whose fall was demanded in the name 
of Prepress. But it was much more than polemic. 
Chateaubriand^ arrayed-..arguments_ in^support, of 
orthodox dogmas, ori^nal sin, primitive d^;enera- 
tion,-and the^rest-; but the appeal of the book "did 
not lie in its logic, it lay in the appreciation 
of Christianity from a new point of view. He 
approached it in the spirit of an artist, as an aesthete, 
not as a philosopher, and so far as he proved any- 
thing he proved that Christianity is valuable because 
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it is beautiful, not because it is true. He aimed at 
showing that it can " enchanter I'&me aussi divine- 
ment que les dieux de Virgile et d'Homfere." He 
might call to his help the Fathers of the Church, 
but it was on Dante, Milton, Racine that his case 
was really based. The book is an apologia, from 
the aesthetic standpoint of the Romantic school. 
" Dieu ne defend pas les routes fleuries quand elles 
servent k revenir k lul." 

It was a matter of course that the defender of 
original sin should r eject the doctrin e of perfecti- 
biljty.., " When man attains the highest point of 
civilisation," wrote Chateaubriancl. in the vein of 
Rousseau, " he is on the lowest stair of morality ; if 
he is free', he is rude ; by civilising his manners, he 
forges himself chains. His heart profits at the 
expense of his head, his head at the expense of his 
heart." And, apart from considerations_of Christian 
doctrine, the question of Pr^ress had little interest 
for the Romantic school. Victor Hugo, in the 
famous Preface'fo'liis Cromwell (1827), where he 
went more deeply than Chateaubriand into the 
contrasts between ancient and modern art, revived 
the old likeness of mankind to an individual man, 
and declared that classical antiquity was the time of 
its virility and that we are now spectators of its 
imposing old age. 

From other points of view powerful intellects 
were reverting to the Middle Ages and eager to 
blot out the whole development of modern society 
since the Reformation, as the Encyclopaedic philo- 
sophers had wished to blot out the Middle Ages. 
The ideal of Bonald, De Maistre, and Lamennais 
was a sacerdotal government of the world, and the 
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English constitution was hardly less offensive to 
their minds than the Revolution which De Maistre 
denounced as "satanic." Advocates as they were 
of the dead system of theocracy, they contributed, 
however, to the advance of thought, not only by 
forcing medieval institutions on the notice of the 
world but also by their perception that society had 
been treated in the eighteenth century in too 
mechanical a way, that institutions grow, that the -^ 
conception of individual men divested of their life in 
society is a misleading abstraction. I'hey put this 
in extravagant and untenable forms, but there was a 
large measure of truth in their criticism, which did 
its part in helping the nineteenth century to revise 
alid transcend the results of eighteenth century 
speculation. 

In this reactionary literature we can see the 
stru ^ple of the 'd nr*'""*' "^ VrnuiAt^nri^^' Heclimng 
before the doctrine of Progress. -to pain fhi^ \'pp^f- 
hand .agaip. Chateaubriand^Bcnald,. Pe_.Maistre, 
Lamenniti%_£i:mly^. held »h^ '^'^g"'^ nf t"1.{1|J£:'"^* 
goI3en age and the degradation of man, ansl. de- / 
noiinced the..\tbQle -ttfind.. of ..progressive., thought / 
from Bacon to Condorcet These writers were un- 
consciously helping Condorcet's doctrine to assume 
a new and less questionable shape. 

3 _ 

Alo ng wi th_tfa&Jjs covery of the Middle Ages, 
camethe discovery of German lite rature. In the 
intellectual commerce between the two countries in 
the age of Frederick the Great, France had been 
exclusively the giver, Germany the recipient. It 
w£is due, above all, to Madame de 5ta€l that the 
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tide began to flow the other way. Among the 
writers of the Napoleonic epoch, Madame de Sta^I 
is easily first in critical talent and intellectual breadth. 
Her study of the Revolution showed a more dis- 
passionate appreciation of that convulsion than any 
of her contemporaries were capable of forming. 
But her cktf-d'ceuvre is her study of Germany, De 
tAlUmagne^ which revealed the existence of a 
world of art and thought, unsuspected by the French 
public Within the next twenty years Herder and 
Lessing, Kant and H^^el were exerting their in- 
fluence at Paris. She did in France what Coleridge 
was doing in England for the knowledge of German 
thought 

Madame de Sta£l had raised anew the question 
which had been raised in the seventeenth century 
and answered in the negative by Voltaire : is there 
progress in aesthetic literature ^ Her early book 
on Literature had clearly defined the issue. She 
did not. propose the thesis that there is any prepress 
or improvement (as some of the Moderns had con- 
tended in the famous Quarrel) in artistic form. 
Within the limits of their own thought and emotional 
experience the ancients achieved perfection of ex- 
pression, and perfection cannot be surpassed. But 
as thought progresses, as the sum of ideas increases 
and society changes, fresh material is supplied to 
art, there is " a new development of sensibility " 
which enables literary artists to compass new kinds 
of charm. The Ginie du Christianisme embodied a 
commentary on her contention, more arresting than 
any she could herself have furnished. Here the 
reactionary joined hands with the disciple of 
> A.D. 1813. 
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Condorcet, to prove that there is progress in the 
domain of art. Madame de Stall's masterpiece, 
Germany, was a further impressive illustration of 
the thesis that the literature of the modern European 
nations represents an advance on classical literature, 
in the sense that it sounds notes which the Greek 
and Roman masters had not heard, reaches depths 
which they had not conjectured, unlocks chambers 
which to them were closed, — as a result of the 
progressive experiences of the human soul.' 

This view is based on the geperal propositions 
that all social phenomena closely cohere and that 
literature is a social phenomenon ; from which it 
follows that if there is a progressive movement in 
society generally, there is a progressive movement 
in literature. Her books were true to the theory ; 
they inaugurated the methods of modern criticism, 
which studies literary works in relation to the social 
background of their period. 



France, then, under the Bourbon Restoration 
began to seek new light from the obscure profund- 
ities of German speculation which Madame de StaCl 
proclaimed. Herder's Ideas were translated by 
Edgar Quinet, Lessing's Education by Eugfene 
Rodrigues. Cousin sat at the feet of Hegel. At 
the same time a new master, full of sug^estiveness 
for those who were interested in the philosophy of 

' We can see the effect oT her doctrine id GuinH't renuurks {Hhl«irt dt la 

dviliiafion en Europe, a* lejon) where he say) of modem literatures that 
"sou le point de vue du fond des lentiments et dcs idte ellei soot plus 
fones et plus riches [than the uicient]. On volt que I'lme humaine a k^ 
remnje «ir un plus giand oombre de pointi i une plus grande profondeiu" 
— and to this very £u;t he ascribe* theii compaiKtive imperfection in fonn. 
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history, was discovered in Italy. The Sdenza nuova 
of Vice was translated by Michelet 

The book of Vice was now a hundred years old. 
I did not mention him in his chronological place, 
because he exercised no immediate influence on the 
world. His thought was an anachronism in the 
eighteenth century, it appealed to the nineteenth. 
He did not announce or conceive any theory of 
Progress, but his speculation, bewildering enough 
and confused in its exposition, contained principles 
which seemed predestined to form the basis of such 
a doctrine. His aim was that of Cabanis and the 
ideologists, to set the study of society on the same 
basis of certitude which had been secured for the 
study of nature through the work of Descartes and 
Newton. 

His fundamental idea was that the explanation 
of the history of societies is to be found in the 
human mind. The world at first is felt rather than 
thought ; this is the condition of savages in the 
state of nature, who have no political organisation. 
The second mental state is imaginative knowledge, 
" poetical wisdom " ; to this corresponds the higher 
barbarism of the heroic age. Finally, comes con- 
ceptual knowledge, and with it the age of civili- 
sation. These are the three stages through which 
every society passes, and each of these types de- 
termines law, institutions, language, literature, and 
the characters of men. 

Vico's strenuous researches in the study of Homer 
and early Roman history were undertaken in order 
to get at the point of view of the heroic age. He 
insisted that it could not be understood unless we 
transcended our own abstract ways of thinking 
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and looked at the world with primitive eyes, by a 
forced effort of imagination. He was convinced 
that history had been vitiated by the habit of 
ignoring psychological differences, by the failure 
to recapture the ancient point of view. Here he 
was far in advance of his own times. 

Concentrating his attention above all on Roman 
antiquity, he adopted — not altogether advantage- 
ously for his system — the revolutions of Roman 
history as the typical rule of social development 
The succession of aristocracy (for the early kingship 
of Rome and Homeric royalty are merely forms of 
aristocracy in Vico's view), democracy, and monarchy 
is the necessary sequence of political governments. 
Monarchy (the Roman Empire) corresponds to the 
highest form of civilisation. What happens when 
this is reached ? Society declines into an anarchical 
state of nature, from which it again passes into a 
higher barbarism or heroic age, to be followed once 
more by civilisation. The dissolution of the Roman 
Empire and the barbarian invasions are followed 
by the Middle Ages, in which Dante plays the part 
of Homer ; and the modern period with its strong 
monarchies corresponds to the Roman Empire. 
This is Vic.Q .'s_principle of refl.ux. jf thejtheory 
w ere sound , it would mean . that the civilisation of 
his day must a£3in_.relapse into barbarism and -the 
cycte~T)egin again. He did not himself state this 
conekisictn dhwtly or venture on any prediction. 

It is obvious how readily his doctrine could be 
adapted to the conception of Progress as a spiral 
movement Evidently the corresponding periods in 
his cycles are not identical or really homogeneous. 
Whatever points of likeness may be discovered 
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between early Greek or Roman and medieval 
societies, the points of unlikeness are still more 
numerous and manirest. Modern civilisation differs 
in fundamental and far-reaching ways from Greek 
and Roman. It-is... absurd to pretend that the 
general movement brings man back again and aggjn 
to the point from which he started, and therefore, 
if there is any valtw in Vico's.-reflux,-it.^aa only 
mean that the movement of society may.be regarded 
as a spiral ascent, so that each stage of an upward 
prepress corresponds, in certain general aspects, to a 
stage which has already been traversed, this corre- 
spondence being due to the psychical nature of man. 
A conception of this kind could not be 
appreciated in Vice's day or by the next generation. 
The Seiema nuova lay in Montesquieu's library, 
and he made no use of it But it was natural that 
it should arouse interest in France at a time wHeh 

the new IdeallStlQ pT'Hncriphlpc'^r 'Hprnffihy "^^rr- 

attracting attention, and when Frenchmen, of the 
ideological school, were seeking, like Vico himself, 
a synthetic principle to explain social phenomena. 
Different thoi^h Vico was in his point of de- 
parture as in his methods from the German 
idealists, his speculations nevertheless had some- 
thing in common with theirs. Both alike explained 
I history by the nature of mind which necessarily 
I determined the stages of the process ; Vico as little 
i as Fichte or Hegel took eudaemonic considerations 
1 into account. The difference was that the German 
thinkers sought their principle in logic and applied 
it a priori, while Vico sought his in concrete 
psychology and engaged in laborious research to 
establish it a posteriori by the actual dau of history. 
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But both^speculationssuggested ^hat_the_cQUISC_flf 
human development corresp onds to the fundamental ^ 
character of mental pr ocess^ and is no t diverted 
eitherTjy PrQyidentiaLJnteryenupijLiicJijLlIjeeTtCts- 
of Human will. . 



These foreign influences co-operated in de- 
termining the tendencies of French speculation in 
the period of the restored monarchy, whereby the 
idea of Progress was placed on new basements and 
became the headstone of new "religions." Before 
we consider the founders of sects, we may glance 
briefly at the views of some eminent savants who 
had gained the ear of the public before the July 
Revolution — Jouffroy, Cousin, and Guizot. 

Cousin, the chief luminary in the sphere of pure 
philosophy in France in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, drew his inspiration from Germany. 
He was professedly an eclectic, but in the main his 
philosophy wjis Hegelian. He might endow God 
with consciousness and speak of Providence, but he 
r^arded the world-process as a necessary evolution 
of thought,, and he saw, not in religion but in 
philosophy, the highest expression of civilisation. 
In 1828 he delivered a course of lectures on the 
philosophy of history. He divided history into 
three periods, each governed by a master idea : the 
first by the idea of the infinite (the Orient); the 
second by that of the finite (classical antiquity) ; the 
third by that of the relation of finite to infinite 
(the modern age). As with Hegel, the future is 
ignored, progress is confined within a closed system, 
the highest circle has already been reached. 
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As an opponent of the ideolo^sts and the 
sensational philosophy on which they founded their 
speculations, Cousin appealed to the orthodox and 
all those to whom Voltairianism was an accursed 
thing, and for a generation he exercised a con- 
siderable influence. But his work — and this is the 
important point for us — helped to diffuse the idea, 
which the ideologists were diffusing on very 
different lines — that human history has been a 
progressive development. 

Progressive development was also the theme of 
Jouffroy in his slight but suggestive introduction to 
the philosophy of history (1835),^ in which he posed 
the same problem which, as we shall see, Saint- 
Simon and Comte were simultaneously attempting 
to solve. He had not fallen under the glamour of 
German idealism, and his results have more affinity 
with Vico's than with Hegel's. 

He begins with some simple considerations which 
conduct to the doubtful conclusion that all the 
historical changes in man's condition are due to 
the operation of his intelligence. The historian's 
business is to trace the succession of the actual 
changes. The business of the philosopher of 
history is to trace the succession of ideas and study 
the correspondence between the two developments. 
This is the true philosophy of history ; " the glory 
of our age is to understand it." 

Now it is admitted to-day, he says, that the 
human intelligence obeys invariable laws, so that a 
further problem remains. The actual succession of 
ideas has to be deduced from these necessary laws. 
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When that deduction is effected — a long time 
hence — history will disappear ; it will be merged 
in science. 

Joufiroy then presented the world with what he 
calls the fatality of inieliectual development, to take 
the place of Providence or Destiny. It is a/atality, 
he is careful to explain, which, so far from com- 
promising, presupposes individual liberty. For it 
is not like the fatality of sensual impulse which 
guides the brute creation. What it implies is this : 
if a thousand men have the same idea of what is 
good, this idea will govern their conduct in spite of 
their passions, because, being reasonable and free, 
they are not blindly submissive to passion, but can 
deliberate and choose. 

This explanation of history as a necessary 
development of society corresponding to a neces- 
sary succession of ideas differs in two important 
points from the explanations of Hegel and Cousin. 
The succession of ideas is not conceived as a 
transcendent Ic^ic, but is determined by the laws 
of the human mind and belongs to the domain of 
psychology. Here Jouffroy is on the same ground 
as Vico. In the second place, it is not a closed 
system ; room remains for an indefinite development 
in the future. 

6 

While Cousin was discoursing on philosophy at 
Paris in the days of the last Bourbon king, Guizot 
was drawing crowded audiences to his lectures on 
the history of European civilisation,' and the 
keynote of these lectures was Progress. He 

> Hitlnrt dt hi Hviliiaiuti t» Eurtft, . 
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approached it with a fresh mind, unencumbered 
with any of the philosophical theories which had 
attended and helped its growth. 

Civilisation, he said, is the supreme fact so far 
as man is concerned, " the fact par excellence, the 
general and definite fact in which all other facts 
merge." And " civilisation " means progress or 
development The word "awakens, when it is 
pronounced, the idea of a people which is in 
motion, not to change its place but to change its 
state, a people whose condition is expanding and 
improving. The idea of progress, development, 
seems to me to be the fundamental idea contained 
in the word civUisaiion." 

There we have the most important positive idea 
of eighteenth century speculation, standing forth 
detached and indep>endent, no longer bound to a 
system. Fifty years before, no one would have 
dreamed of defining civilisation like that and 
counting on the immediate acquiescence of his 
audience. 

But progress has to be defined. It does not 
merely imply the improvement of social relations 
and public well-being. France in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was behind Holland 
and England in the sum and distribution of weli- 
leing among individuals, and yet she can claim 

t hat _ she lUaS t-h^ mntf — ■■rivillcft^ " .-f^iintry ip 

tho se ages. The reason is that civilisation ahsn , 
i mplies th ** dfiv'^p""*"'^ ^^ *^ ^ individual l if e , "f 
men's private fanihi^ s, spn tirr».t^t,^, r,r,A M^ac^ — Ihe — 
pro gress of m a n there fore , includes — both_ih£se_ 
deve lopments. But they are Jntimatejy c onnected. 
We may observe how moral reformer s generally 
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r ecommend their proposals by promising social 
amelioration as~a result, anj ^ that""prbgressive._-^ 
politicians maintain that the pro fa[ress of society 
necessarily induces moral improvement. The con- 
nection may not always be apparent, and at different 
times one or other kind of progress predominates. 
But one is followed by the other ultimately, though 
it may be after a long interval, for " la Providence 
a ses aises dans le temps." The rise of Christianity 
was one of the crises of civilisation, yet it did not 
in its early stages aim at any improvement of social 
conditions; it did not attack the great injustices 
which were wrought in the world. It meant a 
great crisis because it changed the beliefs and 
sentiments of individuals ; social effects came 
afterwards. 

The civilisation of modern Europe has grown 
through a period of fifteen centuries and is still ^^^ 
progressing. The rate of progress has been slower ^-^ 
than that of Greek civilisation, but on the other ^-^ 
hand it has been continuous, uninterrupted, and we 
can see " the vista of an immense career." 

The effects^f Gulzot's doctrine in propagating 
the Jdea.of ProgFesft-were all the greater for iu 
divgrcgLJPMn ■ philoeophical tb«ory,. He did not 
touch perplexing questions like fatality, or discuss 
the general plan of the world ; he did not attempt to 
rise above common-sense ; and he did not essay any 
premature scheme of the universal history of man. 
His masterly survey of the social history of Europe 
exhibited progressive movement as a fact, in a 
period in which to the thinkers of the eighteenth 
century it had been almost invisible. This of 
course was far from proving that Progress is the 
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key to the history of the world and human destinies. 
The equation of civilisation with progress remains 
an assumption. For the question at once arises : 
Can civilisation reach a state of equilibrium from 
which no further advance is possible ; ^nd if it can, 
does it cease to be civilisation ? Is Chinese civilisa- 
tion mis-called, or has there been here too a progres- 
sive movement all the time, however slow? Such 
questions were not raised by Guizot But his view 
/ of history was effective in helping to establish the 
association of the two ideas of civilisation and 
progress, which to-day is taken for granted as 
evidently true. 

7 
The views of these eminent thinkers Cpusin, 
Jouffroyl'and Guizot, .show - that. — quite apart fronT" 
the doctrines of ideologists and of the "positivists," 
Saint-Simon and Comte, of whom I have still to 
speak — there w^ .sl common trend in Fr«nch 
thought in the Restoration period towards, the 
* conception of history as a progressive movement. 
Perhaps there is no belter illustration of the 
infectiousness of this conception than in the 
Hisiorical Studies which Chateaubriand gave to 
the world in 1831. He had learned much, from 
books as well as from politics, since he wrote the 
Genius of Christianity. He had gained some 
acquaintance with German philosophy and with 
Vico. And in this work of his advanced age he 
accepts the idea of Progress, so far as it could be 
accepted by an orthodox son of the Church. He 
believes that the advance of knowledge will lead to 
social progress, and that society, if it seems some- 
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times to move backward, is always really moving 
forward. Bossuet, for whom he had no word of 
criticism thirty years before, he now convicts of 
"an imposing error." That great man, he writes, 
"has confined historical events in a circle as 
rigorous as his genius. He has imprisoned them 
in an inflexible Christianity — a terrible hoop in 
which the human race would turn in a sort of 
eternity, without progress or improvement." The 
admission from such a quarter shows eloquently " 
how the wind was setting. 

The notions of development and continuity 
which were to control all departments of TiFstorical 
study in the later nineteenth century were at the 
same time being independently 4i£afflatsd'4>y the 
young historical school in, Oermaay...H4»eh is 
associated with the names of Eichhorn, _S§Yigny, 
and Niebuhr. Their view that laws and institu- 
tions^'are a natural growth or the expression of a 
people's mind, represents another departure from 
the ideas of the eighteenth century. It was a 
repudiation of that "universal reason" which 
desired to reform the world and its peoples 
indiscriminately without taking any account of 
their national histories. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE SEARCH FOR A LAW OF PROGRESS : 
I. SAINT-SIMON 

Amid the intellectual movements in France described 
in the last chapter the idea of Progress passed into 
a new phase of its growth. Hitherto it had been 
a v^iae optimistic doctrine which encouraged the 
idealism of reformers and revolutionaries, butjcould 
not guide them. It had waited like a handmaid on 
the abstractions of Nature and Reason ; it had hardly 
realised an independent life. The time had come 
for systematic attempts to probe its meaning and \/ 
definitely to ascertain the direction in which hutpaoity 
is moving. Kant had said that a Kepler or a 
Newton was needed to find the law of the movement 
of civilisation. Several Frenchmen now undertook 
to solve the problem. They did not solve it ; but 
the new science of sociology was founded ; and the 
idea of Progress, which presided at its birth, has 
been its principal problem ever since. 



The three thinkers who claimed to have dis- 
covered the secret of social development had also in 
view the practical object of remoulding society on 
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general scientific principles, and they became the 
founders of sects, Foucie r. Sa int-Simon , and C omte. 
They all announced a new era of development as\ 
a necessary sequel of the past, an inevitable and \ 
desirable stage in the march of humanity, and /^ 
delineated its features. 

Comte was the successor of Saint-Simpn, as 
Saint-Simon himself was the successor of Condorcet. 
Fourier stands quite apart He claimed that he 
broke entirely new ground, and acknowledged no 
masters. He regarded himself as a Newton for 
whom no Kepler or Galileo had prepared the way. 
The most important and sanest part of his work was 
the scheme for organising society on a new principle 
of industrial co-operation. His general theory of 
the universe and man's destinies which lay behind 
his practical plans is so fantastic that it sounHs like 
the dream of a lunatic. Yet many accepted it as the^ 
apocalypse of an- evangelist. j. < 

Fourier was moved by the far-reaching effects of (r&**A*'^I^ 
Newton's discovery to seek a law which would co- ^0-*jti\* (™y 
ordinate facts in the moral world as the principle of iayf***^-^™ 
gravitation had co-ordinated facts in the physical (Lc***^^ 
world, and in r8o8 he claimed to have found the tcvif"*^ 
secret in what he called the ja at— o L Passig naL. -^^utt^Of^ 
Attra ction.' The human passions have hithertQ *yijui)tff*^ 
been 'sources of misery ;" ^he problem lor m an is to _£ ^^Cffl/U£^ 
i Ti ah e th em sources ol happiness. 11 w ^"Off \ ^% 
law wETch gov erns them, we can mak e such changes 
m our environm ent that none of th e passions will 
"neea~tpJjcrxurEo3, and tbi^Jieein3utoeiiLe"t)f on^^^^fl*^^^ 

f — ^ attZeZc^^ 

■ ThierU des qtuUrt mmtvemenli It des dtstiiUit ghUraUi. Gcnenl . 
account* of his theories will be found in CkarUs Fmiritr, sa cii il sa thierit, 
by hi* disciple Ur. Ch. PdUrin (and ed., 1S43). vA in Flint, Hitt. tf 
PhiUiBphy of Hitlary in Fraiut, etc, i^. 408 tjq. 
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will not hinder or com 



^satisfaction of the 



His worthless law for harmonising the passions 
without restraining them need not detain us. The 
structur e of soci ety, by which he proposed to realise 
the benefits of his discovery, was based on co'opera- 
tion, but was not socialistic. The family as a social 
unit was to be replaced by a latter unit (pkaiange), 
economically self-sufficing, and consisting of about 
1800 persons, who were to live together in a vast 
building {phalanstire), surrounded by a domain 
sufficient to produce all they required. Private 
property is not abolished ; the community will 
include both rich and poor; all the products of their 
work are distributed in shares according to the ■ 
labour, talents, and capital of each member, but a 
fixed minimum is assured to every one. The 
scheme was actually tried on a small scale near the 
forest of Rambouillet in 1832. 

This transformation of society, which is to have 
the effect of introducing harmony among the passions, 
will mark the beginning of a new epoch. The 
jixif^t'"" nf man'" t-art-Vily ^-=^^•yr i s 8i.ooo vears. of 
which .1000 have elapsed. He will now enter upon 



V lon g period of increasing harmony, which will be 
foHowe H by an equal p eriod of decline — like the 
wa y up and the way down of HeraclJtus. His brief 
pfrjt^^jiir agfi nf hh inf^c y^ has been marked by 



a decline of happiness leading to the present age of 
"civilisatio n '^ which is thoroughly bad — here we see 

fhp inHiipnrp nf Roiissya^ — and ^rnm it hniiripr'c-- 



discovery is the clue to lead humanity forth Intojhe 
epoch in which liarmony begins to emei^e. But 
men who liave lived in the bad ages need not be 
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pitied, and thosp who Itvp to-day need not be 
pessimistic. For Fourier believed in metem- 
psychosis, and could tell you, as if he were the 
private secretary of the Deity calculating the 
arithmetical details of the cosmic plan, how many 
very happy, tolerably happy, and unhappy lives fall 
to the lot of each soul during the whole 81,000 
years. Nor does the prospect end with the life of 
the earth. The soul of the earth and the human 
souls attached to it will live again in comets, planets, 
and suns, on a system of which Fourier knew all 
the particulars.' 

These sill^specujadeni- would not deserve even 
this slight indication of their purport were it not 
that Fourier founded a sect and had a considerable 
body of devoted followers. His " discovery " was 
acclaimed by B^ranger : 

Fourier nous dit : Sors de la fange, 

Feuple en proie aux deceptions, 
Travaille, groups par phalange, 

Dans un cercle d'attractions ; 
La terre, apr^s tant de d^sastres, 

Fonnc avec le del un hymen, 
Et la loi qui r^git les astres, 

Donne la palx au genre hutnain. 

Ten years after his death (1837) an English writer 
tells us that " the social theory of Fourier is at the 
present moment engrossing the attention and exciting 
the apprehensions of thinking men, not only in 
France but in almost every country in Europe." 
Grotesque as was the theoretical background of his 
doctrines, he helped to familiarise the world with 
the idea of indefinite Progress. 

> Details will be found in the TkifrU dt ttatUl taiivtrstlU, originally 
pnblislied under the title Assacialian dem*stiqtit-agnceli in iSaa. 
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" Th^ in^gjxinafinn pf ppets has placed the golden 
age in the cradle of the human race. It was the 
age of iron thev should have banished there. The" 
g olden a^e is not behind us, but in front of us. It. 
is the perfection of social order. Our fathers have 
n ot seen it : our children will arrive there one day, 
and it is for us tn clear thtf wav for them." 

The Comte de Saint-Simon, who wrote these 
words in 1814, was one of the liberal nobles who 
had imbibed the ideas of the Voltairian age and 
sympathised with the spirit of the Revolution. In 
his literary career from 1803 to his death in 1825 
he passed through several phases of thought,' but 
his chief masters were always Condorcet and the 
, physiologists, from whom he derived his two guiding 
ideas thaT ethics and politics depend ultimately on 
physics and that history is prioress. 

Condorcet had interpreted history by the pro- 
gressive movement of knowledge. That, Saint- 
Simon said, is"the~ti-u*e principle, but Condorcet- 
applied it narrowly, and committed two errors. Ife 
did not understand the social import of religion, 
and he represented the Middle Ages as a useless 
interruption of the forward movement Here Saint- 
Simon learned from the religious reaction. He saw 
that religion has a natural and legitimate social r^U 
an^d cannot be eliminated as a mere perversity. He 
expounded the doctrine that all social phenomena 
cohere. A religious system, he said, always corre- 
sponds to the stage of science which the society 
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wherein it appears has reached; jn fact, religion 
merely science clothed in a form suitable- to 1 
emotion al n eeds which it satisfies. And as _,^ 

reli gious system is based on the contemporary phase. '^^Qt^j'^ 
61 s cientific development, so the political system qL '^-^^_^^^ 
a n epoch co rresponds tn the rflipiniis systpm. They -***C^^ 
all hang together. Me4ieval Europe _does not ^jti^ 
represent a temporary triumplfpT obscurantism, -"-"^^Sji^vj 

useless an d deplorabl e, hnr a valnrfW*- and nfjr^tisary >^^,.^j^ . 

stage in numan progress. It was a period in which -^y.^^ 
an important principle of social organisation was ---xlz,- 

realised, the right relation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers. 

It is evident that these views transformed the 
theory of Condorcet into a more acceptable shape. 
So long as the medieval tract of time appeared to 
be an awkward episode, contributing nothing to 
the forward movement but rather thwarting and 
retarding it, Progress was exposed to the criticism 
that it was an arbitrary synthesis, only partly borne 
out by historical facts and supplying no guarantees 
for the future. And so long as rationalists of the 
Encyclopaedic school r^arded religion as a tiresome 
product of ignorance and deceit, the social philosophy 
which lay behind the theory of Progress was con- 
demned as unscientific; because, in defiance of the 
close cohesion of social phenomena, it refused to 
admit that religion, as one of the chief of those 
phenomena, must itself participate and co-operate in 
Progress. 

Condorcet had suggested that the value of history 
lies in affording data for foreseeing the future. 
Saint - Simon raised this suggestion to a dogma. 
But prevision was impossible on Condorcet's un- 
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scientific method. In order to foretell, the taw of 
the movement must be discovered, and Condorcet 
. had not found or even sought a law. The 
eighte^lth _century thinkere Jiad left Prepress a 
mere hyp othesis basgd^ on a very UKufficieht 
induction ;, their successacs-soi^ht. to I'ft it to thg^ 
rank of a scientific hypothesis^ by discovering a 
social law as valid as the physical law of gravi- 
tation. This was the object tx)th of Saint-Simon 
and of Comte. 

The "U_w" which Saint- Simon educed from 
history was that epochs of organlsallBn" far con- 
struction, and epochs of criticism or revolution, 
succeed each other alternately. The medieval 
period was a time of organisation, and was followed 
by a critical, revolutionary period, which has now 
come to an end and must be succeeded by another 
epoch of organisation. Having discovered the clew 
to the process, Saint-Simon is able to predict. As 
our knowlege of the universe has reached or is 
reaching a stage which is no longer conjectural but 
positive in all departments, society will be trans- 
formed accordingly; a new physicist religion will 
supersede Christianity and Deism ; men of science 
will play the r6le of organisers which the clergy 
played in the Middle Ages. 

As the goal of the development is social 
happiness, and as the working classes form the 
majority, the first step towards the goal will be 
the amelioration of the lot of the working classes. 
This will be the principal problem of government 
in reorganising society, and Saint-Simon's solution 
of the problem was socialism. He rejecjed the 
watchwords of liberalism — democracy* liberty,-aDd 
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Qijualii^ — with as much disdain as. De Maistre and 
the reactionaries. 

The announcement of a future age of gold, which 
I quoted above, is taken from a pamphlet which he 
issued, in conjunction with his secretary, Augfustin 
Thierry the historian, after the fait of Napoleon.' 
In it he revived the idea of the AbW de Saint- 
Pierre for the abolition of war, and proposed a new 
organisation of Europe more ambitious and Utopian 
than the Abba's league of states. At this moment 
he saw in parliamentary government, which the 
restored Bourbons were establishing in France, 
a sovran remedy for political disorder, and he 
imagined that if this political system were introduced 
in all the states of Europe a long step would have 
been taken to the perpetuation of peace. If the 
old enemies France and England formed a close 
alliance there would be little difficulty in creating 
ultimately a European state like the American 
Commonwealth, with a parliamentary government 
supreme over the state governments. Here is the 
germ of the idea of a " parliament of man." 

3 

Saint-Simon, however, did not construct a definite 
system for the attainment of social perfection. He 
left it to disciples to develop the doctrine which he 
sketched. In the year of his death (1825) Olinde 
Rodrigues and Enfantin founded a journal, the 
Producteur, to present to humanity the one thing 
which humanity, in the opinion of their master, then 
most needed, a new general doctrine. 

History shows that peoples have been moving 

' Dt la r/erganitaliim (U la seei/ti turefimnt, p. 1 1 1 (1814). 
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from isolation to union, from war to peace, from 
antagonism to association. The programme for 
the future is association scientifically oiganised. 
The Catholic Church in the Middle Ages offered 
the example of a great social organisation resting 
on a general doctrine. The modem world must 
also be a social organisation, but the general 
doctrine will be scientific, not religious. The 
spiritual power must reside, not in priests but 
in savants, who will direct the progress of science 
and public education. Each member of the 
community will have his place and duties assigned 
to him. Society consists of three classes of 
workers — industrial workers, savants, and artists. A 
commission of eminent workers of each class will 
determine the place of every individual according 
to his capacities. Complete equality is absurd ; 
inequality, based on merit, is reasonable and 
necessary. It is a modem error to distrust state 
authority. A power directing national forces is 
requisite, to propose great ideas and t6 make the 
innovations necessary for Progress. Such an 
organisation will promote prepress in all domains : 
in science by co-operation, in industry by credit, 
and in art too, for artists will learn to express the 
ideas and sentiments of their own age. There are 
signs already of a tendency towards something of 
this kind ; its realisation must be procured, not by 
revolution but by gradual change. 

In the authoritarian character of the organisation 
to which these apostles of Progress wished to entmst 
the destinies of man we may see the influence of 
the great theocrat and antagonist of Progress, 
Joseph de Maistre. He uught them the necessity 
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of a strong central power and the danger of 
liberty. 

But the fullest exposition of the Saint- Simonian 
doctrine of development was given by Bazard, one 
of the chief disciples, a few years later.' The 
human race is conceived as a collective being 
which unfolds its nature in the course of genera- 
tions, according to a law — the law of Progress — 
which may be called the physiological law of the 
human species, and was discovered by Saint-Simon. 
It consists in the alternation of organic and critical 
epochs. 

In an oi^anic epoch men discern a destination 
and harmonise all their energies to reach it. In a 
critical epoch they are not conscious of a goal, and 
their efforts are dispersed and discordant There 
was an organic period in Greece before the age of 
Socrates. It was succeeded by a critical epoch 
lasting to the barbarian invasions. Then came an 
oi^anic period in the homogeneous societies of 
Europe from Charlemagne to the end of the 
fifteenth century, and a new critical period opened 
with Luther and has lasted till to-day. Now it is 
time to prepare the advent of the oi^anic age which 
must necessarily follow. 

The most salient fact observable in history is the 
continual extension of the principle of association, 
in the series of family, city, nation, supernational 
Church. The next term must be a still vaster 
association comprehending the whole race. 

In consequence of the incompleteness of associa- 
tion, the exploitation of the weak by the strong 
has been a capital feature in human societies, but 

' Expasilim dt la iotlrini taint-iim»ni*nn«, a volt., 1830-1. 
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its successive forms exhibit a gradual mitigation. 
Cannibalism is followed by slavery, slavery by 
serfdom, and finally comes industrial exploitation 
by the capitalist. This latest form of the oppres- 
sion of the weak depends on the right of property, 
and the remedy is to transfer the right of inheriting 
the property of the individual from the family to the 
state. The society of the future must be socialistic. 

The new social doctrine must not only be 
diffused by education and legislation, it must be 
sanctioned by a new religion. Christianity will not 
serve, for Christianity is founded on a dualism 
between matter and spirit, and has laid a curse on 
matter. The new religion must be monistic, and 
its principles are, briefly : God is one, God is all 
that is, all is God He is universal love, revealing 
itself as mind and matter. And to this triad 
correspond the three domains of religion, science, 
and industry. 

In combining their theory with a philosophical 
religion the Saint-Simonian' school was not only 
true to its master's teaching but obeying an astute 
instinct. As a purely secular movement for the 
transTormation of society, their doctrine would not 
have reaped the same success or inspired the same 
enthusiasm. They were probably influenced too by 
the pamphlet of Lessing to which Madame de Sta^I 
had invited attention, and which one of Saint- 
Simon's disciples translated. 

The fortunes of the school, the life of the 
community at M6nilmontant under the direction 
of Enfantin, the persecution, the heresies, the 
dispersion, the attempt to propagate the movement 
in Egypt, the philosophical activity of Enfantin and 
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Lemonnier under the Second Empire, do not claim 
our attention ; the curious story is told in M. Weill's 
admirable monograph.^ The sect is now extinct, 
but its influence was wide in its day, and it pro- 
pagated faith in Progress as the key to history and 
the law of collective life.' 

' See note in Appendix. 

* Two able convcits to the ideu of Saiut-Siaioii leceded rrom the school 
■I >n eatlf stage in cootequence of EnTantin's abemitioni : Fiene Lftoux, 
whom we shall meet again, and P. J. B. Buchei, who in 1833 publUhed a 
thoughtful IntraductioH i la iHenu <U Pkiiieiri, where hitlory ii dehned u 
"a idence whose end is to foresee the social future of the humao species in 
the order of its free activity " (vol. i. p. 60, ed. 3, 1 843). 
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CHAPTER XVI 



THE SEARCH FOR A LAW OF PROGRESS : 
IL COMTE 



AuGUSTE CoMTE did more than any _preceding 
thinker to establish the idea, of P r o g gaca as a 
lummary which joukL not- awa p c men ' a- vision. 
The brilliant suggestions of Saint-Simon, the 
writings of Hazard and Enfantin, the vagaries of 
Fourier, might be dismissed as curious rather 
than serious propositions, but the massive system 
wrought out by Comte's speculative genius — his 
organic scheme of human knowledge, his elaborate 
analysis of history, his new science of sociology — 
was a great fact with which European thought was 
forced to reckon. The soul_ of Uys ^system was 
PrqgsxsSy and the most important problem he set 
out to solve was the determination of its laws. 

His originality is not dimmed by the fact that 
he owed to Saint-Simon more than he afterwards 
admitted or than his disciples have been willing to 
allow. He collaborated with him for several years, 
and at this time enthusiastically acknowledged the 
intellectual stimulus he received from the elder 
savant But he derived from Saint-Simon much 
more than the stimulation of his thoughts in a 
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certain direction. He was indebted to him for 
some of the characteristic ideas of his own system. 
He was indebted to him for the principle which lay , 
at the very basis of his system, that the social 
phenomena of a given period and the intellectual 
state of the society cohere and correspond. The 
conception that the coming age was to be a period 
of organisation like the Middle Ages, and the idea 
of the government of savants, are pure Saint- 
Simonian doctrine. And the fundamental idea of 
-a positive philosophy had been apprehended by 
Saint-Simon long before he was acquainted with his 
youthful associate. 

But Comte had a more methodical and scientific 
mind, and he thought that Saint-Simon was pre- 
mature in drawing conclusions as to the reformation 
of societies and industries before the positive 
philosophy had been constructed. He published — 
he was then only twenty-two — in 1822 -a Plan of 
the scientific operations necessary for the re-organ- 
isation of society, which was published under another 
title two years later by Saint-Simon, and it was 
over this that the friends quarrelled. This work 
contains the principles of the positive philosophy 
which he was soon to begin to work out ; it 
announces already the " law of the Three Stages." 

The first volume of the Cours de pkilosopkie 
positive appeared in 1830; it took him twelve years 
more to complete the exposition of his system.' 



The "law of Three Stages" is familiar to many 
who have never read a line of his writings. That 

t Wiib vol. *i., 1843. 
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men 6rst attempted to. fixpUto nauwal phenomena 
by the operation of imaginary deities., then sought to 
interpret them by abstractions, and finally came to 
see that they could only be understood by scientific 
methods, observation, and experiment — this was a 
generalisation which had already been thrown out 
by Turgot Comte adopted it as a fundamental 
psychological law, which has governed every domain 
of mental activity and explains the whole story of 
human development. Each of our principal con- 
ceptions^ every branch of knowledge, passes suc- 
cessively through these three states which he names 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive 
or scientific. In the first, the mind invents ; in the 
second, it abstracts ; in the third, it submits itself 
to positive facts ; and the proof that any branch 
of knowledge has reached the third stage is the 
recognition of invariable natural laws. 

But, granting that this may be the key to the 
history of the sciences, of physics, say, or botany, 
how can it explain the history of man, the sequence 
of actual historical events ? Comte replies that 
history has been governed by ideas ; " the whole 
social mechanism is ultimately based on opinions." 
Thus man's history is essentially a history of his 
opinions ; and these are subject to the fundamental 
psycholc^ical law. 

It must, however, be observed that all branches 
of knowledge are not in the same stage simultane- 
ously. Some may have reached the metaphysical, 
while others are still lagging behind in the theo- 
logical : some may have become scientific, while 
others have not passed from the metaphysical 
Thus the study of physical phenomena has already 
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reached the positive stage ; but the study of social 
phenomena has not The central aim of Comte^ 
and his great achievement in his own opinion, was ' 
to raise the study of social phenomena from the 
second to the third stage. 

When we proceed to apply the law of the three 
stages to the general course of historical develop- 
ment, we are met at the outset by the difficulty that 
the advance in all the domains of activity is not 
simultaneous. If at a given period thought and 
opinions are partly in the theological, partly in the 
' metaphysical, and partly in the scientific state, how is 
the law to be applied to general development.^ One 
class of ideas, Comte says, must be selected as the 
criterion, and this class must be that of social and 
moral ideas, for two reasons. In the first place, 
social science occupies the highest rank in the 
hierarchy of sciences, on which he laid great stress. 
In the second, those ideas play the principal part 
for the majority of men, and the most ordinary 
phenomena are the most important to consider. 
When, in other classes of ideas, the advance is at 
any time more rapid, this only means an indispen- 
sable preparation for the ensuing period. 

The movement of history is due to the deeply 1 
rooted though complex instinct which pushes man 
to ameliorate his condition incessantly,- to develop 
in all ways the sum of his physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual life. And all the phenomena of his social life 
are closely cohesive, as Saint-Simon had pointed out 
By virtue of this cohesion, political, moral, and intel- 
lectual progress are inseparable from material pro- 
gress, and so we find that the phases of his material 
development correspond to intellectual changes. 
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The principle of consensus or " solidarity," which 
secures harmony and order in the development, is 
as important as the principle of the three stages 
which governs the onward movement This move- 
ment, however, is not in a right line, but displays a 
series of oscillations, unequal and variable, round a 
mean motion which tends to prevail The three 
general causes of variation, according to Comte, are 
race, climate, and deliberate political action (such as 
the retrc^rade policies of Julian the Aposute or 
Napoleon). But while they cause deflections and 
oscillation, their power is strictly limited ; they may 
accelerate or retard the movement, but they cannot 
invert its order ; they may affect the intensity of 
the tendencies in a given situation, but cannot 
change their nature. 



In the .demonstration of his laws by the actual 
course of civilisation, Comte adopts what he calls 
"the happy artifice of Condorcet," and treats the 
successive peoples who pass on the torch as if they 
were a single people running the race. This is "a 
rational fiction," for a people's true successors are 
those who pursue its efforts. And, like Bossuet 
and Condorcet, he confined his review to European 
civilisation ; he considered only the ^/tie or advance 
guard of humanity. He deprecated the introduction 
of China or India, for instance, as a confusing com- 
plication. He ignored the rS/es of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism. Hissynthesis, there- 
fore, cannot claim to be a synthesis of universal 
history ; it is only a synthesis of the movement of 
European history. 
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In accordance with the law of the three stages, 
the development falls into three great periods. The 
first or Theological came to an end about a.d. 1400, 
and the second or Metaphysical is now nearing 
its close, to make way for the third or Positive, for 
which Comte was preparing the way. 

The Theological period has Itself three stages, 
in which Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism 
successively prevail. The chief social characteristics 
of the Polytheistic period are the institution of 
slavery and the coincidence or "confusion" of the 
spiritual and temporal powers. It has two stages : 
the theocratic, represented by Egypt, and the 
military, represented by Rome, between which Greece 
stands in a rather embarrassing and uneasy position. 

The initiative for the passage to the Monotheistic ' 
period came from Judaea, and Comte attempts to 
show that this could not have been otherwise. His 
analysis of this period is the most interesting part - 
of his survey. The chief feature of the political 
system corresponding to monotheism is the separa- 
. tion of the spiritual and temporal powers ; the 
function of the spiritual power being concerned with 
education, and that of the temporal with action, in 
the wide senses of those terms. The defects of this 
dual system were due to the irrational theology. 
' But the theory of papal infallibility was a great 
step in intellectual and social progress, by providing 
a final jurisdiction, without which society would have 
been troubled incessantly by contests arising from 
the vague formulae of dogmas. Here Comte had 
learned from Joseph de Maistre. But that thinker 
would not have been edified when Comte went on 
to declare that in the passage from polytheism to 
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monotheism the religious spirit had really declined, 
and that one of the merits of Catholicism was that 
it augmented the domain of human wisdom at the 
expense of divine inspiration.' If it be said that 
the Catholic system promoted the empire of the 
clei^y rather than the interests of religion, this was 
all to the good ; for it placed the practical use of 
religion in "the provisional elevation of a noble 
speculative corporation eminendy able to direct 
opinions and morals." 

But Catholic monotheism could not escape dis- 
solution. The metaphysical spirit began to operate 
powerfully on the notions of moral philosophy, as 
soon as the Catholic organisation was complete ; 
and Catholicism, because it could not assimilate^is 
intellectual movement, lost its prc^ressive character 
and stagnated. 

The decay began in the fourteenth century, where 
Comte dates the beginning of the Metaphysical 
period — a period of revolution and disorder. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the movement 
is spontaneous and unconscious ; from the sixteenth 
till to-day it has proceeded under the direction of a 
philosophical spirit which is negative and not con- 
structive. This critical philosophy has only acceler- 
ated a decomposition which began spontaneously. 
For as theology progresses it becomes less consist- 
ent and less durable, and as its conceptions become 
less irrational, the intensity of the emotions which 
they excite decreases. Fetishisni had deeper roots 
than polytheism and lasted longer ; and polytheism 
surpassed monotheism in vigour and vitality. 

Yet the critical philosophy was necessary to 

' Caurs dt pAileiofhu ftsitwt, vi. 354. 
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exhibit the growing need of solid reorganisation 
and to prove that the decaying system was incapable 
of directing the world any longer. Logically it was 
very imperfect, but it was justified by its success. 
The destructive work was mainly done in the 
seventeenth century by Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Bayle, of whom Hobbes was the most effective. In 
the eighteenth all prominent thinkers participated 
in developing this negative movement, and-Rousseau 
gave it the practical stimulus which saved it from 
degenerating into an iSnfruitful agitation. Of par- 
ticular importance was the great fallacy, which 
Helvitius propagated, that human intellects are . 
equal. This error was required for the full develop- 
ment of the critical doctrine. For it supported the 
dogmas of popular sovranty and social equality, 
and justified the principle of the right of private 
judgement. 

These threeprinciples — popularsovranty, equality, 
and what he calls the right of free examination — are 
in Comte's eyes vicious and anarchical.* But it was 
necessary that they should be promulgated, because 
the transition from one organised social system to 
another cannot be direct ; it requires an anarchical 
interregnum. Popular sovranty is opposed to 
orderly institutions and condemns all superior 
persons to dependence on the multitude of their 
inferiors. Equality, obviously anarchical in its 
tendency, and obviously untrue (for, as men are not 
equal or even equivalent to one another, their rights 
cannot be identical), was similarly necessary to break 
down the old institutions. The universal claim to 
the right of free judgement merely consecrates the 

' Op. lit. W. 36-38. 
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transitional state of unlimited liberty in the interim 
between the decline of theology and the arrival of 
positive philosophy. Comte further remarks that 
the fall of the spiritual power had led to anarchy in 
international relations, and if the spirit of nationality 
were to prevail too far, the result would be a state 
of things inferior to that of the Middle Ages. 

But Comte says for the metaphysical spirit in 
France that with all its vices it was more disengaged 
from the prejudices of the old theological regime, 
and nearer to a true rational positivism than either 
the German mysticism or the English empiricism of 
. the same period. 

The Revolution was a necessity, to disclose the 
chronic decomposition of society from which it 
resulted, and to liberate the modem social elements 
from the grip of the ancient powers. Comte has 
praise for the Convention, which he contrasts with 
the Constituent Assembly with its political fictions 
and inconsistencies. He pointed out that the great 
vice in the "metaphysics" of the crisis — that is, in 
the principles of the revolutionaries — lay in conceiv- 
ing society out of relation to the past, in ignoring 
the Middle Ages, and borrowing from Greek and 
Roman society retrograde and contradictory Ideals. 
Napoleon restored order, but he was more 
injurious to humanity than any other historical 
person. His moral and intellectual nature was 
incompatible with the true direction of Progress, 
which Involves the extinction, of the theological 
and military r^ime of the past. Thus his work, 
like Julian the Apostate's, exhibits an instance of 
deflection from the line of Progress. Then came 
the parliamentary system of the restored Bourbons 
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which Comte designates as a political Utopia, 
destitute of social principles, a foolish attempt to 
combine political retrogression with a state of 
permanent peace. 

4 

The critical doctrine has performed its historical 
function, and the time has come for man to enter 
upon the Positive stage of his career. To enable 
him to take this step forward, it is necessary that 
the study of social phenomena should become a 
positive science. . As social science is the highest 
in the hierarchy of sciences, it could not develop 
until the two branches of knowledge which come 
next in the scale, biology and chemistry, assumed 
a scientific form. This has recently been achieved, 
and it is now possible to found a scientific sociology. 

This science, like mechanics and biology, has its 
statics and its dynamics. The first studies the laws 
of co-existence, the second those of succession ; the 
first contains the theory of order, the second that of 
prepress. The law of consensus or cohesion is the 
fundamental principle of social statics ; the law of 
the three stages is that of social dynamics. Comte's 
survey of history, of which I have briefly indicated 
the general character, exhibits the application of 
these sociological laws. 

The capita] feature of the third period, which we 
are now approaching, will be the organisation of 
society by means of scientific sociology. The world 
will be guided by a general theory, and this means 
that it must be controlled by those who understand 
the theory and will know how to apply it. There- 
fore society will revive the principle which was 
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realised in the great period of Monotheism, the 
distinction of a spiritual and a temporal order. But 
the spiritual order will consist of savants who will 
direct social life not by theological fictions but by 
the positive truths of science. They will administer 
a system of universal education and will draw up 
'the final code of ethics. They will be able, more 
effectively than the Church, to protect the interests 
of the lower class«. 

Comte's conviction that the world is pre5>ared 
for a transformation of this kind is based principally 
on signs of the decline of the theological spirit and 
of the military spirit, which he regarded as th« two 
main obstacles to the reign of reason. Catholicism, 
he says, is now no more than "an imposing 
historical ruin." As for militarism, the epoch has 
arrived in which serious and lasting warfare among 
the ^/iie nations will totally cease. The last 
general cause of warfare has been the competition 
for colonies. But the colonial policy is now in 
its decadence (with the temporary exception of 
England), so that we need not look for future 
trouble from this source. The very sophism, some- 
times put forward to justify war, that it is an 
instrument of' civilisation, is a homage to the pacific 
nature of modern society. 

We need not follow further the details of Comte's 
forecast of the Positive period, except to mention 
that he did not contemplate a political federation. 
The great European nations will develop each in its 
own way, with their separate " temporal " organisa- 
tions. But he contemplated the intervention of a 
common "spiritual " power, , so that all nationalities 
"under the direction of a homogeneous speculative 
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class will contribute to an identical work, in a spirit 
of active European patriotism, not of sterile cosmo- 
politanism." 

Comtejflaimed, like Saint-Simon, that the data ^ 
of history, scientifically interpreted, afford the means 
of prevision. It is interesting to observe how he 
failed himself as a diviner; how utterly he mis- 
apprehended the vitality of Catholicism, how com- 
pletely his prophecy as to the cessation of wars was 
belied by the event He lived to see the Crimean 
war.' As a diviner he failed as com£letely_.as ' 
Saint-Simon and, Fourier, whose~cIream that the 
nineteenth century would see the beginning of an 
epoch of harmony and happiness was to be fulfilled 
by a deadly struggle between capitalism and labour, 
the civil war in America, the war of 1870, the 
Commune, Russian pogroms, Armenian massacres, 
andCfinally\he universal catastrophe of 1914.^ n^i^- 

5 

For the comprehension of history we have 
perhaps gained as little from Comte's positive laws 
as from Hegel's metaphysical categories. Both 
thinkers had studied the facts of history only slightly 
and partially, a rather serious drawback which 
enabled them to impose their own constructions with 
the greater ease. Hegel's method of a priori 
synthesis was enjoined by his philosophical theory ; 
but in Comte we also find a tendency to a priori 
treatment. He expressly remarks that the chief 
social features of the Monotheistic period might 
almost be constructed a priori. 

The law of the Three Stages is discredited. It , 

> He died In 1857- 
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may be contended that general Prepress depends 
on intellectual progress, and that theolc^y, meta- 
physics, and science have common roots, and are 
ultimately identical, being merely phases in the 
movement of the intelligence. But the law of this 
movement, if it is to rank as a scientific hypothesis, 
must be properly deduced from known causes, 
and must then be verified by a comparison with 
historical facts. Comte thought that he fulfilled 
these requirements, but in both respects his demon- 
stration was defective. 

The gravest weakness perhaps in his historical 
sketch is the gratuitous assumption that man in the 
earliest stage of his existence had animistic beliefs 
and that the first phase of his progress was con- 
trolled by felishism. There is no valid evidence 
that fetishism is not a relatively late development, 
or that in the myriads of years stretching back 
beyond our earliest records, during which men 
decided the future of the human species by their 
technical inventions and the discovery of fire, they 
had any views which could be called religious or 
theological. The psychology of modern savages is 
no clew to the minds of the people who wrought 
tools of stone in the world of the mammoth and the 
Rhinoceros tickorkiKUs. If the first stage of man's 
development, which was of such critical importance 
for his destinies, was pre-animistic, Corate's law of 
progress fails, for it does not cover the ground. 

In another way, Comte's system may be criticised 
for failing to cover the ground, if it is regarded as 
a philosophy of history. In accordance with "the 
happy artifice of Condorcet," he assumes that the 
growth of European civilisation Is the only history 
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that matters, and discards entirely the civilisations,^ 
for instance, of India and China. This assumption 
is much more than an artifice, and he has not 
scientifically justified it. 

The reader of the Pkilosophie positive will also 
observe that Comte has not grappled with a 
fundamental question which has to be faced in 
unravelling the woof of history or seeking a law of 
events. 1 mean the question of contingency. It 
must be remembered that contingency does not in 
the least affect the doctrine of determinism ; it is 
compatible with the strictest interpretation of the 
principle of causation. A particular example may 
be taken to show what it implies. 

It may plausibly be argued that a military 
dictatorship was an inevitable sequence of the 
French Revolution. This may not be true, but let A' 
us assume it. Let us further assume that, givem 
Napoleon, it was inevitable that he should be the 
dictator. But Napoleon's existence was due to an 
independent causal chain which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the course of political events. He 
might have died in his boyhood by disease or by 
an accident, and the fact that he survived was due 
to causes which were similarly independent of the 
causal chain which, as we are assuming, led neces- 
sarily to an epoch of monarchical government 
The existence of a man of his genius and character 
at the given moment was a contingency which 
profoundly affected the course of history. If he 
had not been there another dictator would have 
grasped the helm, but obviously would not have 
done what Napoleon did. 

It is clear that the whole history of man has 
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been modified at every stage by such contingencies, 
which may be defined as the colirsions of two 
independent causal chains. Voltaire was perfectly 
right when tie emphasised the roU of chance in his- 
tory, though he did not realise what it meant. This 
factor would explain the oscillations and deflections 
which Comte admits in the movement of historical 
precession. But the question arises whether it 
may not also have once and again definitely altered 
the direction of the movement Can the factor be 
regarded as virtually negligible by those who, like 
Comte, are concerned with the large perspective of 
human development and not with the details of an 
episode? Or was Renouvier right in principle 
when he maintained " the real possibility that the 
sequence of events from the Emperor Nerva 
to the Emperor Charlemagne might have been 
radically different from what it actually was " ? ' 

6 
It does not concern us here to examine the 
defects of Comte's view of the course of European 
history. But It interests us to observe that his 
synthesis of human Progress is, like Hegel's, what 
I have called a closed^_s_y§ifim. Just as his own 
absolute philosophy marked for Hegel the highest 
and ultimate term of human development, so for 
Comte the coming society whose organisation he 
adumbrated was the final state of humanity beyond 
which there would be no further movement. It 
would take time to perfect the organisation, and 

> He iltustraUd tM« propotitioD b; * fanciful Tecontlnction of Earopean 
hutoiy from loO lo Soo A.D. in hii UckrutU, 1S76. He contended (bat 
there ii no definite liw of progreu : " The tiuc law liei in ibe equal pooi- 
bilitjr of progrew or r^^ren for tocjetie* ai foi individnali." 
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the period would witness a continuous increase 
of knowledge, but the main characteristics were 
de&iitQly .fijted. ^Ar gtp jJ-iTn-jt ^fOM l v^ that thi * 
distant future, could he survive to experience it, 
could contain any surprises for Jiim, His theory 
of Progress thus differed from the eighteenth 
century views which vaguely contemplate an in- 
definite development and only profess to indicate 
some genera) tendencies. He expressly repudiated 
this notion of ind^nite progress ; the data, he said, 
justify only the inference of contimums progress, 
which is a different thing, 

A second point in which Comte in his view of 
Progress differed from the French philosophers of 
the preceding age is this. Condorcet and his pre- 
decessors regarded it exclusively from the eudae- 
monic point of view. The goal of Progress for 
them was the attainment of human felicity. With 
felicity Comte is hardly more concerned than 
Hegel. The establishment of a fuller harmony 
between men and their environment in the third 
stage will no doubt mean happiness. But this con- 
sideration lies outside the theory, and to introduce 
it would only intrude an unscientific element into the 
analysis. The course of development is determined 
by intellectual ideas, and he treats these as inde- 
pendent of, and indifferent to, eudaemonic motives. 

A third point to be noted is the Authoritarian 
character of the regime of the future. Comte's 
ideal state would be as ill to live in for any 
unfortunate being who values personal liberty as 
a theocracy or any socialistic Utopia. He had as 
little sympathy with liberty as Plato or as Bossuet, 
and less than the eighteenth century philosophers. 
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This feature, common to Comte and the Saint- 
Simonians, was partly due to the reaction c^inst 
the Revolution, but it also resulted from the logfic 
of the man of science. If sociological Jaws .^re 
positively established as certainly a§...Lbe law of 
gravitation, no room ia left ibc opinion ; right social 
conduct is definitely fixed ; the proper functions of 
every member of society admit of no question ; 
therefore the claim to liberty is perverse and 
irrational. It is the same at^ment which some 
modern exponents of Eugenics use to advocate a 
state tyranny in the matter of human breeding. 

When Comte was writing, the progressive 
movement in Europe was towards increase of 
liberty in all its forms, national, civic, political, and 
economical. On one hand there was the agitation 
for the release of oppressed nationalities, on the 
other the growth of liberalism in England and 
France. The aim of the liberalism of that period 
was to restrict the functions of government ; its 
spirit was distrust of the state. As a political 
theory it was defective, as modern Liberals acknow- 
ledge, but it was an important expression of the 
feeling that the interests of society are best furthered 
by the free interplay of individual actions and aims. 
It thus implicitly contained or pointed to a,iJi£Qi:}£ 
of Progress sharply opposed to Comte's : that the 
realisation of the fullest possible measure of 
individual liberty is the condition of ensuring the 
maximum of enei^y and effectiveness in improving 
our environment, and therefore the condition of 
attaining public felicity. Right or wrong, this 
theory reckons with fundamental facts of human 
nature which Comte ignored. 
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7 

Co mte spent the later years of his life in com- 
posing another huge work, oq social reoj£;aQisatlon. 
It included a new religion, in which Humanity was 
the object of worship, but added nothing valuable 
or memorable to the speculations of his earlier 
manhood. 

The Course of Positive Philosophy was not a 
book that took the public by storm. We are told 
by a competent student of social theories in France 
that the author's name was little known in his own 
country till about 1855, when his greatness began 
to win recognition, and his influence to operate.' 
Even then his work can hardly have been widely 
read. But throi^h men like Littr^ and Taine, 
whose conceptions of history were moulded by his 
teaching, and men like Mill, whom he stimulated, (Ury^^f^ 
as well as through the disciples who adopted p. . . 
Positivism as a religion, his leading principles, '^^''^''■y^ 
detached from his system, became current in the ' 
world of speculation. 

^p \^\A \\\f foun dations of sociology , con vincing 
many min ds that thq history of civilisation is subject^ '^ 
to ge nCTaTlaws, or. in other words , thfl^ ^ si-if nr^ f>f ^ ^ c^iJ^J^^T-j*, 
society IS possible. In England this idea was still a ,,^3.^e^^r''^^' 
novelty when Miirs5jyj/«»»tf/"Z<'^ appeared in 1843. ^fe^^^^jff .. 

The publication of this work, which attempted -^ '^ 

to define the rules for the investigation of trutji_in ypilP a^ 
all fields of inquiry .and to provide, teats for. tli& f£^^ 
hypothesjs_of science, was a considerable event . f>pA,.g^%' 
w ither we regard i ts^aalue- apd rang g_or its f?- ^ . 

foiled influence on educajjoo- — MiU,- jjio h ad 6***^*^ 

* Wdll, iiist. dm moKVtmtnl tarial, p. 3i. 
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followed recent French thought attentively and was 
particularly impressed by the system of Comte, re- 
cognised that a new meth od -o f i rr v efttigatingsocial 
phenome na had b p**!! inaiignrpj ed by the thinEeiT~* 
whCTset out to discover the "law" ot hu man p ro- 
gi-i.cc;»7T~^j-[p^p..n^N!fj^{.^ amT welr nmed it as 

>tii]TTq^r tn previo us methods, and at the same tim e 

pointed outitsjimkatieaa, 

TilTaBout fifty years ago, he said, generalisations 
on man and society have erred by i 



icitly ass um- 
ing that humatPnatilfe^Sd society will lor ever 
revol ve m the sa mFoltiii and ujchlbit virtually^h6. 
s amephenomenS This is sLill the view ot ttie 
ostentatiously practical votaries of common sense in 
Great Britain ; whereas the more reflective minds 
of the present age, analysing historical records more 
minutely, have adopted the opinion that the human 
race is in a state of necessary progression. The 
reciprocal action between circumstances and human 
nature, from which social phenomena result, must 
produce either a cycle or a trajectory. 
maintained._ihe— CQ0ce2tion_ofj 
successors have^uniy^sallyad opted th e-id« a o f - a — 
trSjectbry'~or progress, and a r e-- e nde a vouring - to 
discOTfitiKrravi'.._. ^-' — " 

out they have fallen into a misconception in 
imagining that if they can find a law of uniformity 
' in the succession of events they can infer the future 
from the past terms of the series. For such a law 
would only be an " empirical law " ; it would not be 
a causal law or an ultimate law. However rigidly 
uniform, there Is no gfuarantee that it would apply 
to phenomena outside those from which it was 
derived. It must itself depend on laws of mind and 
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character (psycholc^ and etholc^). When those 
laws are known and the nature of the dependence 
is explained, when the determining causes of all the 
changes constituting the progress are understood, 
then the empirical law will be elevated to a scientific 
law, then only will it be possible to predict 

Thus Mill asserted that if the advanced thinkers 
who are engaged on the subject succeed in discover- 
ing an empirical law from the data of history, it may 
be converted into a scientific law by deducing it 
a priori from the principles of human nature. In the 
meantime, he argued that what is already known of 
those principles justifies the important conclusion 
that the order of general human prc^ression will 
mainly depend on the order of prc^ression in the 
intellectual convictions of mankind. ' Ci.JL 

Throughout his exposition Mill uses " progress "^j^^^^ 
in a^eutral sense- withtj^ut implyinfy that the ^ppa^ ^J^^u^ 
gressio n n ecessarily means improvement So cifll Pt-<i^t» "^ ^ 
science~has still to demonstrate that the changes -^t ^AJi 
flptprpmpH hy j^ nman nature do mean improvements "Vu-^^ti^ 
^utin wa rninp y the i^aHer nf fhis he declares him- '5 \ii„„aj2— 
self to be pers onally an optimist h ^-lipvln^ that thr 
generalTenHency, savi ng temporary exreptJnns, iw^ 
Tn the dirtCllOtt 6f a oetter and happier state. 



Twenty years l ater' Mill was able to say that 
thg concep tion of history as subject to general laws 
h ad ''passed into the domain of newspaper and 
ordin ary political discussion. Buckle's History 
of Civilisation in England^ which enjoyed an 



■ Id Utei editioiu of the Z^fu. 
* Vol. i. appcMcd in 1857. vol. iL in iMl. 
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immediate success, did a great deal to popularise 
the idea. In this stimulating work Ru gm p- t ppk th e 
fstftfff Pr"g''gs&,for granted ; his purpose was to in- 
vestigate its causes. Considering the two general 
conditions on which all events depend, human nature 
and external nature, he arrived at two conclusions : 
(i) In the early stage of history the mBuence of 
man's external environment is the more decisive 
factor ; but as time goes on the rSles are gradually 
inverted, and now it is his own nature that Is princi- 
pally responsible for his development (2) Progress 
is determined, not by the emotional and moral 
faculties, but by the intellect ; ^ the emotional and 
moral faculties are stationary, and therefore religion 
is not a decisive influence in the onward movement 
of humanity. " I pledge myself to show that the 
prepress Europe has made from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion is entirely due to its intellectual activity. . . . 
In what may be called the innate and original 
morals of mankind there is, so far as we are aware, 
no progress." 

Buckle was convinced that social phenomena 
exhibit the same undeviating regularity as natural 
phenomena. In this belief he was chiefly influenced 
by the investigations of the Belgian statistician 
Quetelet { 1 835). " Statistics," he said, " has already 
thrown more light on the study of human nature 
than all the sciences put tc^ether." From the 
regularity with which the same crimes recur in the 
same state of society, and many other constant 
averages, he inferred that all actions of individuals 
result directly from the state of society in which 
they live, and that laws are operating which, if we 

> This wu tbe view of Jonffroj, Gnnte, and Mill ; Buckle popnluifed it 
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take large enough numbers into account, scarcely 
undergo any sensible perturbation.' Thus the 
evidence of statistics points to the conclusion that 
progress is not determined by the acts of individual 
men, but depends on general laws of the intellect 
which govern the successive stages^of public opinion. 
The totality of human actions at any given time 
depends on the totality of knowledge and the extent 
of its diffusion. 

ThaXi we hayethe theory that- htatery » subject 
to gener^ laws j_n jts nrnsf ungnfilifi'^ ^'■•''•'nj b'"^^^ 
on^a fallacious view of the significance of statistical 
facts. Buclcle's attehipnd'sKow ^e operation of 
general laws in the actual history of man was dis- 
appointing. When he went on to review the concrete 
facts of the historical process, his own political 
principles came into play, and be was more concerned 
with denouncing the tendencies of which he did not 
approve than with extricating general laws from the 
sequence of events. His comments on religious 
persecution and the obscurantism, of governments 
and churches were instructive and timely, but 
they did not do much to exhibit a set of rigid 
laws governing and explaining the course of human 
development 

The doctrine, that history is under the irresistible 
control of law was also popularised by an American 
physiologist, j. W. l>fapcr, whose History of the 
Intellectual Developmenl~o/ Europe appeared in 
1864 and was widely read. His starting-point was 
a superficial analogy between a society and an 
individual. " Social advancement is as completely 

1 Kant bad ilreadf (.ppealed to tt«tii(ic* in ». simikr icDie ; *ee above, 
P- 343. 
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under the control of natural law as a bodily growth. 
The life of an individual is a miniature of the life of 
a nation," and "particles" in the individual organ- 
ism answer to persons in the political organism. 
Both have the same epochs — infancy, childhood, 
youth, manhood, old age — and therefore European 
progress exhit)its five phases, designated as Credu- 
lity, Inquiry, Faith, Reason, Decrepitude. Draper's 
conclusion was that Europe, now in the fourth 
period, is hastening to a long period of decrepitude. 
The prospect did not dismay him ; decrepitude is the 
culmination of Progress, and means the organisation 
of national intellect That has already been achieved 
in China, and she owes to it her well-beii^ and 
longevity. " Europe is inevitably hfistening to be- 
come what China is. In her we may see what we 
shall be like when we are old." 

Judged by any standard, Draper's work is much 
inferior to Buckle's, but both these books, utterly 
different though they were in both conception and 
treatment, performed a similar function. Each in 
its own way diffused the view which had originated 
in France, that civilisation is progression and, like 
nature, subject to general laws. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"progress" m THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT (183O-1851) 



In 1850 there appeared at Paris a small book by 
M. A. Java ry. with the title Df._ljd ^e 4^ p ra gr h. 
Its interest lies in the express recognition that 
Progress wa s the__characterjstic .idea of the j^e, 
ardently received by some, hotly denounced by 
others, 

"If there is any idea," he says, "that belongs 
properly to one century, at least by the importance 
accorded to it, and that, whether accepted or not, 
is familiar to all minds, it is the idea of Pn^ress 
conceived as the general law of history and the 
future of humanity." 

He observes that some, intoxicated by the 
spectacle of the material improvements of modern 
civilisation and the results of science, set no limits 
to man's power or his hopes ; while others, unable 
to deny the facts, say that this progress serves only 
the lower part of human nature, and refuse to look 
with complacency on a movement which means, 
they assert, a continuous decadence of the nobler 
part To which it is replied that, if moral de- 
cadence is a fact, it is only transient; it is a 
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necessary phase of a development which means 
moral prepress in the end, for it is due to the 
process by which the beliefs, ideas, and institutions 
of the past disappear and make way for new and 
better principles. 

And Javary notes a prevailing tendency in 
France to interpret every contemporary movement 
as pn^ressive, while all the social doarinaires 
justify their particular reforms by invoking the law 
of Progress. It was quite true that during the July 
monarchy nearly all serious speculations on society 
and history were related to that idea. It was 
common to Michelet and Quinet, who saw in the 
march of civilisation the gradual triumph of liberty ; 
to Leroux and Cabet, who preached humanitarian 
communism ; to Louis Blanc and to Proudhon ; to 
the bourgeois, who were satisfied with the r^ime of 
Louis Philippe and grew rich, fallowing the precept 
of Guizot, as well as to the workers who overthrew 
it It is significant that the journal of Louis Blanc, 
in which he published his book on the Organisation 
of Work {1839), was entitled Revue des progris. 
The political question as to the due limits between 
government and individual freedom was discussed 
in terms of Progress : is personal liberty or state 
■ authority the efficient means of.prt^ressing? The 
metaphysical question of nr issity and freewill 
acquired a new interest : is Prepress a fatality, 
independent of human purposes, determined by 
general, ineluctable, historical laws ? Quinet and 
Michelet argued vigorously against the optimism 
of Cousin, who with H^el held that history is just 
what it ought to be and could not be improved. 
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Among the competing theories of the time, and 
sharply opposed to the views of Comte, was the 
idea, derived from the Revolution, that the worl d 

is moving towards.. universal equality and the 

obliteration of class distinctions, that this is the 
true direction of Progress. This view, represented 
by leaders of the popular movement against the 
bourgeois ascendency, derived powerful reinforce- 
ment from one of the most enlightened political 
thinkers of the day. The appearance of de 
Tg cque ville's renowned study of American demo- 
cracy was the event of 1834. He was convinced 
that he had discovered on the other side of the 
Atlantic the answer to the question whither the 
world is tending. In American society he found 
that equality of conditions is the generating fact on 
which every other fact depends. He concluded 
that equality is the goal of humanity, providentially 
designed. 

" The gradual development of equality of con- 
ditions has the principal characteristics of a provi- 
dential fact It is universal, it is permanent, it 
eludes human power ; all events and all men serve 
this development . . . This whole book has been 
written undf>r mpression of a sort of religious 

ter- .ui.^i in the author's soul by the view 

of this irresistible revolution which for so many 
centuries has been marching across all obstacles, 
and which is to-day seen still advancing in the 
midst of the ruins it has made. ... If the men of 
our time were brought to see that the gradual and 
progressive development of equality is at once the 
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past and the future of their history, this single 
discovery would give that development the sacred 
character of the will of the sovran master." 

Here we have a view of the direction of Progress 
and the meaning of history, pretending to be 
based u[K>n the study of facts and announced with 
the most intense conviction. And behind it is 
the fatalistic doctrine that the movement cannot 
be arrested or diverted ; that it is useless to 
struggle against it; that men, whatever they may 
do, cannot deflect the clock-like motion regulated 
by a power which de Tocqueville calls Providence 
but to which his readers might give some other 



It has been conjectured,' and seems probable 
enough, that de Tocqueville's book was one of 
the influences which wrought ujpon the mind of 
Proudhon. The speculations of this remarkable 
man, wKo, Tike Saint-Simon and Comte, sought to 
found a new science of society, attracted general 
attention in the middle of the century. His hostility 
to religion, his notorious dictum that "property is 
theft," his gospel of " anarchy," and the defiant, 
precipitous phrases in which he clothed his ideas, 
created an impression that he was a dangerous 
anti-social revolutionary. But when his ideas are 
studied in their context and translated into sober 
language, they are not so unreasonable. Notwith- 
standing his communistic theory of property and 
his ideal of equality, he was a strong individualist 
He held that the future of civilisation depends on 

* Geoqies Sorel, Let TUmtiaia dufregris, pp. 147-8 (1908). 
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the eneryv of individuals, that liberty Js a mndJtion I ^^'^ 
nf its aAvstnr^ ant^ thar th^ Pnd tn h^ lf«>p^ in 

view is thf cjttpMwhmfft^H f^ f lustjce. whJch mea ns 
equa|it;y , He saw the difficulty of reconciling 
liberty with complete equality, but hoped that the 
incompatibility would be overcome by a g^dual 
reduction of the natural differences in men's 
capacities. He said, " I am an anarchist," but his 
anarchy only meant that the time would come when 
govern!n.ejJt- .would, J)e_ ^yp?.rfl"^us, _when every 
hupian bei ng could be tru sted to act wisel y and 
morally with out a^ restraining authority or external 
sanctiojis. Nor was he a Utopian. He compre- 
hended that such a transformation of society would 
be a long, slow process, and he condemned the 
schools of Saint-Simon and Fourier for imagining 
that a millennium might be realised immediately 
by a change of organisation. 

He tells us that all his speculations and contro- 
versial activities are penetrated with the Idea of 
Progress , which hf;_jlp;p];ihrrl as "thn rnilwny of 
liberty ; and his radical criticism on current social 
theories, whether conservative or democratic, was 
that they did not take Progress seriously though 
they invoked it. 

"What dominates in all my studies, what forms 
their banning and end, their summit and their 
base, their reason, what makes my originality as a 
thinker (if I have any), is that I affirm Progress 
resolutely, irrevocably, and everywhere, and deny 
the Absolute. All that I have ever written, all I 
have denied or affirmed, I have written, denied or 
affirmed in the name of one unique idea. Progress. 
My adversaries, on the other hand, are all partisans 
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of the Absolute, in omni gemre, casu, ei numero, to 
use the phrase of Sganarelle." 



A vague confidence in Progress had lain behind 
and encouraged the revolution of 1789, but in the 
revolution of 1848 the idea was defini tely enthrone d 
a3_ th ^ re gna nt prmcTpl^ It 'presided over the 
session of the Committee which drew up the Con- 
stitution of the second Republic. Armand Marrast. 
the most important of the men who framed 
that document, based the measure of universal 
suffr^e upon "the invisible law which rules 
societies," the law of progress which has been so 
long denied but which is rooted in the nature of 
man. His argument was this : Revolutions are due 
to the repression of progress, and are the expression 
and triumph of a progress which has been achieved. 
But such convulsions are an undesirable method 
of progressing; how can they be avoided.'' Only 
by organising elastic institutions in which new ideas 
of amelioration can easily be incorporated, and laws 
which can be accommodated without struggle or 
friction to the rise of new opinions. What is 
needed Is a flexible government open to the pene- 
tration of ideas, and the key to such a government 
is universal suffrage. 

Universal suffrage was practical politics, but the 
success of the revolution fluttered agreeably all the 
mansions of Utopia, and social reformers of every 
type sought to improve the occasion. In the history 
of the political struggles of 1848 the names are 
written of Proudhon, of Victor Consid^rant the 
disciple of Fourier, of Pierre Leroux the humanl- 
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tarian communist, and his devoted pupil George 
Sand. The chief title of Leroux to be remembered 
is just his influence over the soul of the great novelist. 
Her later romances are pervaded by ideas derived 
from his teaching. His communism was vague and 
ineffectual, but he was one of the minor forces in the 
thought of the period, and there are some features 
in his theory which deserve to be pointed out 

Leroux had begun as a member of the Saint- 
Simonian school, but he divei^ed into a path of his 
own. He reinstated the ideal of equality which 
Saint-Simon rejected, and made the approach to 
that ideal the measure of Progress. The most / „ ^-,.. 
significant process i n history, he held. Is the graq ual 
bre gK.ii]y;"down of caste a nd cl ass: th e proc ess is 
now a pproaching its completion : " tp-d^ y j fit ^ft is 
syno nymou s .with fgual" 

In order to advance to the city of the future w e 
m ust have a force and a lever. Man is the fo rce, 
an d the lever is the idea of Progress. It is sup plied 
by the study of history which displays tJie_iiiiprove- 
ment ot oTIrTacurties, tlie incr ease of our power oyer 
natu re, th e pos sIHiIity of organising^ society^ more 
efficaciously. But the force and the lever are not 
enough; A'TuIcrum Is also required, and this is to 
be found in the "solidarity" of ^e human race. But - 
this conceplion meant for Leroux something different 
from what is ordinarily meant by the phrase, a 
deeper and even mystical bond. Human "solidarity" 
was a corollary from the pantheistic religion of the 
Saint-Simonians, but with Leroux, as with Fourier, 
it was derived from the more difficult doctrine of 
palingenesis. We of this generation, he believed, 
are not merely the sons and descendants of past 
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generations, we are the past generations themselves, 
which have come to birth again in us. 

Through many pages of the two volumes' in 
which he set forth his thesis, Leroux expended 
much useless learning in endeavouring to establish 
this doctrine, which, were it true, might be the 
central principle in a new religion of humanity, a 
transformed Pythagoreanism. It is easy to under- 
stand the attractiveness of palingenesis to a believer 
in Progress : for it would provide a solution of the 
anomaly that generations after generations are 
sacrificed for the sake of posterity, and so appear 
to have no value in themselves. Believers in 
Progress, who are sensitive to the sufferings of 
mankind, past and present, need a stoical resolution 
to face this fact We saw how Herder refused to 
accept it. A pantheistic faith, like that of the Saint- 
Simonian Church, may help some, it cannot do 
more, to a stoical acquiescence. The palingenesis 
of Leroux or Fourier removes the radical injustice. 
The men of each generation are sacrificed and 
suffer for the sake of their descendants, but as their 
descendants are themselves come to life again, they 
are really suffering in their own interests. They 
will themselves reach the desirable state to which 
the slow, painful process of history is tending. 

But palingenesis, notwithstanding all the ancient 
opinions and traditions that the researches of 
Leroux might muster, could carry little conviction 
to those who were ceasing to believe in the familiar 
doctrine of a future life detached from earth, and 
Madame Dudevant was his only distinguished 
convert. 

■ Dt ekumamt^t 1840 (dedicated to B^nuger). 
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5 

The 35rpnH<.n/-y r,( t\if ii^^j^ f^f Pfp^jocc among 
thoughtful people tn France in the middle of the 
last century is illujtrateiJijLthe work which Ernest 
R enan composed under the immediate impression 
0/ the events of 1 848. He desired to understand 
the significance of the current revolutionary 
doctrines, and was at once involved in speculation 
on the future of humanity. This is the purport of 
L'Avenir de la scimce} 

The author was then convinced that history has 
a goal, and that mankind tends perpetually, though 
in an oscillating line, towards a more perfect state, 
through the growing dominion of reason over 
instinct and caprice. He takes the French 
Revolution as the critical moment in which 
humanity first came to know itself. That revolu- 
tion was the 6rst attempt of man to take the reins 
into his own hands. All that went before we may 
call, with Owen, the irrational period of human 
existence. 

We have now come to a point at which we must 
choose between two faiths. If we despair of . 
reason, we may find a refuge from utter scepticism 
in a belief in the external authority of the Roman 
Church. If we trust reason, we must accept the 
march of the human mind and justify the modern 
spirit. And it can be justified only by proving that 
it is a necessary step towards perfection. Renan 
affirmed his belief in the second alternative, and 
felt confident that science — including philology, 
on the human bearings of which he enlarged,— 

> L'Avtnir de Ui scUtut—PetuUs de (1848). Pablitlied in 1890. 
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philosophy, and art would ultimately enable men to 
realise an ideal civilisation, in which all would be 
equal. The state, he said, is the machine of 
Progress, and the Socialists are right in formulat- 
ing the problem which man has to solve, though 
their solution is a bad one. For individual liberty, 
which socialism would seriously limit, is a definite 
conquest, and ought to be preserved inviolate. 

Renan wrote this work in 1848 and 1849, but 
did not publish it at the time. He gave it to the 
world forty years later. Those forty years had 
robbed him of his early optimism. He continues 
to believe that the unfortunate conditions of our 
race might be ameliorated by science, but he 
denounces the view that men can ever be equal 
Inequality is written in nature ; it is not only a 
necessary consequence of liberty, but a necessary 
postulate of Prepress. There will always be a 
superior minority. He criticises himself too for 
having fallen into the error of Hegel, and assigned 
to man an unduly important place in the universe. 

In 1890 there was nothing left of the senti- 
mental socialism which he had studied in 1848 ; 
it had been blown away by the cold wind of 
scientific socialism which Marx and Engels created. 
And Renan had come to think that in this new 
form socialism would triumph.' He had criticised 
Comte for believing that "man lives exclusively 
by science, or rather little verbal tags, like geo- 
metrical theorems, dry formulae." Was he satis6ed 
by the concrete doctrine of Marx that all the 
phenomena of civilisation at a given period are 

' He rwkoaed withoaC tbe new force*, opposed to sodaliim u well as 
to pailUmentacj democracy, repreicDted by Baknnin and aea like Gewsef 
Sorel. 
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determined by the methods of production and 
distribution which then prevail? But the future 
of socialism is a minor issue, and the ultimate goal 
of humanity Is quite uncertain. "Ce qu'il y a de 
consolant, c'est qu'on arrive necessairement quel- 
que part." We may console ourselves with the' 
certainty that we must get somewhere. 



Pr oudhon described the idea of Progress as th e 
railway of liberty. It cert ainly su p jj ljed mo tjye 
•r^.^r_to_sociaI ideals wEicH were repugnant apd 
alarming to the authorities of the Catholic Church. 
At the "Vat'can it was cfearly seen that the idea 
was a powerful engine driven by an enemy ; and in 
the famous Syllabus of errors which Pope Pius IX 
flung in the face of the modern world at the end of 
1864, Progress had the honour of being censured. 
The eightieth error, which closes the list, runs 
thus : 

Romanus Pontifex potest ac debet cum progressu, 
cum liberalismo et cum recenti civilitate sese reconciliare 
et componert 

"The Roman Pontiffcan, and ought to, be reconciled 
and come to terms with progress, with liberalism, 
and with modern civilisation." 

No wonder, seeing that Prepress was invoked 
to justify every movement that stank in the nostrils 
of the Vatican — liberalism, toleration, democracy, 
and socialism. And the Roman Church welt 
understood the intimate connection of the idea with 
the advance of rationalism. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MATERIAL PROGRESS : 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1 85 1 



,' It is not easy for a new idea of the speculative 
order to penetrate and inform the general conscious- 
ness of a community until it has assumed some 
external and concrete embodiment or is recom- 
mended by some striking material evidence. In the 
case of Prepress both these conditions were f ulfille d 
in the period 1 8^20 to 1 859. fn the Saint Simonian 
Church, and in the attempts of Owen and Cabet to 
found ideal societies, people saw practical enterprises 
inspired by the idea. They might have no sym- 
pathy with these enterprises, but their attention was 
attracted. And at the same time they were witness- 
ing a rapid transformation of the external conditions 
of life, a movement to the continuation of which 
there seemed no reason for setting any limit in the 
future. The spectacular results of the advance of 
science and mechanical technique brought home to 
the mind of the average man the conception of an 
indefinite increase of man's power over nature as 
his brain penetrated her secrets. Th is eviden t 
material progress which has. continued mce^antly 
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ever since Jias..been-a.-maiiwtay -of ^general belief' 
in Progress which 4s prevalent to-day. 

England was the leader in this material progress, 
of which the particulars are familiar and need not be 
enumerated here. The discovery of the power of 
steam and the potentialities of coal revolutionised 
the conditions of life. Men who were bom at the 
b^inning of the century had seen, before they had 
passed the age of thirty, the rapid development of 
steam navigation, the illumination of towns and 
houses by gas, the opening of the hrat railway. 

It was just before this event, the opening of the^ 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, which showed I 
how machinery would abbreviate space as it had \ 
revolutionised industry, that Southey published his 
Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress of 
Society {1829). There we see the effect of the new 
force on his imagination. " Steam," he says, " will 
govern the world next, . . . and shake it too be- 
fore its empire is established." The bic^rapher of 
Nelson devotes a whole conversation to the subject 
of "steam and war." But the theme of the book is 
the question of moral and social progress, on which 
the author inclines to the view that "the world will 
continue to improve, even as it has hitherto been 
continually improving ; and that the progress of 
knowledge and the diffusion of Christianity will 
bring about at last, when men become Christian in 
reality as well as in name, something like that 
Utopian state of which philosophers have loved 
to dream." This admission of Progress, cautious 
though it was, circumscribed by reserves and com- 
promised by hesitations, coming from such a 
conservative pillar of Church and State as Southey, 
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is a notable sign of the times, when we remember 
that the idea was still associated then with revolution 
and heresy. 

It is significant too that at the same time an 
octogenarian mathematician of Aberdeen was com- 
posing a book on the same subject. Hamilton's 
Progress of Society is now utterly forgotten, but it 
must have contributed in its day to propagating the 
same moderate view of Progress, consistent with 
orthodoxy, which Southey held. " The belief of the 
perfectibilitv of human nature and the attammq nt 
of a golden age in which vice and misery have ng 
pl ace, will onlv be entertained by an enthusiast ; 
but an inquiry into the means of improving puc 
^lq tU fe and enlarging our ha ppiness is consist ent 
__lKUil_^oh£C_ Ifi&sen^ and i s the most important 
subject,^ m e re l y human, that can engage the mind 
of man."' 



We have been told by Tennyson that when he 
went by the first train from Liverpool to Manchester 
(1830) he thought that the wheels ran in grooves. 
" Then I made this line : 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change." ' 

Locksley Hall, which was published in 1842, 
illustrates how the idea of Progress had begun to 
creep into the imagination of Englishmen. Though 
subsidiary to a love story, it is the true theme of 
the poem. The pulsation of eager interest in the 
terrestrial destinies of humanity, the large excitement 

' P, I]. The book wis publUhed posthumomly byMnmif in 1830, • 
fMi after the author's death. 

■ See TenMjisaH, Mtmmr by his Sen, vol. L p. 195. 
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of living in a " wondrous Mother-age," dreams of 
the future, quicken the passion of the hero's youth. 
His disappointment in love disenchants him ; he 
sees the reverse side of civilisation, but at last he 
finds an anodyne for his palsied heart in a more 
sober version of his earlier faith, a chastened belief 
in his Mother-^e. He can at least discern an 
increasing purpose in history, and can be sure that 
" the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns." The novelty of the poem lay in finding 
a cathartic cure for a private sorrow, not in religion 
or in nature, but in the modern idea of Prc^ess. 
It may be said to mark a stage in the career of 
the idea. 

The view of civilisation which Tennyson took 
as his mc^i/ had no revolutionary implications, 
suggested no impatience or anger with the past. 
The startling prospect unfolding itself before Europe 
is " the long result of time," and history is justified 
by the promise of to-day : 

The centuries behind me like a rniitful land reposed. 

Very different was the spirit in which another 
great poet composed, nearly twenty years later, a 
wonderful hymn of Progress. Victor Hugo's P^tn 
Ciel, in his epic La L^gende des siicUs^ announces a 
new era of the world in which man, the triumphant 
rebel, delivered from his past, will move freely 
forward on a glorious way. The poet is inspired 
not by faith in a continuous development throughout 
the ages, but by the old spirit of the Revolution, 
and he sees in the past only a heavy chain which the 
race at last flings off. The horrible past has gone, 
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not to return : " ce monde est mort " ; and the poem 
is at once a paean on man's victorious rebellion 
against it and a dithyramb on the prospect of his 
future. 

. Man is imagined as driving through the heavens 
an aerial car to which the four winds are harnessed, 
mounting above the clouds, and threatening to 
traverse the ether. 

Superbe, il plane, avec un hymne en ses agrfcs ; 
Et I'on Toit voir passer la strophe du progrte. 

II est la nef, il est le phare ! 
L'homme enfiD prend son sceptre et jette son biton. 
Et I'on Toit s'envoler le calcul de Newton 

Mont£ suT I'ode de Pindare. 

But if this vision foreshadows the conquest of the 
air, its significance is symbolic rather than literal, 
and, like Pindar checking the steeds of his song, 
Hugo returns to earth : 

Fas si loin ! pas si haut ! redesceudons. Restons 
Ltiomme, restons Adam ; mats non l'homme k t^ons, 
Mais noa I'Adam tomW ! Tout autre r4ve altfere 
L'esp^e d'iJ&l qui convient h. la teire. 
Contentons-nous du mot : meilleur ! ^crit partout. 

Dawn has appeared, after six thousand years in the 
fatal way, and man, freed by "the invisible hand" 
from the weight of his chains, has embarked for new 
shores : 

Oil va-t-il ce navire f II va, de jour vHu, 
A I'avenir divin et pur, k la vertu, 

A la science qu'on voit luire, 
A la mort des fl^aux, k I'oubli g^n^reux, 
A I'abondance, au calme, au rire, k l'homme heureux, 

II va, ce glorieux navire. 

Oh I ce navire fait le voyage sacr^ 1 
C'est I'ascension bleue i son premier degr^ ; 
Hors de I'antique et vil d^combre, 
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Hors de la pesanteur, c'est I'avenir fond^ ; 
C'est le destin de rhomme k la fin 6vad^, 
Qui l^ve t'ancre et sort de Tombre 1 

The union of Jiumanit^ iB-A-wwitersal. common- 
wealthj^wKTcTT Tenn^on had expressed as "the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World," 
the goal of many theorists of Prepress, becomes 
in H ugo's imagination ifrmfilihinc .nuu£_£ublime. 
The magic ship of man's destiny is to compass 
the cosmopolis of the Stoics, a terrestrial order in 
harmony with the whole universe. 

Nef magique et supr^e I elle a, Hen qu'en marchant, 

Chang^ Ic cri terrestre en pur et joyeux chant, 
Rajeuni les races fl6trtes, 

^tabli I'oTdre vrai, montr^ le chemin sik, 

Dieu juste ! et &it entrer dans I'homme tant d'azur 
Qu'elle a supprim^ les patries ! 

Faisant k I'homme avec le ciel une cit^, 

Une pens^e avec toute I'immensit^, 
Elle abolit les vieilles r^les ; 

Elle abaisse les monts, elle annule les tours ; 

Splendide, elle introduit les peuples, marcheurs lourds, 
Dans la communion des aigles. 



3 
Between 1830 and 1850 railway transport spread 
throughout Great Britain and was introduced on the 
Continent, and electricity was subdued to man's use 
by the invention of telegraphy. The greatExhibi- 
tion qtl^ndon in jSgi was, in one of its aspects, a 
publi c recognition of the TiRtcrJal prfg'"*"''' of the 
age and the growing power of man over the physical 
world. Its aim, said a contemporary, was " to seize 
the living scroll of human prepress, inscribed with 
every successive conquest of man's intellect"' The "s— I 

■ ~ ' ■ ■ - ■ ~ ■ - lew of the OffidaJ ' 
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Prince Consort, who originated the Exhibition, 
explained its significance in a public speech : 

"Nobody who has p£ud any attention to the 
peculiar features of our present era will doubt for a 
moment that we are living at a period of most 
wonderful transition, which tends rapidly to ac- 
complish that great end to which indeed all history 
points — ike realisation of the unity of mankind, 
. . . The distances which separated the different 
nations and parts of the globe are rapidly vanishing 
before the achievements of modern invention, and 
we can traverse them with incredible ease ; the 
languages of all nations are known, and their acquire- 
ments placed within the reach of everybody ; thought 
is communicated with the rapidity, and even by the 
power, of lightning. On the other hand, the great 
principle of division of labour, which may be called 
the moving power of civilisation, is being extended 
to all branches of science, industry, and art . . . 
Gentlemen, the Exhibition of 185 1 is to give us a 
true test and a living picture of the point of develop- 
ment at which the whole of mankind has arrived 
in this great task, and a new starting-point from 
which all nations will be able to direct their further 
exertions."' 

The point emphasised here is the "solidarity" of 
the world. The Exhibition is to bring home to 
men's consciousness the community of all the in- 
habitants of the earth. The assembled peoples, 
wrote Thackeray, in his " May-day Ode," * 



' Mutin, Lift if Ike Printt Center/ <ed. 3), Hi. p. 347. The ipe«ch wm 
deUvered iX a banquet at ihe Muisioii Houie on March ai, 1850. 

■ Pablished in the Tinui, April 30, 1851. The EihitutioD wu opened 
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See the sumptuous banquet set, 
The brotherhood of nations met 
Around the feasL 

And this was the note struck in the leading article 
of the Times on the opening day : "The first morning 
since the creation that all peoples have assembled 
from all parts of the world and done a common act." 
It was claimed that the Exhibition signified a new, 
intelligent, and moral movement which " marks a 
great crisis in the history of the world," and fore- 
shadows universal peace. 

England, said another writer, produced Bacon 
and Newton, the two philosophers "who first lent 
direction and force to the stream of industrial science; 
we have been the first also to give the widest possible 
base to the watch-tower of international progress, 
which seeks the formation of the physical welt-being 
of man and the extinction of the meaner jealousies of 
commerce." ' 

These quotations show that the great Exhibition^ 
was at the time optimistically regarded, not merely 
as a record of material achievements, but as a 
demonstration that humanity was at last welt on its 
way to a better and happier state, through' the falling 
of barriers and the resulting insight that the interests 
of all are closely interlocked. A vista was suggested, 
at the end of which far-sighted people might think 
they discerned Tennyson's " Federation of the 
World." 

4 
Since the Exhibition, western civilisation has 
adv anced s tea<lily,"a'hd in some respects more' rapidly 

' EiliniurgA Remm, Uc. (it. 
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than any sober mind could have predicted' — civilisa- 
tion, at least, in the conventional sense, which has 
been not badly defined as " the development of 
material ease, of education, of equality, and of 
aspirations to rise and succeed in life." ' The most 
striking advance has been tn the technical con- 
veniences of life — that is, in the control over natural 
forces. It would be superfluous to enumerate the 
discoveries and inventions since 1850 which have 
abridged space, economised time, eased bodily suffer- 
ing, and reduced in some ways the friction of life, 
though they have increased it in others. This 
uninterrupted series of technical inventions, proceed- 
ing concurrently with immense enlargements of all 
branches of knowledge, has gradually accustomed 
the least speculative mind to the conception that 
civilisation is naturally progressive, and that con- 
tinuous improvement is part of the order of 
things. 

So far the hopes of 1851 have been fulfilled. 
But against all this technic al progre ss, with the 
enormous expansion of industry and commerce, 
dazzling to the man in the market-place when he 
pauses to reflect, have to be set the exploitation_^nd 
suflerings of industrial workers* the. difif'^y" of 
intense economic competition, the heavie r burd ens 
of preparation for modern war. The very increase 
of "material ease" seemed unavoidably to involve 
conditions inconsistent with universal happiness ; 
and the communications which linked the peoples 
of the world tc^ether modified the methods of warfare 
instead of bringing peace. "Toutes nos merveil- 
leuses inventions sont aussi puissantes pour le mal 

■ B. Kidd, Secial Evtbaim, p. 36S. 
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que pour le bien."' One fact indeed might be 
taken as an index that humanity was morally 
advancing — the abolition of slavery in America 
at the price of a long and sanguinary war. Yet 
some triumphs of philanthropy hardly seemed to 
endanger the conclusion that, while knowledge 
is indefinitely prt^ressive, th ere is no good reaso n 
fo r sanguine Tipp**" *^=^ "'an ic "^t.rft^ftth\e.''^f 
that universal happiness is atjaiuabis* A thought- 
fuTwrtter observed, discussing Prepress in 1864, 
that the innumerable individual steps in the growth 
of knowledge and business organisation have not 
been combined, so far, to produce a general advance 
in the happiness of life; each step brings increase 
of pressure.* 

Yet in spite of all adverse facts and many eminent 
dissenters the belief in social Progress has on the 
whole prevailed. This triumph of optimism was 
promoted by the victory of a revolutionary hypothesis 
in another field of inquiry, which suddenly electrified 
the world. 

> H. deFcrron, Ti/rri* du frvgrJs liS6j), E 439. 
' LoUe, MicTBcatmus (Eng. tr.), vol iL p. 396. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PROGRESS IN THE LIGHT OF EVOLUTION 



Ik .the six 

of Progress enterscL-upoO' >k^ »h.v^ r'"^^ f>f '*" 

history. During the /f rj^_B firiod, u p to the Frgp ch 

'^R^VoluUgn, ;* \\^'i K^*-n tr^arA^ ^thpr rflS^ia||)r -• it 

was taken for granted and received no searching 
examination " "either" from philosophers or from 
historians. In the sec <ittd period its immep se 
significance was. .^pprcbeiuled, and a search began 
for a general law which would flffin° ■'"•^ 'r'i*''^'i'ih 
iL_ The sjudy of sociology was founded, and at 
the same time~lhti iiiipi-essive results of science, 
applied to the conveniences of life, advertised the 
idea. It harmonised with the notion of "develop- 
ment" which had become current both in natural 
science and in metaphysics. Socialists and other- ' 
political reformers appealed to it as a gospel. 

By 1850 it was a familiar idea in Europe, but 
was not yet universally accepted as obviously true. 
The notion of social Progress had been growing in 
the atmosphere of the notion of biolc^ical develop- 
ment, but this development still seemed a highly 
precarious speculation. The fixity of species and 
the creation of man, defended by powerful interests 
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and prejudices, were attacked but were not shaken. 
The hypothesis of organic evolution was much in 
the same position as the Copemican hypothesis 
in the sixteenth century. Then in 1859 Darwin 
intervened, like Galileo. The appearance of the 
Origin of Species changed the situation by dis- 
proving definitely the dogma of fixity of species and 
assigning real causes for "transformism." What 
might be set aside before as a brilliant guess was 
elevated to the rank of a scientific hypothesis, and 
the following twenty years were enlivened by the 
stru^le around the evolution of life, against pre- 
judices chiefly theological, resulting in the victory 
of the theory. 

The Oripn of Spec ies led to t he third stage of 
'^ the fortunes of the idea of Progress. We saw how 
th^ heliocentric astronomy, by dethroning man from 
his privileged position in the universe of space and 
throwing him back on his own efforts, had helped 
that idea to compete with the idea of a busy 
Providence. He. now-suf&rs a new. degradation 
within the compass of his own planet. Evolution, 
shearing him of his glory as a rational being 
specially created to be the lord of the earth, traces 
a humble pedigree for him. And this secondv^ 
d^radation was the decisive fact which has / 
established the reign of the7dea-of-P« 



- . Evolution itself, it must be remembered, do es 
not necessarily mean, applied to society, the move- 
ment of man to a desirable goal. It is a neutra l. ^ 

. -ackntificconcep tioiL compatible either with optimis m 
or with pessimism. According to different estimates 
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\ it may appear to be a cruel sentence or a guarantee 
of steady amelioration. And it has been actually 
interpreted in both ways. 

In order to base P r ogress on Evolution two 

distinct arguments are ri^qwred. 11^ it could be 

shown that social life obeys the same general laws 

/of evolution as nature, and also that the process 

^ involves an increase of happiness, then Progress 

would be as valid a hypothesis as the evolution of 

\Jiving forms. Darwin had concluded his treatise 

with these words : 

As all the living forms of life are the lineal descendants 
of those which lived long before the Silurian epoch, we 
may feel certain that the ordinary succession by generation 
has never once been broken, and that no cataclysm has 
desolated the whole world. Hence we may look with 
some confidence to a secure future of equally inappreciable 
length. And as natural selection works solely by and 
for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental j 
environments will tend to progress towards perfection. 

Here the evolutionist struck the note of optimism. 
And he suggested that laws of Prepress would be 
found in other quarters than those where they had 
hitherto been sought 

/ The ablest and most influential development of 
the argument from evolution to Progress was the 

"^ ^ work of Spencer. He extended the principle of 
evolution to sociology and ethics, and was the most 
conspicuous interpreter of it in an optimistic sense.- 
He had been an evolutionist long before Darwin's 

^^^ decisive intervention, and in 1851 he had published 

his Social Statics, which, although he had not yet 

worked~5at the evolutionary laws which he began 

to formulate soon afterwards and was sUU a theist,, 
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exhibits the general trend of his optimistic philo- 
sophy. Progress here appears as the basis of a 
theory of ethics. The title indicates the influence 
of Comte, but the argument is sharply opposed to 
the spirit of Comte's teaching, and sociology is 
treated in a new way.' 

Sp encer begins by argu ing that th^ constancy_pf 
human _natuiK) so frequently alleged, is a fallacy . 
For change is the law of all things, of every single 
object as well as of the universe. " Nature in its 
infinite complexity is ever growing to a new 
development." It would be strange if, in this 
universal mutation, man alone were unchangeable, 
and it is not true. " He also obeys the law 
of indefinite variation." Contrast the houseless 
savages with Newtons and Shakespeares ; between 
these extremes there are countless degrees of 
idifference. If then humanity is indefinitely vari- . 

lahiff^ p^''f%tihi!''y i s pogsibi e. . 

In the second place, evil is not a permanen t , 
n eces sity. For all evil results from the non - 
adaptation of the organism to its conditions ; this 
^•is tru"e"6r every thing that lives. And it is equally 
true tKat'evir perpetually tends to disappear. In 
virtue of an essential principle of life, this ' non- 
adaptation of oiganisms to their conditions Is ever 
being rectified, and one or both continue to be 
modified until the adaptation is perfect And this 
applies to the mental as well as to the physical 
sphere. 

In the present state of the world men suffer 
many evils, and this shows that their characters. axB 
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not yet adjusted to the social state. Now the 
qualification requisite for the social state is that 
each individual shall have such desires only' as may 
fully be satisfied without trenching upon the ability 
of others to obtain similar satisfaction. This 
qualification is not yet fulfilled, because civilised 
man retains some of the characteristics which were 
suitable for the conditions of his earlier predatory 
life. He needed one moral constitution for his 
primitive state, he needs quite another for his present 
state. The resultant is a process of adaptation 
which has been going on for a long time, and will 
go on for a long time to come. 

Civilisation represents the adaptations which 
have already been accomplished. Progress means 
the successive steps of the process. That by this 
process man will eventually become suited to his 
mode of (life, Spencer has no doubts. All excess 
and deficiency of suitable faculties must disappear ; 
in other words, all imperfection. "The ultimate 
development of the ideal man is logically certain— 
as certain as any conclusion in which we place the 
most implicit faith ; for instance, that all men will 
die." Here is the theory of perfeaibility asserted, 
on new grounds, with a confidence not less assured 
than that of Condorcet or Godwin. ' 

Progress then is not an accident, but a necessity. 
Civilisation is a part of nature, being a development 
of man's latent capabilities under the action of 
favourable circumstances which were certain at 
some time or other to occur. Here Spencer's 
..argument assumes a. final cause. iJhe ultimate 
. purpose of creation, he asserts, is to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness, and to fulfil this aim 
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it is necessary that each member of the race shoiHd 
possess faculties enabling him to experience the* 
highest enjoyment of life, yet in such a way a; 
not to diminish the power of others to receive 
like satisfaction. Beings thus constituted cannot 
multiply in a world tenanted by inferior creatures ; 
these, therefore, must be dispossessed to make ~~ - 
room ; and to dispossess them aboriginal man must 
have an inferior constitution to begin with ; he 
must, bfi .predatory, he must have the desire to kill. 
In general, given an unsubdued earth, and the 
human being " appointed " to overspread and 
occupy it, then, the laws of life being what they are, 
no other series of changes than that which has 
actually occurred could have occurred. — 

The argument might be put in a form free from 
the assumption of a final cause, and without intro- 
ducing the conception of a divine Providence which 
in this work Spencer adopted, though in his later 
philosophy it was superseded by the conception of 
the Unknowable existing behind all phenomena. 
But the rSU of the Divine ruler is simply to set in 
piotion immutable forces to realise his design. " In 
the moral as in the material world accumulated 
evidence is gradually generating the conviction 
that events are not at bottom fortuitous, but that 
I they are wrought out in a certain inevitable way 
iby unchanging forces." 

The optimism_of Spencer 's yiew_could_ not_ be 
suTMSsed. "After patient study," he writes, "this 
chaos of phenomena into the midst of which he , ; ) 

[man] was bom has begun to generalise itself to .i£^/J 
him " ; instead of confusion he begins to discern 
" the dim outlines of a gigantic plan. No accidents, 
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no chance, but everywhere order and completeness. 
One by one exceptions vanish, and all becomes 
systematic." 

Always towards perfection is the mighty move- 
ment — towards a complete development and a more 
unmixed good ; subordinating in its universality alt petty 
irregularities and fallings back, as the curvature of the 
earth subordinates mountains and valleys. Even in evils 
the student learns to rect^nise only a stru^ling 
beneficence. But above all he is struck with the inherent 
suflicingness of things. 

But the movement towards harmony, the 
elimination of evil, will not be effected by idealists 
imposing their constructions upon the world or by 
authoritarian governments. It means gradual 
adaptation, gradual psychological change, and its 
life is individual liberty. It proceeds by the give 
and take of opposed opinions. Guizot had said, 
" Pr ogress, and at the same time resistance." An d 
S penc er conceives that resistance is benefi cial, so 
lo ng as it comes from those who honestly ^hjnk t hat 
the mstituti ons they defend are really the best and 
the pro posed innovations absolutely, wrong. 

It will be observed that Spencer's doctrine of 
perfectibility rests on an entirely different basis 
' from the doctrine of the eighteenth century. It is 
one thin g to deduce it from an abstract psychotep y 
which _ hold s that human nature is unresisting ly 
plastic in th e h ands of th e legislator _ a .nd _ t he 
in structor. It is a nother t o argue that hum an 
nat ure is subject t o the general law of change^ and 
__that ^he process by which it slowly bu t con tinuously 
tends to adapt itself more and more to the c ondi- 
tions of social life_ — children inheriti ng ttie acq uired 
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aptitudes of their parents — points to an ultimate 
harmony. Here profitable legislation and educa- ' 
tion are auxiliary to the process of unconscious 
adaptation, and respond to the psychological 
changes in the community, changes which reveal 
themselves in public opinion. 



During the following ten years Spencer was 
investigating the general laws of evolution and 
planning his Synthetic Philosophy which was to 
explain the development of the universe. He 
aimed at showing that laws of change are discover- 
able which control all phenomena alike, inorganic, 
bio1<^ical, psychical, and social. In the light of this , 
hypothesis the actual progression of humanity is 
established as a necessary fact, a sequel of the 
general cosmic movement and governed by the 
same principles ; and, if that progression is shown 
to involve increasing happiness, the theory of ' 
Prepress is established. The first section of the 
work. First Principles, appeared in 1862. The 
Biology, the Psychology, and finally the Sociology, 
followed during the next twenty years ; and the 
synthesis of the world-process which these volumes 
lucidly and persuasively developed, probably did ^ ■ 
more than any other work, at least in England, 
both to drive home the significance of the doctrine 
of evolution and to raise the doctrine of Progress 
to the rank of a commonplace truth in popular 
estimation, an axiom to which political rhetoric 
might effectively appeal. 

Many of those who were allured by Spencer's 
gigantic synthesis hardly realised that his theory of 
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social evolution, of the gradual psychical improve- 
ment of the race, depends upon the validity of the 
assumption that parents transmit to their children 
faculties and aptitudes which they have themselves 
acquired. On this question experts notoriously 
differ. Some day it will probably be definitely 
decided, and perhaps in Spencer's favour. But the> 
' theor y of continuous psychical improvement by a 
; process of natu re encounters an o bvious diffi culty, ' 
■ wHich did not escape some critics of Spenc er. J n 
,' the prominent fact of history that every great 
civilisation of the past progressed to a point at 
which instead of advancing further it stood still and 
declined, to become the prey of younger societies, 
or, if it survived, to stagnate. Arrestj decaden,cfe,; 
stagnation has been the rult It is "not easy to) 

"i-ecbn'cile 't'Kis""phenotTienon_ with the theory _of 

mentaTimprovement 

The receptive attitude of the public towards 
such a philosophy as Spencer's had been made 
possible by Darwin's discoveries, which were 
reinforced by the growing science of palaeontolc^ 
and the accumulating material evidence of the great 
antiquity of man. By the simultaneous advances 
of geology and biology man's perspective in time was 
revolutionised, just as the Copernican astronomy 
had revolutionised his perspective in space. Many 
thoughtful and many thoughtless people were ready 
to discern — as Huxley suggested — in man's "long 
progress through the past, a reasonable ground of 
faith in his attainment of a nobler future." 

The recorded portion of his long prt^ress 
through the past was indeed not altogether pleasant 
to look back on for any one gifted with imagination, 
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and Winwood Reade, a young African traveller, 
exhibited it in a vivid book as a long-drawn-out 
martyrdom. But he was a disciple of Spencer, and 
his hopes for the future were as bright as his picture 
of the past was dark. TAe Martyrdom of Man, 
published in 1872, was so widely read that it reached 
an eighth edition twelve years later, and may be 
counted as one of the agencies which popularised 
Spencer's optimism. 

That optimism was not endorsed by all the con- 
temporary leaders of thought Lotze had asserted 
emphatically in 1864 that "human nature will not 
change," and afterwards he saw no reason to alter 
his conviction. 

Never one fold and one shepherd, never one uniform 
culture for all mankind, never universal nobleness. Our 
virtue and happiness can only flourish amid an active 
conflict with wrong. If every stumbling-block were 
smoothed away, men would no longer be like- men, but 
like a flock of innocent brutes, feeding on good thing^s 
provided by nature as at the vety beginning of their 
course.' 

But even if we reject with Spencer the old 
dictum, endorsed by Lotze as by Fontenelle, that 
human nature is immutable, the dictum of ultimate 
harmony encounters the following objection. " If 
the social environment were stable," it is easy to 
argue, " it could be admitted that man's nature, 
variable ex hypotkesi, could gradually adapt itself 

I Mitrwamus, Bk. riL 5 ad^ (Ei^ tiUM. p. 300). The fint Gennu 
edidoa <ttir«e voli.) appeaml b 1856-64, the llurd, Irom which the Engllih 
UuulitioD wu made, in 1876. Lotze WM oplimitlic ai to^ the dantUUtjp of 
modem dTilisation : " No one will ptofen to foreknow the (utare, bat u 
fu u men may judge it seema that in our daji there ue sreater nfegiuTdt > 
than theie were in antiquilj againit unjuitifiable exccwo and againit the 
external foreei which might endanger the continned existence of ciTiliMtion.'1 
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to it, and that finally a definite equilibrium would be 
established. But the environment is continu ally 
ch anging as the consequence of man's very efforts 
to adapt himself; every step he takes to harmo nise 
his n eeds and his c onditions produces a new dis cord 
an d confronts him with a n ew problem. In other 
w ords, there is no reason to believe that the 
reciprocal process which goes on in the growth pf 
so ciety between men's natures and the environmen t 
the y are continually modifying will ever reach an 
e quilibrium, or even that, as the character of t he 
discords changes, the suffering which they cau se 
diminishes." 



"Tn fact, upon the neutral fact of evolution a 
theory of pessimism may be built up as speciously 
as a theory of optimism. And such a theory was 
built up with great power and ability by the German 
philosopher E. von Hartmann, whose Philosophy 
of the Unconscious appeared in 1869. Leaving 
£iside his metaphysics and his grotesque theory of 
the destiny of the universe, we see here and in 
his subsequent works how plausibly a convinced 
evolutionist could revive the view of Rousseau 
that civilisation and happiness are mutually 
antagonistic, and that Progress means an increase - 
of misery. 

Huxley himself, one of the most eminent inter- 
preters of the doctrine of evolution, did not, in his 
late years at least, entertain very sanguine views 
of mankind. " I know of no study which is so 
saddening as that of the evolution of humanity as it 
is set forth in the annals of history. . . . Man is 
a brute, only more intelligent than other brutes " ; 
and " even^the best of modern civilisations appears 
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to me to exhibit a condition of mankind which l 
neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even 
possesses the merit of stability." There may be 
s ome hope of a large improvement, but oth f '•wiip hp 
would " welcome a kindly comet to sweep the whole, 
affair awav." And he came to the final conclusion that^ ^^ 
such an improvement could only set in by deliberately 
resisting, instead of co-operating with, the processes^ 
of nature. "So cial progr ess means the che c king \ 
pF the cosmic prnt^ess at every step and the su b- 
stitut ion for it of another which may be called the 
gthicai process." ' How in a few centuries can man 
hope to gain the mastery over t he cosmic process ^ 
which has been at work tor rr) THinn<t n f years ? ■ _ 
" i he the ory ot evolu tion encourages no millennial 
a nticipations. 

I have quoted these views to illustrate that 
evo lution le nds itself to a pessimistic as weU as to 
an optimistic interpretation. The question whether 
it leadgtn a 'desirable "direction or not is answered 
according to the temperament of the inquirer. ' 
In an age of prosperity and self-complacency 
the affirmative answer was readily received, and 
the term evolution attracted to itself in common 
speech the implications of value which belong to 
Progress. 

It may be noticed that the self-complacency of 
the age was promoted by the popularisation of 
scientific knowledge. A rapidly growing demand 
(especially in England) for books and lectures, 
making the results of science accessible and interest- 
ing to the lay public, is a remarkable feature of the 

Huxlsf considcii progiecs wclntivel; from mi ethical, not from ta 
'-; point of Tiew. 
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second half of the nineteenth century; and to supply 
this demand was a remunerative enterprise. This 
popular literature explaining the wonders of the 
physical world was at the same time subtly flushing 
the imaginations of men with the consciousness that 
they were living in an era which, in itself vastly 
superior to any age of the past, need be burdened by 
no fear of decline or catastrophe, but trusting in the 
boundless resources of science might securely defy 
fate. 



Thus in the seventies and eighties, of the last 
century the ideaof Progress was becom ing a general 
article offaitiv ^Some might hold it in the fatalistic 
form that humanity moves in a desirable direction, 
whatever men do or may leave undone ; others 
might believe that the future will depend lai^ely on 
our own conscious eflbrts, but that there is nothing 
in the nature of things to disappoint the prospect of 
steady and indefinite advance. The majority did 
not inquire too curiously into such points of doctrine, 
but received it in a vague sense as a comfortable 
addition to their convictions. But it became a 
part of the general mental outlook of educated 
people. 

When Mr. Frederic Harrison delivered in 1889 
at Manchester an eloquent discourse on the " New 
Era," in which the dominant note is "the faith in 
human progress in lieu of celestial rewards of the 
separate soul," his general argument could appeal 
to immensely wider circles than the Positivists 
whom he was specially addressing. 

The dogma — for a dogma it remains, in spite of 
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the confidence of Cotnte or of Spencer that he had 
made it a scientific hypothesis — has produced an 
important ethical principle. Consideration for pos- ^ 
terity has throughout history operated as a motive 
of conduct, but feebly, occasionally, and in a very 
limited sense. With the doctrine of Progres s it 
as sumes, logically, a prepo nderating importance j.-for ' 
the ce ntre of interest is transferred to the life of • 
future gener ations who are to enjoy conditions of 
happmess denied to us, but whi c h our labours a nd 
sufferings _are^ jg_ _h^^P ^Q bring about. If the " 
doctrine is held in an extreme fatalistic form, then 
our duty is to resign ourselves cheerfully to 
sacrifices for the sake of unknown descendants, just 
as ordinary altruism enjoins the cheerful acceptance 
of sacrifices for the sake of living fellow-creatures. 
Winwood Reade indicated this when he wrote, 
" Our own prosperity is founded on the agonies of 
the past Is it therefore unjust that we also should 
suffer for the benefit of those who are to come ? " 
But i f it is held that each generation can bv it s 
ow n Jefiberate acts determine for good or evilth e 
desti nies of the race, then our duties towards othens 
reach out through time as well as through spp ce, 
and"ou"r "contemporaries are only a negligible fraction 
of the "neighbours^' to wHom we owe obfi^tlons. 
The etHIcaf end may still be formulated, with the 
Utilitarians, as the greatest happiness of the great- " 
est number ; only the greatest number includes, 
as Kidd observed, " the members of generations 
yet unborn or unthought of." This extension of the 
moral code, if it is not yet conspicuous in treatiises 
on Ethics, has in late years been obtaining recog- 
nition in practice. 
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5 

Within the last forty years nearly every civilised 
country has produced a large literature on social 
science, in which indefinite Progress is generally 
assumed as an axiom. But the "law" whose in- 
vestigation Kant designated "as the' task for a 
Newton, which Saint-Simon and Comte did not 
find, and to which Spencer's evolutionary formula 
would stand in the same relation £is it stands to the 
law of gravitation, re mains still undi gypvpreH. To 
examine or even glance at this literature, or to 
speculate how theories of Progress may be modified 
by recent philosophical speculation, lies beyond the 
scope of this volume, which is only concerned with 
tracing the origin of the idea and its growth up to 
the time when it became a current creed. 

Looking back on the course of the inquiry, we 
note JuuK. Jii£.JiistQry of tb&. idea. has been .connected 
with the growth of modf «•" c^'pnrp , wjt^ \hp growth 
of rationalism, and wkb.tb« cmiggU fnr prjlitiral 
and religious liboly. The precursors (Bodin and 
Bacon) lived at a time when the world was con- 
sciously emancipating itself from the authority 
of tradition and it was being discovered that liberty y 
is a difficult theoretical problem. The idea took^ 
definite shape in France when the old scheme of 
the universe had been shattered by the victory of 
the new astronomy and the prestige of Providence, 
cuncta supercilio mouetUis, was paling before the / 
majesty of the immutable laws of nature. There ^ 
b^an a slow but steady reinstatement of the 
kingdom of this world. The otherworldly dreams ' 
of theologians, 

Ceux qui reniaient la terre pour patric^ 
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which had ruled so long lost their power, and men's 
earthly home again insinuated itself into their 
affections, but with the new hope of its becoming 
a place fit for reasonable beings to live in. We ^ 
have seen how the- bftlipf that our race is travelling 
towards earthly h appiness was propagated by some ^ 
eminent thmKers, as we ll as by some " not very ~ 
fortunate'personS Who had a good deal of time on 
thetr han ds/^ And "all tr jc^t^ hip rh -priests and 
incense-bearers to whom the cret-d owes its success. 
were rationalists, From t he author o f t he Histoire^^ s^^ 
oracles to the philosopher of the u nknowable. 
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EPILOGUE 

In achieving its ascendency and unfolding its 
meaning, the Idea of Progress had to overcome a 
psychological obstacle which may be described as 
the illusion of finality. 

It is quite easy to fancy a state of society, vastly 
different from ours, existing in some unknown place 
like heaven ; it is much more difficult to realise as 
a fact that the order of things with which we are 
familiar has so little stability that our actual de- 
scendants may be born into a world as different 
from ours as ours is from that of our ancestors of 
the pleistocene £^e. 

The illusion of finality is strong. The men of 
the Middle Ages would have found it hard to 
imagine that a time was not far off in which the 
Last Judgement would have ceased to arouse any 
emotional interest. In the sphere of speculation 
Hegel,. and even Comte, illustrate this psychological 
limitation : they did not recc^nise that their own 
systems could not be final any more than the system 
of Aristotle o^of Descartes. It is science, perhaps, 
more than anything else — the wonderful history of 
science in the last hundred years — that has helped 
us to transcend this illusion. 

But if we accept the reasonings on which the 
dogma of Prt^ess is based, must we not carry 
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them to their full conclusion? In escaping from 
the illusion of. finality, is it legitimate to exempt 
that dc^ma itself? Must not it, too, submit to its 
own negation of finality ? Will not that process of 
change, for which Progress is the optimistic name, 
compel " Progress" too to fall from the commanding 
position in which it is now, with apparent security, 
enthroned ? "Eo-trerot ^ftap Srav ... A day will come, 
in the revolution of centuries, when a new idea will 
usurp its place as the directing idea of humanity. 
Another star, unnoticed now or invisible, will climb 
up the intellectual heaven, and human emotions will 
react to its influence, human plans respond to its 
guidance. It will be the criterion by which Progress 
and all other ideas will be judged. And it too will 
have its successor. 

In other words, does not Progress itself suggest 
that its value as a doctrine is only relative, corre- 
sponding to a certain not very advanced stage of 
civilisation ; just as Providence, in its day, was an 
idea of relative value, corresponding to a stage 
somewhat less advanced ? Or will it be said that 
this argument is merely a disconcerting trick of 
dialectic played under cover of the darkness in 
which the issue of the future is safely hidden by 
Horace's prudent god ? 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 

Imtroduction 

p. 7. — The history of the idea of Progress has been treated 
briefly and partially by various French writers ; e.g'. Comte, Coun 
de philosophie fositive, vi. 321 sqq.; Buchez, Introduction i la 
scietue de Phistoire, i. 99 sqq. (ed. 2, 1842) ; Javary, De Vidie de 
progris .(i^^^^ ', Rtgault, Histoire de la quertlU des Andens tt des 
Modemu {1856); Bouillier, Hts/oire de la philosophie eartisiennt 
(1854); Qaia,Prob^mes deia morale soHaU(\Z^f>)■,^S!caD.zi^T^ La 
Formation de Vidit de progrh, in Eludes critiques, 5' s^rie. More 
recently M, Jules Delvaille has attempted to trace' its history fully, 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. His Histoire de 
ridie de progrh (1910) is planned on a large scale ; he is erudite 
and has read extensively.^ But his treatmehrtr lacking in the 
power of discrimination. He strikes one as anxious to bring 
within his net, as thioriciens du progrh, as many distinguished 
thinkers as possible ; and so, along with a great d^ that b useful 
and relevant, we also find in his book much that is inelevant 
He has not dearly seen that the distinctive idea of Progress was 
not conceived in antiquity or in the Middle Ages, or even in the 
Renaissance period ; and when he comes to modem times he 
fEiils to bring out dearly the decisive steps of its growth. And he 
does not seem to realise that a man might be " progresuve " 
without believing in, or even thinking about, the doctrine of 
Progress. Leonardo da Vinci and Berkeley are examples. In 
my Ancient Greek Historians (1909) I dwelt on the modem 
origin of the idea (p. 353 sqq^. Recently Mr. R. H. Murray, in a 
learned appendix to bis Erasmus and Luther, has developed the 
thesis that Progress was not grasped in antiquity (though he makes 
an exception of Seneca), — a welcome confirmation. 

I. I, p. 9. — Plato's philosophy of history. In the myth of 
the Statesman and the last Books of the Republic. The best 
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eluddation of these difficult passages will be found in the notes 
and appendix to Book viii. in J. Adam's edition of the Republic 
{1903). 

P. 10. — Plato's world-cycle. I have omitted details not 
essential ; e^. that in the first period men were bom from the 
earth and only in the second propagated themselves. The period 
of 36,000 years, known as the Great Platonic Year, was probably 
a Babylonian astronomical period, and was in any case based on 
the Babylonian sexagesimal system and connected with the solar 
year conceived as consisting of 360 days. Heraclitus seems to 
have accepted it as the duration of the world between his periodic 
universal conHagrations. Flato derived the number from pre- 
decessors, but based it on operations with the numbers 3, 4, 5, 
the length of the sides of the Pythagorean right-angled triangle. 
The Great Year of the Pythagorean Pbilolaus seems to have been 
different, and that of the Stoics was much longer (6,570,000 
years). 

I may refer here to Tacitus, Dialogue c 16, as an appre- 
ciation of historical perspective unusual in ancient writers : "The 
four hundred years which separate us from the ancients are almost 
a vanishing quantity if you compare them with the duration of 
the ^es." See the whole passage, where the Magnus Annus of 
>>i954 yciurs is referred to. 

P. IS. — Some of the Pythagoreans: See Simplicius, Piys. 
733, 26. 

Pp- »3> 14' — The quotations from Seneca will be found in 
JVaturaUs ^dtuttients, vii. 35 and 31. See also Episl. 64. 
Seneca implies continuity in scientific research. Aristotle had 
stated this expressly, pointing out that we are indebted not only 
to the author of the philosophical theory which we accept as true, 
but also to the predecessors whose views it has superseded 
(Metaphysics, i. il chap, i ). But he seems to consider his own 
system as final 

Pp. 14, 15. — The quotadons and the references here will be 
found in Nat. Quaest. i. Frae/.; Episi. 104, § t6 (cp. no, 
S 8; t'7> S 3°) <^(1 th^ '■'<£ passage in 65, § 16-21); Nat, 
Quatst. ill 38-30; and finally Epist. 90, § 45, cp. § 17. This 
last letter is a criticism on Posidonius, who asserted that the arts 
invented in primitive times were due to philosophers. Seneca 
repudiates this view : omnia tnim tsla sagacitas hominum, non 
sapientia inuenit. 

Seneca touches on the possibility of the discovery of new 
lands beyond the ocean in a passage in his Maiea (374 sff.) 
which has been often quoted : 
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uenient annis 
secula seris, quibus oceanus 
uincula renun laxet et ingens 
pateat tellus Tiphysque dovos 
detegat orbes, , . . 
Dec sit terris ultima Thule. 

II. I, p. 23. — It may be added that, as G. Monod observed, 
"lea hommes du moyen ftge n'avaient pas conscience des modi- 
fications successives que le temps apporte avec lui dans lea choses 
humaines " {Revue Historiqut, I pi 8). 

a, p. 24. — Pliny, Nat. Hist, iii 6. 39. 

3, p. 34. — Of Bacon's Opus Majus the best and only com- 
plete edition i s that of J. H. Bridyas- a vqIk. 1897 fwith an 
excellent Introduction)^ The associated works, Ofus Minus and 
Opus Tettium, have been edited by Brewer, Fr. Itogeri Battm 
Opera Ineiita, 1859. 

P. »S- — Solidarity of the Sciences : Cp. O^us^eriJum. c iv. 
p. 18, omnes scienttae sunt connexae et mutuis se fovent auziliis 
sicut partes ejusdem totius, quarum quaelibet opus suum peragit 
non solum propter se sed pro aliis. 

P. 36. — "Things which lead to felicity": Opus Maj'us, yu, 
p. 366. 

P. 37. — Arab astrolc^r : li. iv. p. 366; vii. p. 389. 

P. 37. — Antichrist: (t) His coming may be fixed by 
astrology : Opus Majus, iv. p. 369 (inveniFetur suffidens suspicio 
vel m^;is certitudo de tempore Antichristi ; cp. p. 403). (3) His 
coming means the end of the world : ib. p. 263, (3) We are not far 
from it : U>. p. 402. One of the reasons which seem to have made 
this view probable to Bacon was the irruption of the Mongols into 
Europe during his lifetime ; cp. p. 368 and vii. p. 334. Another 
was the prevalent corruption, especially of die clergy, which 
impressed him deeply; see Compendium studii pMlosophiae, ed. 
Brewer, p. 403. (4) " Truth will prevail," etc : 0pm Majus, L 
pp. 19, 30. He claimed for experimental science that it would 
produce inventions which could be usefully employed against 
Antichrist: ib, vii. p. 331. 

P. 38. — Bacon quotes Seneca: See Opus Majus, i. pp. 37, 
55. 14. 

Much has been made out of a well-known passage in his short 
Epistle dt secreHs operibus artis et naturae et de nuUitate magiae, 
c iv. {ed. Brewer, p. 533), in which he is said \o predict mvmtiODi 
which have been realised in the locomotives, steam navigation, 
and aeroplanes of modem times. But Bacon predicts nothing. 
He is showing that science can invent curious and, to the vulgar, 
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incredible things without the aid of magic All the inventions 
which he enumerates have, he declares, been actually made in 
ancient times, with the exception of a flying-machine (ins/ru- 
mentum volandi quod non vidi nee hominem qui vidiiset cognovi, sed 
iapientem qui hoe artifidum txcogUavit expUrt eegnesco). 

Compare the remarks of S. Vogl, Die Pf^iik lioger Baeos 
(1906), 98 sqq. 

III. 3, p. 31, — Machiavelli's principle of advance and 
'decline: Discorsi, ii. Introduction; Ittorie fii>rentine, v. ad iml. 
For the cycle of constitutions through which all states tend to 
move see Discorsi, iu 3 (here we see the influence of Polybius). 

P. 31. — " For these events are due to men," etc. : DiseorH, 
' iii. 43- 

P. 3a. — The wise l^slator; 72, iii i. The lawgiver roust 
assume for his purposes that aU men are bad : «f. L 3. Villari 
has useful remarks on these principles in his MatMavelii, Book ii. 
cap. iii. 

P. 33. — " It has been well pointed out " by Villari, loe. dt, 

3) P- 33- — I' tias been observed that the thinkers who wete 
rebelling against the autbonty of Aristotle — the most dangerous 
of the ancient philosophers, because he was so closely associated 
with theological scholasticism and was supported by the Church — 
frequently attacked under the standard of some other ancient 
master ; e^. Telesio resorted to Parmenides, Justus Lipsius to the 
Stoics, and Bruno is under the influence of Plotims and Plato 
(Bouillier, La Phiiosopkie earUsientu, voL I p. 5). The idea of 
"development" in Bruno has been studied by Mariupolsky {Zvr 
Geschichte dts Entwicklungsbegriffs in Bemer Siudien, Bd. vi. 
1897), who pointed out the influence of Stoicism on his thought 

P. 35. — Rabelais, Book iL chap. 8. 

P. 35. — Ramus: Praefal.ScholarumMatfumati£antm,xatxneta 
doctoTum hominum et operum proventum seculo uno vidimus 
quam totis antea 14 seculis maioies nostri viderent (Ed. Basel, 
"569) 

Chaptir I 

1, P. 38. — Bodin's synthesis of universal history : See especi- 
ally Metkodus, cap. v. pp. 134, 130, 136. 

P. 38. — Climates and geography. The fullest discussion will 
be found in the RipubUqut, Book v. cap, 1. Here Bodin antici- 
pated Montesquieu. There was indeed nothing new in the prin- 
ciple ; it had been recognised by Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Polybius, and other Greeks, and in a later age by Roger Bacon. 
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But fiodin first developed and applied it methodically. This 
part of his work was ignored, and in the eighteenth century 
Montesquieu's speculations on the physical (actors in history 
were applauded as a new discovery. 

3, p. 43. — Astrology. Bodin was also a firm believer in sorcery. 
His Za Dimonomanie (rsjS) is a. monument of superstition. 

P. 43. — Historical periods determined by numbers: Melhodus, 
cap. v. pp. 365 sqg. 

4i P- 43- — "^^ world built on a divine plan : Cp. Baudrillart, 
J. Bodin et son temps, p. 148 (1853). This monograph is chiefly 
devoted to a full analysis of Za Jl^bli^ue. 

P. 44. — Solidarity of peoples: RlptdiUque, Book v. cap. i 
(p. 690; ed. 1593); Methodus, cap. vi. p. 194; cap, vii. p. 36a 



Chapter II 

I, p. 50. — German critics have been generally severe on 
Bacon as deficient in the scientific spirit Kuno Fischer, Sam 
von Vemlam (1856). Liebig, Ueber Frands Bacon von Ventlam 
und die MethQde dtr Nalurforscfmng (1863). Lange {Geschichte 
des Materialismus, i. 195) speaks of "die aberglaubische und 
eide Unwissenschaftlichkeit Bacos." 

3, p. 51. — Utility the end of knowledge. The passages specially 
referred to are : De Aug. &. vii. i ; Nov. Org. i. 81 and 3. 

3> P- 53- — Repudiation of the authority of the ancients : Nov. 
Org. L 84; 56, 7». 73. 74. 

P. 55. — "It may truly be affirmed," etc: Advancement of 
Learning, iL 13, 14. 

P. 55. — Bacon's synthesis of history: Advancement, iL t, 6; 
Nov. Org. i. 78, 79, 85. 

P. 57. — On the doctrine of Returns: Nov. Org. i. 93 sqg. 

4, p. 58. — The third visitation of learning : Advaniipunt, 
ii. 24. 

P. 58. — Purpose of study of nature. Caropanella held its 
purpose to betEETflBlfempiatirtn nt tha wisdom of God ; cp., fo r 
instance, De sensu rerum, Bk. Jv. e^oeus, where the world is 
descri bed as sla/ua JJei allissimi (p. ^'\q 1 ed. i63o\ 
• — V. 59, — i*rov]dence : See Advancement, lit. ir. On the 
in fluence of the doctrine o " histprir"' writin g in England at the 
t)egmn ing of the seventeenth century see Firth, .S rV Walter 
"kdetkh'TT^ory of ihe Worid {Vroc oi Bnhsh Aiflaimy, TBI." 
viii., I9t9)> P- f _ 
** i, p. 60.— -ItlaiTington, Oceana, pp. 77-8, 3rd ed. (1747). ' 
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P. 60. — Maritime ^fiiolQi Btions and ideal states. Similarly the 
i deal communistic states irnagined by Euemerus and lambulus in 
the soutrierp seas owed their get^raphical positions to the popul^ 
interest in seaiaring in the Indian Ocean in the age after Alexander, 
One wonders wnetner tiampanella knew the accou nt ftf lllf *''^- 
ti^MRJniirnPy nf Tftmhiilim fn thp Tslfln^a nf It^^ Sun, in niorinrus 

6, p. 61. — Inventions in the City of the Sun: Civitas SeHs, 
p. 461 (ed. 1630). Expectancy of end of world: lb. p. 455. 



Chapter III / 

a, p. 67. — Old age of the world. Descartes wrote : 

Hon est quod antiquis multum tribuamus propter antiquitateni. 
Bed nos potius iis seniores dicendi. Jam enim senior est mundus 
quam tunc majoremque habemus rerum experientiam, (A frag- 
ment quoted by BaiUet, Vie de Descartes, viiL 10.) Passages 
to the same effect occur in Malebranche, Amauld, and Nicole. 
(See Bouillter, Hisloire de la pMlssopkU cartisUnne, i. 482-3.) 

A passage in La Mbthe Le Vayer's essay ^r Vopini&trtti in 
Orasius Tubero (ii. 118) is in point, if, as seems probable, the 
dateofthat work is 1633-33. "Some defer to the ancients and 
allow themselves to be led by them like children ; others hold that 
the ancients lived in the youth of the world, and it is those who 
live to-day who are really the ancients, and consequently ought 
to carry most weight." See Rigault, Hislrire de la qvertlU des 
Atuiens el des Modemes, p. 5 2. 

The passage of Pascal occurs in the J^ragment dun traiii du 
vide, not published till r779 {now included in the Pemies, I* 
Partie, Art. i), and therefore without influence on the origination 
of the theory of progress. It has been pointed out that Guillaume 
CoUatet had in 1636 expressed a similar new (Bruneti^re, Atudes 
eritiques, v, 185-6). 

P, 68. — Quotation from Pascal : Pensies, ib. 

3. p, 70. — For the prevalence of "libertine" thought in 
France at the beginning of the seventeenth century see the works 
of the Pfere Garasse, La D/xfrine atrieuse des beaux espriis de ce 
ttmps ou prilendus tels, etc. (1633). Cp. abo Bruneti&re's illumi- 
nating study, "Jans^nistes et Cartfsiens" in Ahtdes critiques, 
4"» sirie. 

4i P- 73- — Bossuet's Universal History ; It bas been shown that 
on one hand he controverts Spinoza's TVtufalus theoli^ica-polilicus, 
and on the other the dangerous methods of Richard Simon, one 
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of the precursors of modem biblical cnticism. Bnineti^e, op. 
di. 74-85- 

P. 74. — Passage from Bossuet, quoted by Bnineti^re, op. 
eit 58. 

P. 75. — F^nelon's RifuiaHon of Malebjanche's Trai^ de la 
nature etde la gr&ce was not {>ublished till 1830. This woik of 
Malebranche also provoked a controversy with Amauld, who urged 
similar arguments. 

P. 77. — Leibnitz: See particularly Monadologie, ad fin. (pub- 
lished posthumously in German 1720, in Latin 1728); Tkiodidt, 
% 341 {1710); and the paper, De rerum originatione radicali, 
written in 1697, but not published till 1840 {Opera philesephUa, 
ed. Erdmann, p. 147 sqq}). 



Chapter IV 

I, p. 81. — For the views of Saint Sorlin see the Preface to 
his Clovii and his Traiti pour juger des poites grecs, latins, et 
fratifoii, chap. iv. (1670). Cp. Rigault, Hist, de la guerelle, 
p. 106. The polemic of Saint Sorlin extended over about five 
years (1669-73). 

3, pp. 85-7. — The passages in Perrault's ParalUle specially 
referred to in the text will be found in vol. i. pp. 35-7, 60-61, 67, 
a3i-3- 

3, p. 89. — Among modern poets equal to the ancients, 
Hakewilt signalises Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, Marot, Ronsard, 
Ariosto, Tasso (Book iii. chap, 8, § 3). 

P. 90. — Hakewill on the end of the world: See Book i, 
chap, a, § 4, p. 24. 

P. 91.— ^^ircukir progress : Book iiL chap. 6, § i, p. 359. 

S, p. 97. — "The lunar world" It may be noted that John 
Wilkins (Bishop of Chester) published in 1638 a little book 
entitled Discovery of a New World, arguing that the moon is 
inhabited. A further edition appeared in 1684. He attempted 
to compose a universal language (Sprat, Hist, of Royal Society, 
p. 25 1). His Mercury or the Secret and Swift Messenger (1641) 
contains proposals for a universal script (chap. 13), Thpi^ iy fll<:f^ 
an ingenious suggg tion for the communication of messages by 
sounc f, wliicti might be (IflSgHMg flf&n anticipation oi the Morse 
■ cbd6. WIHIBs Arid anothpr Hivin ff S^Afh WarH IHP H.t hop i^r " 
Salisbury, belonged to th^ pmip nf men who founded the RpyaJ . 
Society. 
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Chaptbr V 

9, p. 113. — ^The Marquise of the Plundity of Warldt is 
supposed to be Madame de la M^ng^e, who lived near 
Rouen, Fontenelle's birthplace. Me vas a friend and a fiequent 
visitor at her chateau. See Maigron, FentenelU, p. 43. The 
English translation of t688 was by GlanvilL A new translation 
was published at Dublin as late as i^ti. 

1 1, p. 1 20. — Saint Evremond on Perrault : In a letter to the 
Duchess of Mazarin, Works, Eng, tr., iii. 418. 

13, p. 124. — Abb^ Terrasson, 1670-1750. His PhiloscpMe 
appluabie 4 torn Us i^jets de Ftsprit el de la ration was issued 
posthumously in 1754. Mis Dissertation eritique sur riliade 
appeared in r?!;. 

Chapter VI 

3, p. 133. — For Sully's grand Design compare the interesting 
article of Sit Geoffrey Butler in the Edinburgh Review, October 
1919. 

Chapter VIII 

1 1 p. 159. — The passage from Diderot's article En^dopidk 
is given as translated by Morley, Diderot, i 145. 

P. 162. — The passages quoted on utility are from d'Holbach, 
Systime de la nature,!, c. la, p. 234; c 15, p. 313 ; Diderot, De 
I'interpritation de ia nature in CEuvres, ii. p. 13; Raynal, 
ffistoire dts deux Indes, viL p. 416. The effectiveness of the 
teaching may be illustrated from the Essay on Man, by Antoine 
Rivarol, whom Burke called the Tacitus of the Revolutiort 
"The virtues are only virtues because they are useful to the 
human race." CEuvres choisis (ed. de Lescure), L p. an. 

P. ifiz. — Bacon: See d'Alembert's tribute to him in the 
Dis(ours priliminaire. 

Si P- 163- — The Encyclopedia: The general views which 
governed the work may be gathered from d'Alembert's intro- 
ductory discourse and from Diderot's article Encydopidie, An 
interesting sketch of the principal contributors will be found in 
Morley's Diderot, i, chap. v. Another modem study of the 
Encyclopaedic movement is the monograph of L. Ducros, Les 
EtKyciopidisles (1900). Helv^tius has recently been the subject 
of a study by Albert Keim (Behitius, savie et son auvre, 1907). 
Among other works which help the study of the speculations of 
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this age from various points of viev may be mentioned : Marius 
Roustan, lAt Phiios^hes et la soditi franfaise au xvtif sHelt 
(1906); Espinas, Za Phihsophie sodalt du xvOf sHcle et la 
Rtvolvtion (1898); Uchtenberger, Lt Socialtsmt au xvitf stick 
(189s). I have not mentioned in the text Boullanger (1731- 
*lS^)t vho contributed to the Encyclopaedia the article on 
Pglitkal Economy (which has nothing to do with economics but 
treats of ancient theocracies) ; the emphasis laid on his views on 
progress by Buchez {op. eit. i. 1 1 1 sg^.) is quite excessive. 

3, p. 166. — The most informing discussion of the relations 
between the Advanced and Backwud races is Bryce's Romanes 
Lecture (1903). 

4, p. 169. — Raynal on improvement of the race: cp. his 
ffistoire, vil 114, 356. This book was first published anonym- 
ously ; the author's name appeared in the edition of 1780. 

5, pp. 1 70-1. — TTie passages of d'Holbach specially referred to 
are ; SysUme social, i. 1, p. 13 ; Syst. de la nature, i. 6, p. 88 j 
Syst. soc. i. IS, p. 371 ; Syst. de la n. i. i, p. 3. 

P. 172. — Helv^tius on slow progress: Dc I'esfrit, Disc iL 
cc. 34, as- 

7, p. 176. — The principle that intolerance on the part of the 
wise and strong towards the ignorant and weak is a good thing 
k is not alien to the spirit of the French philosophers, though I 
' do not think any of them expressly asserted it. In the foUowii^ 
century it was formulated by Colins, a Belgian (author of two 
w orks on social s cience, 18 57-60), who believ ed that a n auto- ^, 
cratic go vernmenT suppressing Hbt!ny tifcotiscience is. thft B 105t~' 
e Bective instrument ot I'Topess. It is possible that democra cr 
may yet try the exp^nment ' ' 

Chapter IX 

3, p. 183. — In his admirable edition of TfuPoUfkal Writings 
of Jean-Jacques Pousseau (1915), p. 89, Vai^ban suggests that in 
Rousseau's later works we may possibly detect " the first faint 
beginnings " of a belief in Progress, and attributes this to the 
influence of Montesquieu. 

P. 183. — The consistency of the Social Contract with the 
Discourse an InequaSty has been much debated. They deal with 
two distinct problems, and the Sedcd Contract does not mark any 
change in the author's views. Though it was not published tJQ 
1763 he bad been working at it since 1753. 

P. 184. — For Mably's political doctrines see Guerrier's mono- 
graph, VAbbt de Mabfy (1886), where it is shown that among 
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" the theories which determined in advance the course of the 
events of 1789" the Abba's played a rile which has not been 
duly recognised. 

P. 184. — Passage from Diderot : Sifulation de romrage 
, d'Heivetiui in (Euvres ii. p. 431. Elsewhere {p. 187) he argues 
y that in a community without arts and industries there are"f£Wtt 
c nmes than in a civ il ised state, but men are not so happy- 

t. 185. — b'HoiDacn on savage life: iiyst. soc i. t6, p. 190, 

P. 185. — Luxury : D'Holbach, ib. iii. 7 j Diderot, art Luxe in 
the Encytopaedia ; Helv^tius, De ttsprit, i. 3. 

4, p. 1 89. — Europe a confederated republic. So Rivarol, writing 
in 1783 {(Euvres, I. pp. 4 and 52) : " Never did the world ofFei 
such a spectacle. Europe has' reached such a hijjh degree oT^ 
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power \ ^'t hUtfirv has nf^thin g to compare witb it It is virtual 
a- Jiederative repuDuc, comp o sea 01 em piro and kingdoms, and 

the most po werful that has ever existea." — ' 

T. 1 9V. — C'omle on comparative estimates of happiness : CMn 
de pkilosophie posilive, iv. 379. 

P. 191. — Soon after the publication of the book of Chastellux — 
though I do not lowest any direct connection — a society of 
Illuminati, who also called diemselves the Perfectibilists, was 
founded at Ingoldstadt, who proposed to efTecl a pacific transforma- 
tion of humanity. See Javary, I>e Pidie de progrh, p. 73. 



Chapter X 

I, p. 1 9a. — Riflexions sur les avantages d'icrire et Simprimersur 
les matHrei de f administration (1764) ; in Milanges, vol iii. p. 55. 
Morellet held, like d'Holbach, that society is only the develop- 
ment and improvement of nature itself {ii. p. ti). 

a, p. 1 94, — MercJCT's earlyessay : Des malAeurs de la guerre etdes 
avantages de la pais (1766). On the savage : L'ffemme sauvage 
(1767). For the opposite thesis see the Songes pkilosophiquei 
(1768). He describes a state of perfect happiness in a phuiet where 
beings live in perpetual contemplation of the infinite. He appre- 
ciates the work of philosophers from Socrates to Leibnitz, and 
describes Rousseau ^ as standing before the swelling s^eam. but . 
cursing it. It map )^ . susp ected tftat ttie wntings 01 i-eibnitz had 
muc h to' do with Merciers <^hvereion. 

— T. 194.— ./-'«« JWf:" The auiIIUCs name first appeared in 
the 3rd ed., 171)9. A German translation, by C. F. Weisse, wa&_ 
"published in LondotTin 1773. j'h'- l-np-lUh Ye"'"* ^ bv Df- , 
Hooper, appeared in the same year, and a new edition in 180a ;, 
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the translator changed the title to Mevunrs of the year Two 
thousand Jive hundred. ^^ 

3, p. 196. — Theatres. In 1769 Mercier began to cany out #is 
progTamme of composing and adapting plays for instmction and 
edification. His theory of the true functions of the theatre he 
explaine d in a special treatis e, uu tneatre ou /i/ouv el £ssai sur 
i'arr aramahque (1773). 

Chapter XI 
5, p. ai2. — I t is interesting to no tice that the ablest of 
medieval Arabic histonans. Ibn KhaldiiU ^ftJurtftentS'centuryJT _ 
nag ciain iea ttiat H history is scientifically stu died future events 
- yiay \M predict ed. ~~' 

Chapter XII ^^ 



3, p. 220. — It has been observed by Mr. Leslie Stephen that 
the doctrine of the rights of man lies in the background of Adam 
Smith's speculations. ^^ 

3, p. 23 1, — In his -gjJ Ty "f i**- Hi^tnry cf ^•*^' "^""'fy h.A^rr, 
Ferguson treatC fl thp gr^fw th of civilisation as due to the nrogressLve 
nature of manT which insists on rarryini^ him forward to limi^^ , 
impossible to ascertain. He formulated the proce g*! as f mnv^ 
men t irom simphcity to complexity, but contributed little to its 
expianauon. 

i". a a I. — ')!liis passage of Priestley occurs in his Essay on the 
First Principles of Government and on the Nature of PoiiHml, 
Civil, and Jie/igious Ziieriy (it6B, and ed. i77iXpp> 3-4- His 
Lechires on History and General Poliiy appeared in 1 788. 

Priestley was a strict utilitarian, who held that there is nothing 
intrinsically excellent in justice and veracity apart from their 
relation to happiness. Xhe degree of public ha ppj""* " 
-fa easured by Uie eacellehce of retigion, science, RovOTiment. 
.^ Igff^ arts, commerce, conveniences 01 l if e an^l eg pwiaiiy hy th<> 
\ degrees of personal secuniy and pCTsonal liberty- In all thpw 
tSe ancients were inferior, and therefore they enjoyed leas hapoii 
Ijesa! IIU; [ji ^ miil sijIk at EUt-ope is vastly preferable t<;> what it 
was in any former period. A nd "the plan ol ^hi^ i^igitw- rframa 
i rTJ ptuiii/ ! M OW and mon.." Ill Uie l uture 

Knowledge will increase and accumulate and diffuse itself HTthe 
lower ranks of society, who, by degrees, will find leisure for specula- 
tion; and looking beyond their immediate employment, they will 
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time understand it 



See his Lectures, pp. 571, 388 sqq., 528-53. 

The English thinker did not share all the views of his French 
masters. As a Unitarian, he regarded Christianity as a "great 
remedy of vice and ignorance," part of the divine plan ; and he 
ascribed to government a lesser rdle than they in the improve- 
ment of humanity. He held, for instance, that the state should 
not interfere in education, arguing that this art was still in the 
experimental stage, and that the intervention of the civil power 
might stereotype a bad system. 

Not less significant, tiiougb less influential, than the wridngs 
of Priestley and Ferguson was the work of James Dunbar, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Aberdeen, entitled Essays on the History 
of Mankind in Rude and Cultivated A^ (2nd ed, 1781). He 
conceived history as progressive, and inquired into the general 
causes which determine the gradual improvements of civilisation. 
He dealt at length with the effects of climate and local circum- 
stances, hut unlike the French philosophers did not ignore 
heredity. While he did not enter upon any discussion of ^ture 
developments, he threw out incidentally the idea that the world 
may be united in a league of nations. 

Posterity, he wrote, "may contemplate, from a concurrence of 
various causes and events, some of which are hastening into light, 
the greater part, or even the whole habitable globe, divided among 
nations free and independent in all th« interim fimctions of govern- 
ment, forming one political and commercial system " (p. 187). ' 

Dunbar's was an optimistic book, but his optimism was more 
cautious than Priestley's. These are his final words : 

If human nature is liable to degenerate, it is capable of pro- 
portionable improvement from the collected wisdom of ages. It is 
pleasant to infer from the actual progress of society, the glorious 
possibilities of human excellence. And, if the principles can be 
assembled into view, which most directly tend to divereifj' the genius 
and character of nations, some theory may be raised on these founda- 
tions that shall account more systematical ly for past occunences and 
afTbrd some openings and anticipations into the eventual history of 
the world. 

Chapter Xltl 

», p. 339. — Wolf and Mendelssohn : See Bock,/aifl* Wegelin 
ah GesAkhtstheoreli^,'va Leiptiger Studien,\x, 4, pp. aj-? {1903). 
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P. 341. — Quotation from Herder: Ideen, v. 5. 

F. 243,^Herder's geometrical illustration : lb. xv. 3. 

Thf pijiff*^ n( iAfot^ in hJa tory, which HerdcT failed to appre- 
date, was reces s ed by a cootemporarY savant irom whom 
Be miyht have IMftted. Jakob w^eLn. a Swiss. b aH. at the 
Bvitation of Frederick the Great, settled in Berlin, where he 
spent the last years of his life and devoted his study to the theory 
of history. His merit was to have perceived that " external facts 
are penetrated and governed by spiritual forces and guiding ideas, 
and that the essential and permanent in history is conditioned by 
the nature and development of ideas." (Dieiaucr, quoted by 
Boclc, op. at. p. 13.) He believed in the prc^ressive develop- 
ment of mankind as a whole, but as his learned brochures seem 
to have exerted no influence, it would be useless here to examine 
more closely his views, which are buried in the transactions of 
the Prussian Academy of Science. In Swjtjerland he came 
under the influence of Rousseau and d'AlemMrt^^lKer he moved 
to Berlin (i 765) he fell under that of Leibnitz.^wt may be noted' 
(i) that he deprecated attempts at writing a universal history as 
premature until an adamaLe UllBftledge ot (acts had been gained! 
and this would demand longjteluninarv Jatwurs. /3| that ha. 



^ 



discussed the guestioH WHHEer history is an iodehmte progression 
or a series of constant cycles, ■^p'^ n^\ni^ tor tne former view~ 
\Minunre sur U court ^inoHtque, 1785^. llock's mont^rapb^^ 
the best study of Wegelin ; but see also Flint's observations in 
Pkitosopky of History, vol i. {1874). 

3, p. 343. — This work of Kant was translated by De Quincey 
(Works, vol ix. 438 sqq., ed. Masson), who is responsible for < 

asmopolitffal Ai the rendering qI wdtb&rgtrlUk. 

3, p. 350. — Kant's pessimism has been studied at lei^th by 
von Hartmann, ia Zur Geschichte und JBegriindmig des Ptssimismui 
(1880). 

P. 3 so.— Schopenhauer recognised prop-ess social, economic, .^JT.,- 
and political, but as a tact that cAm&ins no guarantee of happi^ -Tf*^ i 
ness ; on the contrary, the deveiopmeni ol the mtelliynce 

iacreaspf pjiiHir^n g ^ Me ndiculed the optimisti c ideals of com- .. 

forUble,j tfcll-r eg urate dstHBl. Hls-vlews uu liliitbncal develops 
ment have been coUBWed^ (i. Sparlinsky, Schopenkauers VerkiUl- 
m's tur Gtsckkhte, in Bemer Siudien t. PHlosophie, Bd. badi. 
(1910). 

4, p. aS3- — A recent writer on Fichte: X. L^on, La Philo- 
Sophie de Fichte (190a), pp. 477-9. 

P. 353. — The rSk of savant : Fichte, Ueher die Sestimmung 
dts GeUhrten (1794). 
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6, p. 3 5 6. — Scbelling's views notoriously varied at various stages 
of his career. In his System oj Transcendental Idtaitsm (i8oo) 
he distinguished three historical periods, in the first of which the 

Ahcnlm.. «ir«^|i| jf<:f If ^ Fatw, jp the SCCOp^l M Natliw, in thf 

iKTwi g<| rrnrirtnnri, ind nsstrtri thit Ki'^ are still living in the 

■wnnH^ gfhirt^ \f^m t(\^ (hy ^j^paniinn of Rome { Wtrkt, L 3, 

p. t»03;~ In this context he says that the conce ption of an 
infin ite " profle55lvitY " is incluiJed iH th e tajmrpilOft ol " history^' 
hnt "5333 that the ne riectiEiIitv nlTIft fSe e i.ajii]tiL Iih illlAdUtf 
infwKd:^ For it may be saia that man Has no proper history 
but turns round on a wheel of Ixion. The difficulty of estab- 
lishing the foct of Progress from the course of events lies in dis- 
covering a criterion. Schelling rejects the criterion of moral 
improvement and that of advance in science and arts as un- 
practical or misleading. But if we see the sole object of history 
in a gradual realisation of the ideal state, we have a measure of 
Fr<^ess which can be applied; though it cannot be proved 
either by theory ot by experience that the goal will be attained. 
This must remain an article of faith {ib. 592 sqq^. 

P. 356. — Krause divided man's earthly career into three Ages 
— infancy, growth, and maturity, The second of these fells into 
three periods characterised by (i) polytheism, (2) monotheism 
(Middle Ages), (3) scepricism and liberty, and we are now in the 
third of these periods. T he third^ye will w itness the union of 
huma ni ty in a single soc ial' Srganisn^ an dll ie UlllveBal acceptanc e 
"ol "lancntheism* (the Uuwfine oHhi UHIiy 6t all in (Jod), whith 
is the principle of Krause's philosophy and religion. But though 
this will be the final stage on the earth, Krause contemplates an 
ulterior career of humanity in other solar systems. 

Krause never attracted attention in England, but he exerted 
some influence in France and Spain, and especially in Belgium, 
notwithstanding the grotesque jargon in which he obscured his 
thoughts. See Flint, PkUesophy of History, pp. 474-5, Flint's 
account of his speculations is indulgent. The main ideas of 
his philosophy of history will be found in the Inlrodvetion i la 
phihsophU (^ 1, 1880) of G. Tiberghien, a Belgian disciple. 



Chapter XIV 

a, p. 365. — Bonald indeed in his treatise De fottvoir adopted 
the idea of development and applied it to religion (as Newman did 
afterwards) fcM- the purpose of condemnii^ the Reformation as a 
retrograde movement 
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3, p. 366.— GeTiaan literature was indeed already known, in 
some measure, to readers of the Dicade phitosephiquc, and Kant 
had been studied in France long before 181 3, the year of the 
publication aiDe rAlkmagnt. See Picavet, Les Id/ologtus, p. 99. 

4, p. 16S. — Vico has sometimes been claimed as a theorist 
of Progress, but incorrectly. See B. Croce, The Pkiiosophy of 
Giamiatiista Vico (Eng. tr., 1913), p. 132 — an indispensable aid 
to the study of Vico, The first edition of the Sdenta rtuopa 
appeared in 1725; the second, which was a new work, in 1730, , 

Vico infli^enced Ballanrhe. a writer who enjoyed a consider- t/r^ 



thl" "T'lttr '" ^' * '^'- ^^ taught the progressive dp '^i"p'"g[Jt ■ 
of man t owards lihArty anA wjtiality yj| hin the lour comers of the 
Utinstian rehgion, which he regarded as final. His PalingitUae 
s'^xiaie appeared va 1813-30. 

Chapter XV 

I, p. 381. — An English writer: ^'S\»!key,Hisioty of the Philo- 
sophy of Mind, vol. iv. p. 393 {1848). Fourier, bom 1772, died 
in 1837. I^'^ principal disciple was Victor Consid^rant 

3, p. 285. — The best study of the Saint-Simonian school is 
that of G. Weill, L'Bcole saint-simottitnne, son htstotre, son 
influetue fusqu'h nos jours (1896), to which I am much indebted. 

P. 387. — Law of Progress. In the Globe, which became an 
organ of Saint-Sim on ism in 1831, Enfantin announced a new 
principle (Weill, <^. Hi. loi). He defined the law of history as 
" Ihe hg """HYi V faselesslv progressive, of flesh and spirit, of 
mdustry and science, of east and west , of woman ana man." 
The file of woman playea a latge part m the teacbii^ of the 
sect 

Saint-Simon's law of organic and critical ages was definitely 
accepted by H. de Ferron, a thinker who did not belong to the 
school, as late as 1867. See his Thiorie duprogris, vol. ii. p. 433. 

P. 389. — Influence of Saint-Simonism. It may be noticed 
that Saint-Simonians came to the front in public careers after the 
revolution of 1 848 ; e.g. Camot, Reynaud, Charton. 

Chapter XVI 

I, p. 390. — Corate collaborated with Saint-Simoo from 1818- 
1833. The final rupture came in 1894. The question of their 
relations is cleared up by Weill {Saint^Simon, chap. xi.}. On the 
quarrel see also Ostwald, Augusts Cont/e (1914), 13 sfq. 

3, p. 393. — Position of social science in hierarchy : Ceurs dephil. 
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Pos. 7. 367. Law of consensus: op. at iv. 347 iqq., 364, 505, 
7ai. 735- 

3, p. a96.— One of the merits of Catholicism : of.dt.yi. 354. 

P. 297. — ^Three modem principles condemned: (5*. cit. iv. 
36-68. 

Si p- 303. — Criticism of Comte's assumption that civilisation 
begins with animism : Weber's criticisms from this point of view 
are telling {Le Rythme du progris, 73-95). He o^rves that if 
Comte had not left the practical and active side of intelligence in 
the shade and considered only its speculative side, he could not 
have fonnulated the law of the Three Stages. He would have 
seen that "the positive explanation of phenomena has played 
in every period a preponderant rSle, though latent, in the much 
of the human mind." Weber himself suggests a scheme of 
two states (corresponding to the two-sidedness of the intellect), 
technical and speculative, practical and theoretical, through the 
alternation of which intellectual prt^^ress has been effected. The 
Srst stage was probably practical (he calls it protthtechnu). It is 
to be remembered that when Comte was constructing his system 
palaeontology was in its infancy. 

P. 303. — A propos of the view that only European civilisation . 
matters it has been well observed that "human history is not 
unitary but pluralistic": F, J. Teggart, The Processes of History, 
p. 34("9i8)- 

P. 303. — On contingency and the " chapter of accidents " see 
Cournot, Considerations sur la marde dts id&s et des ivinenunts 
dans Us temps modemes (1S72), L iti sqq. I have discussed the 
subject and given some illustrations in a short paper, entiEled 
"Cleopatra's Nos^" in the Annuai of the Rationalist Press 
Association for 19 16. 

7. P- 307- — 1^ influence of Comte. The manner in which 
ideas filter through, as it were, underground and emerge oblivious 
of their source is illustrated by the German historian Lamprecbf s 
theoiy of historical development He surveyed the history of a 
people as a series of what he called typical periods, each of 
which is marked by a collective psychical character expressing 
itself in every department of Ufe. He named this a diapason. 
Lamprecht had never read Comte, and he imagined that this 
principle, on which he based his htlturhistorische Metkede, 
was originaL But his psychical diapason is the psychical 
consensus of Comte, whose system, as we have seen, depended 
on the proposition that a given social OTganisation corresponds 
in a definite way to the contemporary stage of mental develop- 
ment ; and Comte had derived the principle from Saint-Simon. 
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Cf. his pamphlet DU kulturhistoriselu Mtthwk (1900). The 
succession of "typical periods" was worlced out for Gennany in 
his Hhtory of the German Peopit. 

P, 308. — Philosophical writers in England in the middle of 
the century paid more attention to Cousin than to Comte or 
Saint-Simon. J. D. Morell, in his forgotten History and Critical 
View of Specuiative Philosophy (1846), says that eclecticism is the 
philosophy of human progress (vol. ii. 635, and ed.). He con- 
ceived the movement of humanity as that of a spiral, ever 
tending to a higher perfection (638). 

8, p. 310, — Buckle has been very unjustly treated by some 
critics, but has found an able defender in Mr. J. M. Robertson 
{Buckle and his Critics (1895)). The remarks of Benn (History 
of Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, a. 183 syg.) are worth 
reading. 

Chapter XVII 

!• P- 313- — Lamartine denounced in his monthly journal 
Le Conseiller iu peuple, vol. L ( 1 849X all the progressive gospels 
of the day, socialist, communist. Saint- Simonian, Fourierist) 
Icarian — in fact eveiy school of social reform since the First 
Republic — as purely materialistic, sprung from the " cold seed of 
the century of Helvtftius " (pp. 234, 387). 

3, p. 316, — Froudhoa Compare the appreciation by Weill 
in Histoire du mouvement social en Prance iSs^-igio (1911, 
ed. a), p. 41 ; "Le grande ferivain r^volutionnaire et 
anarcbiste n'^tait au fond ni un revolution naire ni un anarchiate, 
mats un i^formateur pratique et mod^r^ qui a fait Ulusion par 
le ton vibrant de ses pamphlets contre la soci^t^ capitaliste." 

P- 3*7- — Quotation from Proudhon: PhilosopUe du prop-is, 
PremHre lettre (iSs')- 

4, p. 318. — Marrast, "the invisible law"; "Qui," he con- 
tinues, "toute society est progressive, parce que tout individu 
est Mucable, perfectible ; on peut mesurer, limiter, peut-£tre les 
fiu:ult^ d'un individu; on ne sanrait limiter, mesurer ce que 
peuvent, dans I'ordre des id^es, les intelligences dont les 
produits ne s'ajoutent pas seulement mais se f^condent et se 
multiplient dans une progression ind^finie." No. 393 R^utligue 

franfaise. Asstmblh nationale. Projtt de Constitution . . . 

^rlcidi parvn rappori fait au nom de la Commission par le ciii/yen 
Armand Marrast. Stance du 30 aoit, 1S4S. 

5, p. 331. — The ascendency of the idea of Prc^eas at this 
epoch may be further illustrated by E. Pelletan'i Profissim de 

2 B ,^ I 
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foi du dix-ntuviime siiele, 1851 (4th ed., 1857), where Progress is 
described as the general law of the universe; and by )eao 
Reynaud's Philosopkie rtligieuie: Tern el del (3rd ed., 1858), a 
religious but not orthodox book, which acclaims the "sovran 
principle of perfectibility" (cp. p. 138). I may refer also to the 
rhetorical pages of £. Vacherot on the Doctrine dupregris, printed 
(as part of an essay on the Philosophy of History) in his Essais 
iU philosopkie eriHqve (1864). 

P. 333. — Renan, speaking of the Socialists, paid a high 
tribute to Bazard (LAvtnir de la science, p. 104). On the other 
hand, he criticised Comte severely (p. 149). 

Renan returned to speculation on the future in 1863, in 
a letter to M. Marcellin-Berthelot (published in Dialogues et 
fragments philosopkiqites, 1876): "Que sera le monde quand 
un million de fois se sera rdproduit ce qui s'est pass^depuis 1763, 
quand la chimie, au lieu de quatre-vingt ans de pr<^r^ en aura 
cent millions?" (p. 183). And again in the Dialogues written in 
1871 {ib.), where it is laid down that the end of humanity is to 
produce great men : "le grand ceuvre s'accomplira par la science, 
non par la d^mocratie. Rien sans grands hommes ; le salut 
se fera par des grands hommes " (p. 103). 

Chaptbr XVIII 

I, p. 336. — " Progress of Society," The phrase was becoming 
common ; e^. Russell's History 0/ Modem Europe (1833) has the 
sub-title A view of t/u Progress of Society, etc. The didactic , 
poem of Payne Knight, 7S« P^gress of Civil Society (1 796X a 
very dull performance, was quite unaffected by the dreams of 
Priestley or Godwin. It was towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century that Progress, without any qualifying phrase, came 
into use. 

4, p. 333. — Against Lotze we might set many opinions which 
do not seem to have been influenced by the doctrine of evolution. 
For instance, the optimism of M. Marcellin-Berthelot in a 
letter to Renan in 1863. He says (Renan, Dialogues, p. 133) 
that one of the general results of historical study is "the iaxx of 
the incessant progress of human societies in science, in material 
conditions, and in morality, three correlatives. . . . Societiqp 

h«.»inA mnrp ^^^ piQr^ ^''''''"Ifll fl"'^ ^ "'" "-"^'IFT t" sav I^flffc 

a nd more virtuous. The sum of good is always increasing, anj 
the sum nf *vil ^ini"'''^'"Fi '" '"" """* '"''''«■"* ■* tne ^nm pT 
truth increases and the sum of ipuftfnnrf Himiniitu^ " 

In 1867 Emerson delivered an address at Harvard on the 
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" Progress of Culture " (pnnted in his Letten and Sotial Aims), 
in which he enumerates optimistically the indications of social 
advance : " the new scope of social science ; the abolition of 
capital punishment and of imprisonment for debt : the improve- 
ment of prisons ; the efforts for the suppression of intemperance 
etc, etc," and asks : " Who would live in the stone age, or the 
bronze, or the iron, or the lacustrine? Who does not prefer 
the age of steel, of gold, of coal, petroleum, cotton, steam, 
electricity, and the spectroscope 7 " 

The discursive jioughts on the fitture of the Human Jtaee, 
published in r866, by W. Ellis (1800-Si), a disciple of ). S. 
Mill, would have been remarkable if it had appeared half a 
century earlier. He is untouched by the theory of evolution, _NJ<^ 
and argues on common-sense grounds that Progress is inevitable. ^ '\ 



Chapter XIX 

3, p. 341. — In an article on " Progress : its Law and Cause," 
in the Westminster Hevtew, Apfil 1857, Spencer explained that 
socia l progress, rightly unders tnodj is not th>. inrwiiBA n( motprial , 
C(WIV8Biences or wioenrng Ireedoni of action, but changes of 



C(WlV8Biences or wi oenmg Ireedom rf action, but changes of . ^ 

-f stFU dture I'n'the iMiai uigaiiiam-wtricTrwitail such consequCTces. ^ ^!^ ^T L^ 

ainr"procee<ied to ^So^ir"^ the "growtn of the indlvidufj T*^^'^-*'^ 



__^^ obey the same law o^ ^ * 

advARCE trom homogeneity to neteroeeneity of structure. YJe^e w itAcA-rtt^a,.^ 

ne used fira^ftt jp « "'"■'"i lense ; but recmpiising that a word^ 

I S required which has no teleological implications (Au tobiograpky, 

i. 500), h e adopted evolution six montns later in an article on 

" TransCiindental V\i i'^\\M^"\N>aimui RKind:X}z\. \'i,t,^\. In 

hifsriitfr uf uigiiilL laws bpencer was Indirecdv influenced bv 

t he ideas o^ aciieiimg tbrougn von Jiaer. 

P. 344. — Huxley : See Agnosticism in Nineteenth Century 
(Feb. 1889); Government: Anarchy or Regimentation, tb. (May 
1890); Essays on Evolution and Ethics (1894). 

4> P- 34^- — It was said in 1881 by an American writer (who 
strongly dissented from Spencer's theory) that the current view 
was "fetalislic" See Henry George, Progress and Poverty. 
But it may be doubted whether those of the general public who 
optimistically accepted evolution without going very deeply into 
the question reaUy believed that the future of man is uken 
entirely out of his hands and is determined exclusively by the 
nature of the cosmic process. Bagehot was a writer who had a 
good deal of influence in his day; and in Physies and Politia 
(1873), where he discusses Progress, there is no suggestion of 

2 B 3 
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fatalism. In Fiance, the chief philoaophical writen who 
accepted Progress as a fact protested against a fiitaliKtic inter- 
pretation (Renouvier, Coumot, Caio ; and cC L, Camo's 
article on Prt^ress in the Xente des dtux Mondes (Oct 1875)). 

Progress was discussed by Fiske in his OutHnts of Costmc 
Phiiosophy {1874), vol iL 199 sgq. For him (p, aoi) "thft. 
ftinH.inr.»ti|g| f K.fan.figfjp ^f gnri gl progress is the amtim/ous_ 
' weakening of iglSsktuis and tJu connntiein sirenriHtnine ef ^ 
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